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preface; 



After sg many have written about India, some apology 
may be expected from the Author for intruding the 
following volume on the world. The only apology 
which lie can present is, that he did not think the sub¬ 
ject by any means exhausted, and that he hoped still to 
be able to convey some information respecting India 
and its people, to the minds of the supporters of missions 
in particular, not generally possessed by them; and 
which might be the means of exciting a greater interest 
on its behalf, and of thus stirring up to greater efforts 
for its evangelization. 

Many years ago,, when the Author was about to 
proceed to India, a leaned friend suggested to him, 
tfani somethhag on the subject of the extent of moral 
knowledge possessed by the heathen of that country 
would be useful,, as tending to throw some light on the 
difficult question of their moral accountableness. This 
subject was not losl sight of during his period of mis¬ 
sionary labour at Benares—a locality which, more than 
any other in India, was suitable for ascertaining the real 
sentiments, especially, of the Hindoos; as the more 
learned Brahmans of that celebrated city, with whom he 
had necessarily much Intercourse, are regarded as the 
highest authorities on all subjects connected with Hin¬ 
duism, His more direct work, as a missionary, how¬ 
ever, prevented him from having leisure to write any¬ 
thing on the subject, till be was obliged to return home, 
in consequence of III health. After his recovery* he 
commenced an essay, which he intended to publish, but 
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on mentioning it to some friends, they pressed him not 
to confine his work to a short essay on the moral 
sentiments of the Hindoos; but so to extend the plan 
as to give more general information about the country 
and people, with whom he had been moat familiar. 
To these suggestions he yielded, and has given loose 
sketches of the country, and its inhabitants, partly 
from notes made on several journeys by land, and 
voyages on the Ganges, and partly from memory of 
scenes and persons, not easily forgotten. The intelli¬ 
gent reader easily perceive, that the matter intended 
for the originally proposed essay is mostly worked 
into the latter chapters of the volume, which are, 
therefore, necessarily of a much more elaborate nature 
th:in the others, or at least have cost the Writer more 
pains. 

The Author is well aware that he has brought for¬ 
ward opinions on some points, considerably different 
from those held by men whose sentiments on oriental 
i|uestioos may be deserving of more respect than his 
own ; hut this he conceives to be the better way for the 
advancement of truth. Kespect for the opinions of 
others, though ;t should prevent one from dogmatizing, 
should not prevent him from stating his own. iu 
taking the laws of Maim as the basis of his reasoning, 
od the moral knowledge of the Hindoos, the Writer 
thought he pursued the simplest course, as that ancient 
work is well known, and accessible for verification. No 
doubt, other Hindoo Shusters differ from Manu on some 
points but the differences are, generally, not of much 
importance. 

Most of the present volume has been written at inter¬ 
vals, often distant from each, and during journeys in 
different parts of the kingdom, while pleading the cause 
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of India among the churches in England and Scotland, 
J his [las been a considerable disadvantage, as the 
Author did not always recollect, when writing one diop¬ 
ter, what lie hod said in the others, when occasion re¬ 
quired to refer to the satin’ subject. Several passages 
will, therefore, he found, in which (he same, or nearly 
(lie same, remarks are made, and which were not observed 
till printed ; that, as well os some typographical errors, 
Tor which he is not altogether personally responsi¬ 
ble, he hopes will meet with some indulgence, con¬ 
sidering the circumstances in which the volume has been 
prepared. 

In his various journeys iti pleading the cause of India, 
the VYrher has found (hat much information is wanted 
about that country, which could not be appropriated 
communicated in public speeches, IJc hopes that not 
aii(tie of such information will he found in this volume. 
As it respects the subject of Hindoo mythology—a sub¬ 
ject in itself' very extensive, atid by no means easy^he 
thought it well (o say very little, if any thing, as that 
'object bad better be treated by itself; but, should no 
alder writer take it up, the Author may, at some future 
period, attempt in some measure its elucidation. 

Though the following volume cannot be regarded as, 
strictly speaking, a missionary work, though written by 
one who wishes to live and to die an Indian missionary, 
it is to be hoped that, by making some minds mere fa¬ 
miliar with India, it will produce a grealer interest in 
that great country, and lead to more vigorous efforts for 
its Christianization. If such, in any degree* should he 
the result, the Author’s labour will not he in vain, nor 
his hopes disappointed. 


AnEjtncofi, 11^ 3049. 


W. B. 
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AUaiVAL T5t TPPTA. TETE OTT □ F M-lUH AJS .—Of L.VMB1MO.—SE- 

ilAHKfi OBf KCBOFfliV A NO NATIVE flOCTETT,-PHOCJIF! *3 OT t"HFlliTf 1 - 

StC T 

Asiorr a hundred years ago* a voyogo to India was regarded as a 
tiL^liJect of some interest, and there were many who would have read 
an account of its moidentSj nnd of the scents through which tho 
voyager mast necessarily pas^. Such riad^rp T howeror T hart long 
since been gathered to their fathers. The passage round the Capo 
of Good Hope, so formidable to our ancestor*, is new made every 
year by Home hundred* of'young ladies, fresh from boarding-schools, 
•' with na little apprehension as a Lend on lady thinks i\ becoming to 

1 0 k1ik Lit on a trip to Kami sate ; and when over, it is l ho tight only a 
[ little more worthy of being recorded. 

Even the more recently opened route by the Mediterranean* the 
NiJ?. f and the Red Sea, has become too familiar to ho intonating, 
, mlwtt to a 7.1-Sect few, who delight in deciphering hieroglyphic^ and 



linrly known as the Thames from Margate to London bridge 5 and 
tlie pyramids of Egypt, as the monument of London on Eiah-Stxect- 
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lJilS; while by almost ovary midshipman of the navy, the navigation 
mf Him Luvciat, the Eed Sea., and the Indian Ocean p is nearly a n well 
iitLdor-stfMid a£ tliai of the British Channel from the Lizard to 
Density He ad. 

In writing, therefore, sthoul India, St b not necessary in say any 
thing about how ono gets there, Fa-rat-ngor* may be supposed U go 
tn nli>qn as -..ion a» they havu posted tlinir l'nrowell loiter* to friend*, 
who are either glad to get quit of them* or aineorely narry to part 
with them. Still, however, to all, and most of all to the young* the 
departure for India m a crisis pregnant with consequences most 
import ant to their fntnre character m f and not only to their own 
personal history, and thm of the family with which they may be con- 
oeotod* hat sometimes to that of the country which they leave, or of 
that to which they are going. In one vtjiv or unotlier, the time at 
sea passes away almost imperceptibly. If one employs himself 
diligently with books, it is a golden opportunity; as after he has 
beard the opinions of his felW-voyngers on the current topics of 
Ho: day, which ha can generally do before the ship Isas cleared the 
chops of the channel, he may devote all his tiim\ save that spent in 
exercise or at meals, to each literary pursuit* rvs may Mn\ hi§ taste. 
He has no responsibility, either as it respects Ihu nautical, or the 
culinary department of the enterprise. The captain and Itis officers 
are gancrally well qualified to take care of the luf-aty of the ship, 
ami the steward ami cook, hnyp both the moans and the ability to 
provide him with Ft good dinner. He may keep mnng in bis own 
little cabin as he pleases, and eiyoy dignified leisure, or he may 
walk or sit on deck F converge with others* or employ himsolf in any 
way most agreeable to bis i noli nation. 

If bo k not a good sailor, lie may be a little sea-sick in the Eay 
of Biscay. He is sure to feel not quite comfortable under a vert teal 
Brm in passing the lino, and oaks* tie takes great care, ho 1 b hi 
danger of becoming so nervously irritable as to depute and quarrel 
with hki follow-passenger^ and even with himself. tu passing 
round the Cape ho may meet with storms, but though they may 
EoniL-iimefi carry away topmasts, spars, and bulwarks, he is by that 
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time so well accustomed to the sea and tts victfisifudcg, that, Uiod^Ii 
he nmy at some moments think his voyage i= about to terminate in 
the middle, he is rarely* if over, deprived of his osnal sleep at night, 
or hie appetite during the day. 

The monotony of the voyage, however, to one who keeps his mind 
employed* seoins to come to eiu end sooner than ho nvpflotwL Tm 
stentorian voice of the first male shout *,-— 11 Let go the anchor!* 1, nnd 
in an instant all is turned to a scene of the greatest duimatfonu If 
the passengers are still in bed, the horrid sound of fifty or si sty 
fathoms of chain cable thundering along the decks over thflir Imadlr 
a I oiieo breaks In on thuir si ambers. They run up to see what is 
the matter, nnd find the siiip swing tag round to her anchor, in the 
midst of many other nofTlc msids in Madras rond-i; and on looking 
around them* they behold the shores of India stretching along for 
many miles, and the rolling waves breaking En a long, white* and 
formidable surf on the sandy beach. 

The cippenmnce of the city of Madras from tho sea is not very 
striking nr in Greeting, To those, however, who for several months 
hare beheld merely the sea and sky, bnt iJ not their mother earth/" 
laud of any kind k a welcome sight. W"hcn p instead of the long 
hazy horizon, on which ufien for many vnftka nothing has been seen* 
save tho curling crest of a broken wave* or tlm white spook shown 
by the wing of an Albatron, a Booby or a Capo pigeon, often mis¬ 
taken for a sail, the rye first rests on tho extended outline of green 
waving hrunboos, lofty palmyras, *oeoa-mit t pee pul, utangoo f and 
tamarind trees, with a few lofty hi lb In Lhe back-ground, there La 
such a relief to ennui, that the mind at ones bounds with a delight 
that sen he experienced only by ihose who for long have been con¬ 
fined to the narrow limits, nnd dull routine of a flouting prison. Ko 
ships in the world contain itl them more of the comforts* safety, nnd 
even social enjoyments* and luxuries of life, than English Euh- 
Iudiuineii ; but after all, what is a ship at best but a " prison in 
which ono Im^ the chance of being drowned?” I never yet heard 
of any human being, old or young, who would not, after a long 
voyage moat glmUy have jumped into the first boat be could find, 
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an.) go on allow, whatever might bo the dan joe or Fncoraniontfl of 
lurid Eng, even though lit bad nothing in the world to do but to stare 
aroimd him, or be stared at. Here oven sedate men, post the prime 
of life, wh« Imre been La India before, and to whom it presents no 
ieveltjv are ns caper to gel n*hore ns the youngest griffin from 
Adfcrwnbe, or Hnilibury college, though they Imre a little more 
patience and consideration in carrying their wishes into effect. 

The yang military cadet it generally all eagsrseu to land in 
the country where, be hopes, like a future Wellington, to reap 
laurels, and by the foundation of hi* fame. His new uniform, tlmt 
ha* been carefully kept it. hk trank till now, is donned for the fat 
time, and his SV or.l buckled on with an air of military nuucbalki.ee 
indicative nr the eonquer-or-dJo spirit of the wearer. It is only a 
taw mouths since he escaped from the birch of the pedagogue; hut 
he bus made wonderful progress since then, especially in the know¬ 
ledge. of such meu and things us himself. H,, jumps into the fir* 
boat be can get, and away be gee, through (be breaker* of U tat 
perverse surf. As the boat strikes the shore, a heavy wave breaks 
r.gbt over her, and the first introduction to India of the youthful 
nspirant for military fame, is a scramble on all fours up the beach 
his handsome new scarlet uniform drench<d with sea water white 
his Iks new bat end white feathers come floating ashore oft’ r him 
He crawls from the surf, and tin,| g himself at last on the shores of 
radm. Such has been the fire, landing in that counter of s „ nu . 
who went out us thoughtless youths, but whoso names are now fo 
~ in the annals of the British Indian Empire, and even of the' 
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rto ten tan i„ India btfnrr. not sa.ar.ll, i. 

. ter, tr land. Hr, bar, rrrate te„. and .ad 

te, „ .l,.,r ..,|niri„ nb™, friand,, aad eamfte.,,,. .^a, U*, 
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in general; while- the cl vl Tran ie equally anxious to 
sec iboLi. the alato of civil appointments, in ilu- various depart mutiti 
in whislf he may trailed to If therei lias Im.^d n wur, or a 

sickly sen son P the military inan’a hopes arc raised. If the Junior 
iifflcrrH of Ilia corps have Either died, or retired, lit- thinks biruvlL J 
very fijrtLiu-tto ? and though he may regret that he will no longer Uu 
■ associated with Lhasa with whom lie Lai passed moat of Iris time, 
eft'hi. \-/?vtee or in war, for many years, it is wonderful bow com¬ 
pletely nwn advancement in tho service, consoles him for the 
bss of hh frit'nils. The ship Is now surrounded by groat u urnhe r-r 
of native boats of various descriptions, the belter class of which cornu 
to take the passengers ashore, who are lei general in a state of gr* at 
exei Lenient, either of rt painful ur of a pleasurable nature. Sumo 
are bearing of the death of file mis whom they expected hare to 
meet them; and. In other cases, friends arc unexpectedly itint, who 
wrre Happened to he at a great distance. 

Those who are to remain at Madras are burry mg to get ashore, 
and those who are going on to Calcutta, are equally in a bast!a 
to land and spend a few days m terra lirma before tho ^disp 
resumes Iter voyage.. Aa boat after boat \m?m the sliip h s sLle r 
pathetic scenes of parting with or without regret, are going on H ami 
the strangest exprasswros of attachment, and of unit mil regEird, and 
good wishes, arc being made., many of them no donbt sincere, but 
others of them of a somewhat doubtful character, as the partis* 
Jihtp squabbled all the way from England* It b peculiarly edifying 
lo see the forgiving spirit displayed by some of the Indict who have 
Lien looking daggers at each other during the greater part of the 
voyage, and whose misunderstandings oil many points of no small 
i^portnnce In their own eyes, have often endangered thn public 
harmony of the Coating community. All h now over, and they 
kUs each other, and part with sobs and Lean; iome of them, in- 
ili i:■ i a being so much aifented ns Lo .fall into hysterical jiU n mj as to 
have to he carried, over tlic side of the ship nlino.it in a statu of in- 
Sri’rtftibUUy, Hats and caps urn taken off and waved, and the 
tULilo:-* glvi' n loud cheer as each party pashes off from the ship , 
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ami, last of ftU T the senior me nabobs tif the Madras portion of tfoo 
company, leave in ilio cool of the evening, and in nil probability 
the ariiimfcELtELm'tftbipa formed on the voyage cease for ever. This 
ia nut, however, a]frays the ease, as mutiy intimate and endearing 
fricndhbjps have been formed on the voyage to Judin, of tho most 
i einraig elmraclefp and prod native r In that distant land, of the most 
useful results. 

Tin- boat* used for landing at Madras have been often described. 
Sumo of tlitun are very large, and Intended to tiring oil goods from 
tlm shore* or to land them from tbe vessel^ ns the Edutllawnes? of 
tli e water! ami the violence of the surf;, prevent ships from netting 
near the laud. Ah malty of tbe European sbipn bound to Calcutta 
land part of their passengers and cargo hero, they sometimes tafcn 
in more for Uongal ; but a great part of the trade along the coast 
h carried on by unlive craft of a very clttm^y nod primitive ap¬ 
pearance. There are, liowever s many vessels of European modi Is 
btd caging both to uni ire and other merchants, engaged in the trade 
between this aud other places in I ndia, 

The boats used for lauding passenger* here aro strong and coru- 
modious. Their planks are fixed together with eofdi instead of 
being nailed, h« flint they are quite olaaiic, and wall calculated to 
Imar [hv Mirf pud tho hard thumps they receive In being ao often 
dashed uplift the beach. Tho surf is generally so violent that 
ordinary boat* would be swamped* or dashed to piece*, bv tho break- 
in on the shore; but those boats being both elastic and flatfish in 
the bottom, take the ground easily, and rarely $\rv upacL Tho 
boatmens are nil native*, and though apparently feeble nnd slenderly 
made an* very alert. What they want in strength of arm they 
would seem to make np in power of lungs,—ETory one speaking* 
shouting, or singing at tho same time, and that incessantly. They 
Ehi'ir, however, pant ingenuity in man aging their boats in this dan¬ 
gerous surf. On gotting near thy shore into somewhat shallow 
water! the waves begin io roll on with great force, their rrcstw curl¬ 
ing over the stem of the boat, and threatening to ingulf her ui 
once. The boatmen, who are numerous, lEe on their pars and watch 
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tho whou tins swell of dm approaching billow cutidma tho 

boat* wliou all at once they join in a simuUuntnius shout of some¬ 
thing tike—Tillal yiliaJ yiltal and plying their oars with all 
their might, keep her on tho Lop of the wave* and or- thus borne on 
with ft, as it raJls towards the shore. Thus wave, however, onlruua 
thorn* but M &t>on followed hy another arid another, which thny re- 
!■(■ jv l 9 i tho same way, Li 11 the boat is earned over the whole, and 
pitched with a bump on the shore. Parties ttuaeiinainled with Use 
nature of tho place are apt to think she has gone to pieces* and aro 
ready to rank* tba best of their way overboard* when gowwallf ano¬ 
ther billow heaves her up Apia, and itir»wa her high and dry on 
the headi* whoro all may get out as they lit*- Sometime* a ware 
hn ak» over the twist and almost tills her, and of oonrsu in rough 
weather, lauding is dangerous, and occasionally etui to irapfiuitkabto + 
In coming oil' from the land, tho process is a little ditto rent, l«nL 
tho danger uf getting 1 a wetting is perhaps oven greater* In landtag 
on one occasion at Madras, J got only it little spray p but in coming 
off, received n most completo drenching- The ship, in which I was 
about to proceed to Calcutta, waa weighing nudior T and the cconing 
see mod so calm tliat there was scarcely ft rippk on the sea. Timer 
did i]ol seem to be any surf, and another boat with tho captain mid 
others, had just gone oil, without any difficulty, a few minutes bo- 
tbre wc were ready. A fellow passenger and hU lady were with me 
in the boat. After wo had gone out a little wny, nod wore making 
ourselves quite comfortable* expecting no interruption to Lhu 
HUiooilLiuess of our passage to the ship, oil at nun) several w&vcis 
*i-L-mrd to rise ahead aw if by Home magical power, and broke right 
over tho boat one after the other. One oi the waves weuL dear 
ever ns, drenching ns, and. almost Ailing tho bottom of the boat with 
winter* The lady, thinking for an inatant that the boat had gone 
down, sprang up to jump overboard, and try to got back to tlic 
-hare; hut being between hor husband and myself, she was easily 
de tained in our grasp, till ii-'-nvinced, by the boat rhuug on the top 
of the doit wave, that ^ho had not upset. In co a eminence of tho 
alarm and i citing, the lady was taken ill with fever after getting 
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on Loitnl, and did not recover till we reached Calcutta. My own 
damage hy the adventure consisted in spoiling a suit or clothes and 
>1 now wittcli, into which the fait water tail penetrated rendering it 
useless fur ever. Not long ago I saw an necennt of tile death of a 
lody from illness, occasioned by the wetting and alarm received in 
landing at Mains. Such however is tho apathy, or want of gmbile 
spirit in the government and mercantile community of Madras, that 
although it has been clearly shown by scientific men, that tho crac- 
tion of a breakwater, and landing, place, of a safe and commodious 
character, is quit* practicable, no adequate effort has been made to 
accomplish nu object so essential to the comfort of the people, oud 
to the prosperity of the commerce of tliia important city. 

There is another kind of vessels used hero, eonstrnctfid on a plan 
flip most primitive that can easily bo conceivud as among this first 
effurts of men in the art of navigation* Tliesc are called eatama- 
ran*. They arc merely smalt rafts, generally composed of three 
pn-ecB ot wood, broad at one end and tapering towards the other 
fixed together with cords, both in lh e middle and at the extremities. 
On this humble bark one, two, or three men, sit or stand, and 
F.,|<He even far out to sen, ptmlng through tk« surf In weather that 
would be dangerous to the strongest boats. The raft itself is so 

M1)al1 ami Jt h dc P Te «eii quite to the level of ths water by the 
weight of the men, who either ait eras* legged, or stand upright us 
vonvsmeut to themselves. In consequence of this, when they are 

fr ™ 11 l,ltle t1iamn(fe > tliey appear at (irst to be eittinn or 
slamling on the water, the catamaran itself being quite invisible. 

i first time I saw them, the impression was rather singular. Wo 
were approaching Madras roads, and a fog Lad suddenly cleared off 
when on looking round ns, we saw ths ship quite surrounded bv a 

S“ ' r &f 0,611 a Proren t ]y i D a statu of nudity, standing on 

^ water some of them with their arms folded aeros. their besom,, 

” ^ Win* others Heeiued very cheer- 

' T** ° T 10 «**k These were engaged in fish- 

° H ; r 10 *• redacts Of U,eir labour to ih c Madras 

" * ' — M ttf ahi * cua * ^ anchor, she was at once 
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surrounded by scores of similar vessels from the shore, bringing bas¬ 
kets full of fruit, vegetables, &c. for which they aeon got a ready 
gale, and perhaps let! times a§ much money as they would have 
brought in th* common Imumr ashore, The quality indeed of some 
of the art!trios was such, tlmt they could have samroly been sold at 
all in the ordinary market; but after el long voyage people run on 
fnrita of almost any kind, and am ready to give almost atty price 
that may be asked. While everyone is ready to purchase fruity 
which perhaps lie never saw nr tasted before, r&cb ns plantains, 
mangoes pum aloes* &c. whether green or ripe, eatable or uneatable, 
utterly ignorant of what lboy ought to Cost, the i-cHer us ready to 
take silver of every coinage and of every country, assured that if it 
is silver at nil, which lie is geueralty shrewd enough to know, it 
must bo of much more value Lilian what ho can tmiifillv get for bis 
wares in tbe common bazaar, Tlie sailors, especially, who have 
lived mostly on salt provisions during the long voyage from 
England* an? ready to give almost any thing for frnits, often very- 
bad ef their kind, r.f not half ripe; and in coUseqniLiiice nf this ini- 
pendunccr often bring on themselves complaints of which they never 
recover. A Jiuu young ofFiccr of tlie ship on which I returned from 
India, died on the way home, in consequence of neglecting alt advice- 
in this, respect, 

Bciaidei fishing and convoying such articles an fruit, ke. to Llio 
vessels m the riteda, the catamaran* are m *d for carrying letters, 
aud communications of various kinds- bo tween Lh& suwrrajitlle hfumun 
and tlio shipping ontfttde* The men stick the letters in the inside of 
a peculiar description of rep T which Ola so tightly on their beads, 
that when they are upset iu the water and linvo to swim, they may 
not he wetted. Then* men «Mo to bo almost ttA amphibious as seals 
or water fowl. Their principal ouciniea are kaid to bo the sharks, 
here very numerous, especially the largo ground jdisrk, the aie*l 
diingcroni specieh of these voracious monstanq who are sjdd not uu- 
freq neatly to seize the eflUtmarac men when upset in the surf. 

I am not aware that accident^ occur very oftem, but I have 
seen accounts of Lottie instances of the kind in the public papers 
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dnrfng the last few yeare;—at all events there is Utile doubt hot 
the coast near abounds with the most Jjuigenm feiod of sharks, 
mid h would be t,ml y surprising if llie&e mew, so constantly in ibfl 
water, did not ocmiimiAlly hesome their prey. The shark, however, 
like the lion and other formidable encode* of mankind) lias 
donbt had bis powers greatly exaggerated by the terror* of tho:-.« 
who hftvfi been exposed to his attacks, or to increase the honour of 
those who, single h&tuied, hare Mcaaionmlly overo&uu- him. Cur*- 
tniuly, however, ti lurgts tri>ttlcn&5ed shark i& an enemy that low 
would despise! and wIictu still fewer would like to Encounter in lib 
own briny dement, T3aat he could with perfect nose hi to off an arm 
or a leg* er even a human head* if it were net very large h it is easy 
to bdiave; bui oat of at least twenty Unit I have mm taken, I 
never saw one that conld have gulped down, without nuihtkaiLou, 
ev+oi a hoy of seven or eight yean of agc r unless remarkably snutll, 
instead of a sergeant of marl ties, or a fall frown sailor, many of 
whom, we are tnld t they have swallow*d. That their size, a* well =l* 
ihcir voracity,, has been greatly exaggerated there seems to be lit tie 
doubt, aid in fart a&mo of those whom I have seen taken were un¬ 
dated by gentletntin, who had spent most of their lives at sea in iru- 
ptcal climates^ to bo about as large as they had ever seen; and it 
would have been somewhat difficult to conceive where they Could 
have disposed of even n very littio noon, had it been possible for 
them to get him, in whole bulk, down their smflewliat enpaeb’UH. 
throats, it may ho true, that some of them may have aw allow dd a 
full grown muo, without dividing him into convenient portion, hub 
I have never see a the shark that GonJd liavo do do it, nor Lbe 
of credit who has witnessed such a that. 

The city of Madras, though in many respects an important place, 
ami the seat of the British government for southern India, is 
neither, to Lha mere visitor at least, interesting ner inviting. It* 
great defect as a mart for commerce has already been noticed, in 
its want of any bay, or even sheltered roadstead for shipping. It 
has merely an anchorage, which is at . ;i times exposed aud in- 
court]nieut, and at certain seasouh of the year very unsafe. 
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The popnlalioa is large, hat Mattered about for a coasi durable 
number of miles, in what might bo called a group of towns, ratlier 
tbcttl in one regular and compact city. 1 Imvo beard it estimated 
ut HtKyjGO, aud even much mnre; bat ns it would seem dillic alt (u 
pay what places En tlse neighbonrhood ought, properly speaking, to 
be inithuled in Madras it may be a* well not to protend to umfcu 
nny statement as to tlse number of its inhabitnEUs* The principal 
European residence^ occupied by the higher olficors of government, 
and the more wealthy merchant*, are largo and com mod Lana; but 
tbcisc belonging to such of the English iuliiMtlfltfi na arc Lm* 
affluent, do not appear to be constructed with tniieb regard to the 
requirement-* of the climate. On tlse road I fading to St. Thomas a 
mount, where the troops are chiefly stationed, and in some other 
places* there nro many handfovno and pleasant houses With tho 
eiceptieffli iamvm M or the Bbckiown, as the principal portion of 
the city occupied by the natives Ls called, Madras appears to a 
stranger mores like the Bubnrhd of a largo city than any thing eke* 
and one always espwt* to reach some doser or more regularly 
built town, when he finds himself getting Into some wide open 
iphtt, or coming back m the sen shore. It seems to consist o t a 
chain of suburbs, designed as appendages to a large city, which, 
like their lung talked of breakwater, the inhabitant* baTo not had 
tlm energy to hnihL Whaleyer might be the fueling produced by 
a longer familiarity with Madras, the impression which it makes on 
the mind of a stranger, is far from favourable* The Europmns do 
not sEimn healthy; and among the native* there ia u general want 
of apparent respectability, and a namiif station of real or pretend ml 
poverty, and an amount of even squalid beggary, that cannot fail 
to produce a painful impression on the mind of one jnst entering 
Imlift, and who naturally lakes what lie sees before him as a fair 
ipcrEtaen of the country to which he has cottie. £nch was my Im- 
prt^ion when I first saw Madras; but after sating many of th* 
largest cities of India, and again visiting it, I was led to tho con- 
clnsitm H that ih# number of beggars and of diseased persona U far 
greater hero than in any other city that I have seen* Lepers an>l 
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ptTauns afflicted with elephantiasis, and cutaneous dEsensos of vnri- 
otia tinds h are here so unmerons^ that one is kd to imagine that 
those dreadful complaints are far more common in India than suh- 
fitfjuent experience confirms. It has been msd, that such potions, 
being often dependant on charity, crowd Into the town from *wthor 
places; but this nmt bn equally the cm® with other large cities, 
sucb ns Calcutta, Put na T Ben area, &e. + whore no such numbers of 
beggar* are to bo rgoii, oven If the religiou-t orders of mendicant# 
are included. There must l>o some other cause affecting Madras, 
which does nut affect those great northern cities; and It Is to be 
Fcarcd T that cause is the greatot poverty of tbo country people iu 
general in this part of India. 

Another thing In Idadras whieli strikes tile attention of a stranger, 
familiar with other dties of India, b the apparently great prepon¬ 
derant of Earopcan and Indo-European influence, over that of the 
natives. Une does not see the riainc proportion of natives of rank, 
wealth, or apparent respectability, 04 may he met with in Calcutta 
and ottwr mica. If they are to bo (band, they do not Huiround 
themselves with the some show of altindauce and equipage, a4 
usually indicate lIlsj mnk of natives of the higher da^es in Vw 
nurLh, That Ihero nre many wealthy men among tha natives here 
there can be little doubt; but still there is a very general appear- 
atice, as if not merely thy liigher office* of goronitneilt, ns in other 
imrU of ludio, were in the hands of Europeans and Easklndiiins, 
but even the trade and property oF the place, which elsewhere hi- 
lrm^ a with little exception, to the natives. Most of tLo more 
mpectable looking natives hero T seem quite of a plebeian da*#, 
which may bo in part»Mcmnted for by the fact, that landed pro¬ 
perty is* to a large extant, held by a somewhat different tenure from 
tliat of northern India, in couHcqucnco of which there Ih not snch a 
large bwly of considerable landholders, forming a native aristocracy * 
liring in gcmiinil ai T or at least often reporting to, tho stut of gOTorn- 
ment* cither for business or pkasnro, Though thurc would aeein to 
he a considerable amount of commerce, there is srt? appearance of 
k^a enterprise nml energy, both in the native and European com- 
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men Sties, than In Calcntta- A new era, it Is hoped. Us commentd 
i.u the naif?* society of Madras and the sue reii^d and increasing 
deed re for oil ara lion, especially in tiw English kogunge, as wall cl-i 
the progress already made, lead to the sanguinis hope that, at no 
die tout period, u great and favourable rimtigr will take place in the 
public mind, and that Christianity;vtll mtika far gwl«f pragn-ss 
than it has yet done- There are many converts to Christianity.at 
Mstdras in connexion will* the various Protestant missions, mid w 
Tory contiderablei community of Reman ' ftthoEos, both among the 
native^ ami the otaws of mixed origin usually called EnsUludiaou, 
a large proportion of whom are partially descendants iff the earlier 
Portuguese settkrta on the oeast. Tho lower orde rs of these, are 
many of them in a very degraded htate here, ns in other parts of 
Indin* and it has been found very diUieuU to raise them in the acjlIb 
of society, iu consequence of unconquerable kdeknee of character, 
and a meanness of spirit which leads them to prefer bi'g^ary it- 
salt to every thing Uko laborious or persevering industry. There 
arep however, among them, many families of great respectability as 
to worldly fltaaui3liUUK«, and many individuals of great excellence 
of eburntclcr, Homo of them arc picas, nsofol, and most exemplary 
rlmhtinns, and aro doing mudi good T specially in the community 
to which they bedong, whose anomalous position be-tween tbs Euro¬ 
peans and pure natives* u uiifeLvouruEle, in many mpocfca, to tho 
growth of proper religions and social fee lings. 

In the native community, consider able ink-rent hns Lately been 
excited, by the cun version of some ye nog men of rather mpcotafale 
parentage* who had boon educated In the school founded here 
originally by tlia Established Church of Scotland, but now belong- 
to the Free Church* 

A vlrolont opposition has been raised against Chilettacity, for 
which the friends of missions have to thunk the miserable truckling 
and imbecile polisy pursued for many years by the Utukna govern¬ 
ment, in the public support and countenance of every puerile super¬ 
stition practised by tho natives, till both it and its functionaries 
richly deserved what they have obtained—the contempt of their 
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own subjects, and of the civilized world* While the other gotern- 
nuiiiid of British India wurc T with thu nxCDptiuii of a few cases now 
happily no longer sibling* oldening ft utriefc neutrality in to the 
ndo«i religions of their iulijectt, the Madras fuiictifpujiTieB were 
honouring the processions and fveliral* of the meanest idol* of the 
country p and themselves attending a* miaUr* of the cerctnobies, 
bldi] drawing out the - troop* of the nation, denoting of ratu of nil 
religions, to Are solutes in honour of the most ridiculous and de¬ 
grading objects worshipped in India* Let all JimciMur bB given to 
Kir P. Maitland, nod all other high^ftplrUod Christian mon + who, 
rather than Im the instruments of such base degradation of the 
name ami diameter of Christianity, chose rather to resign tbo high 
appointment* and emoluments of the important and responsible 
oUSl-cs, to wbidi lh?y had been thought worthy to ho raised. 

Their refusal to bo tile agents iti carrying on a policy at once con¬ 
temptible and unchristian, was most honourable to themselves, and 
give the death blow to the very humiliating system against which 
they felt U their duty to protest; but it will Into long to ejfiuft 
from thy nutiv* mind, the baneful eonsEttnences of tbe former 
wretched pulley of the Madras government in giving public support 
and encouragement to idolatry. Its effect! are to hu aeon moat, in 
the opposition of tlic natives to missions, and Christian education. 
Accustomed to the government snppori, of idolatry, though it is now 
withdrawn, they aspect the government not merely to grant them 
tlio free and open tobration of their religions, bnt to in if lei paim 
and penalties on missionaries, nitd others* who attempt by fair per¬ 
suasion and education, to induce ilmir children and tlietnvelres to 
abandon the foolUh T and superstitions practices of their an raster^ 
and to receive Christianity, When their mi in the support of 
Hinduism Bunk so low In some places, that they ecu Id not master 
no many bands and shoulders as might bo able to drag the car of 
their god along, on the day of his festival procession, the English 
magistrate usod to send out bis police myrmidons to oalWt by 
mifaos of blowa and knocks, the involuntary worshipper!; nnd now 
the people naturally think he k bound to prevent any of their chH* 
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dns t or Bdgfctmil*, front forsaking the temples, For ihr Christian 
di urcb. Utit notwithstanding the opposition to the gospol and to 
r limliiin education of latc ? so strongly manifested at Madras, the 
desire of an improved education, non produced, will increase, and thy 
^reat superiority, in every respect, of the education given in the 
mifisionjuv fturtltutkms to evurj other, whether heath Bit or neutral, 
will, as ill other places, uUmiately prevail; and t!ms, hi conjunction 
with tho preaching of the gospel, become a powerful in=itrament, in 
the ivangeliiailim of the country . But leering any de tailed account 
nf the iiil&aiom at Madras ta those who hero a more tended, and 
practical* acquaintance with them* let tt$ proceed on our voyage to 
Northern India. 
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VaTAfii fiml madman TO cJiiqrTTi,—HJibT APmnAH{T or eh-iinli.il.— 

(OISF-ILAL pitAUCTFn or T :3 L. DKLTA l*¥ THE CJ.NGES -Hmni3iC*i Of 

THE Ut'LiUl.l* AJTO APPHOirli TO THE CAPITAL OF EUTflfl INOIA.- 

THE CENT-H-aL AGi'E-L? OP THE CITr OP tim'TTA 1 AKQ KMAIH ON 

TiiE v^micostLkitte or its rsniiiiTiSTif. 

In the voyage from Madras to Calcutta there is very lililo to in¬ 
terest, and in general, it warn* to be more tedious, in proportion, than 
any other part of tliu way from England. The campony is broken 
tip, ntn3 though there are now wore room ami comfortable accommo¬ 
dation on tbe aliip, and aoroetbing new to talk of lei thu rarlons ad¬ 
ventures of the parties who bare Iraon a*bore p llm idea that we are 
actually in India, and about to terminate our voyago and e-ntor on 
new Gttmes of life in a foreign land, completely unsettle tLe minds 
of all the voyagers, and prevent* them from going on quietly in their 
former routine, either of idleness or employment. The ship also gets 
often btealmtd ill Liu 1 hay of Bengal, and then each become dim- 
ttified with bin neighbour, m if he were one of the causes of delay. 
To ho tumbled about in a calai> witli a heavy ground for a 

week or fcwn r under a tropical sun, and not making five nukfa pra- 
grew in il day! while tbe port to which yon are going p h within a 
day's sali p m a trial of patience eqnal to almost any test to which 
Juh had Im suWdi. No one t I suspect, has ever passed tbrcagli k 
with anything like perfect equanimity. To walk is impossible from 
the beary rolling of tbe ship, to eat or uleep, is ltnpraot[cable 
from tbs excessive lieu I, and to add to the discomfort r?oinc myriads 
of mnsf|uItoe>. cockroaches, and red anU r have taken their passage 
in the ship from Attidras to Calcutta, and by thedr bites and atings 
kt.6*p evrry one in a stale of irritation by night and by day, uuL -4 
a bnmc&fiOj itself no agreeable visitor, should rfomc and blow thun 
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inti} t hi} son. Most experienced person^ therefore* prefer to go 
willi allips bound direct to Calcutta, as. they at® lest s object to 
these discomforts. The coast of India i* rarely seen, after leaving it 
at Madras, and the first otject on tho land, that is generally descried, 
after night or ton daya" mailing, is what the sailor* tall 14 The Block 
P&godn/* but more* celebrated as the temple of Jp^gtjltmib, nt 
Poorco in Uris-sn, Near this, the- Madras presideney join* that of 
Tk-n^tl proper. To the young missionary the sight of tMfl noted 
temple nw*t ever hr- an object of painful interest. Here* thousands 
of the deluded victims of the worst forms of Hinduism annually pe¬ 
rkily ninny of whom have wandered even from the most distant 
parte of India, and after a painful journey. and haring been plun¬ 
dered of all they bare by the rapacious Brahmans, leave their bones 
to hi? picked by dogs and vnUnres* on a spot where pesti fence seems 
ever to be active.^ Perhaps no place in India Is calculated to pro- 
dace a more powerful ca n vicryl ft of the pernicious character of rom- 
moii IJinilnhtii than t\m; not from the numbers who b*ro congre¬ 
gate, for in Hi is re^pr-et it U far inferior to sereral of the priori pal 
plares of religious resort hi Northern India, especially to Senary 
Allahabad and Hurd war; hut the hick ness, poverty, and derrth. ns 
well its the cold-blonded heariloiszies8 1 especially an the part of iho 
priiial^ amt the mlialdUnU of the ncigldiunrhood, by which tho 
Juggntimth pilgrimage is locally distinguished* give it a bad prromi- 
m nrc in 01 -i.iry thing ibut is evM and hateful. May it T nnd the 
system on which It depends* speedily perish' The government con¬ 
nexion with this shrine, so objectionable in every possible rcRpcot, 
has now ceased” bnt how far the non-lntvr&rencc of tho public 
rutthinrilies in the aiTuir* of the temple, will lead to the decline of 
the pilgrimage*, fe ft question not yet settled. The tixcelkut mis¬ 
sionaries of the general Baptist tockty, who hare planted tho 
standard of the cross near this great synagogue of Sfikiu, have al¬ 
ready hflon nincb Mussed in Llrntr labours, and the gospel is now 
Uprendiag In the neigh bearing diitrkt*. Tbta is the Lest and only 
[eiThetual way of abolishing Jaggatnnth ; for wo may rest assured L 
hat if Christianity lakes possession of the wind* of the peoplo in 
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l ii ■ locality,, tlso place will bmn cease U< hr regarded ad !ic-ly t and 
Llat? Brahmans will not Ion* advise the paople to unite long- pilgrim- 
j-.M-iv ion where tii-cy are idture likely to have Ihdr fnftli in 
I1lu4ui*iu sliatuiL, than confirmed. Tilts gives a peculiar htemt to 
the nyj^ioii of our Baptist brethren in this place, and I trust, the 
body of Christians with who m Lliny aro morn Immediately vonnceLtd, 

isirtU'ftd of SCttuig DOW 131^5101)3 111 othuTT fields, Will Mild many 

j. DTeetii-i: labourers to this ono, ami pomveie, with spirit, till Chri*- 
tiauily has tme# bee-rs fully estBlill-dii'd in the district; ami they 
i3iuy rest assured that to them will bo the honour of oomph-toly 
nUi.ilifiliin]£ this [Wilfred temple, and lii dtiitnietlve and demoralising 
worship, and not in any mmmures of rouMenitnce or discountenance 
on tlso part of the government or iti local fiinotJimarjcs, ChriatUn- 
tzc ilie towns and i^isntry dt-.tr iot- amund, and both priests and 
people will soon abandon the shrine of the blood stained JaggsIllELtk 
Thi' approach to the H uglili, tlto most navigable brunch of the 
Uangt*, nnd that on which Calcutta stands Lh through a mincer of 
oiLuUfijyi KEttift-banhi, some of which r. 1 retch rmt far to pea, even be¬ 
yond the sight of land. It requires. Lb u re fore, very great raru In 
looking out for the proper '-huuncl between Llic^e banks, as hljipa of 
ccrnsidmble burden tuny get oil shore, long bwfoto they get in right 
of laud, and ilium is eonseipiotiUy very gra&t danger in stormy T or in 
fom wwtlier- A coniidtimbie db-tance out to sen, near the on- 
tnmee of the priori] ml channel, several brig* are stationed, sortie at 
anchor. and othoia cruizing about what am billed the ttand-heud*. 
These belong to “The Pilot snrv k®* tr Thor* u a number of pilot* 
n " vwh, of these, odd of whom h 3i&ro put on board each inward 
honud ship to conduct bur to Calcutta, while those, who bring down 
the outward bound Vessels, hero resign their charge, and go on board 
and live on these brigs till they got a ves-nd to.taku n p. Tima pi, 
U.Li are all Europeans, and form n regular branch of tbs g-wonK 
mr ni *erv!ro. They have Used salaries on rather a liberal imlo, 
iK-^des eemin allowances; from the ships which they pib-t, arcord, 
in S Lu their siri? T They are m organiied body, haring dilTereut 
yrud^of rank and mtlolnnietit*, to whkh they nm*t rk u by 
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ritv uud good conduct, the! r snperinten denis having thcmicdvon 
rJwn through Lhe various grades of the service, nod all of them til¬ 
ing Eiftld responsible by flu gavornrtteut, in the samo way aa its 
naval and military services in gencraL Such a regal nr body of well 
trained and intelligent pllota, intiuintaly acquainted, not merely with 
the rS v^r atid its intricate nnd ever shifting channels* but with those 
exten*ivt:i and cbuugeable a nods, oven cmL at sga 3 becomes highly ne- 
■jessary, m the navigation Ie peculiarly dangerous, especially during 
the equinoctial gains, when in any n noble ship hue been lost among 
thena iatiilh. 

However u tii ate resting to the lover of the picturesque these im¬ 
mense Lode of sfuidp deposited by the mighty OangEs. the Ilramha- 
putrUp nnd ether great rivers timt here enter the sea, may appear, 
they are very interesting to the geologist, and even to the specu¬ 
lator on things in general They show* in el very simply manner, 
how the whole of that fertile regfon of ik-agal* now thy habitation 
of upwards of thirty millions of people, and capable of ^usUiming, 
at least, thirty million* mere, with equal case, lias gradually risen 
from the bed of the ocean, and Wonie one of tin- mast productive 
countries on the face of the aurtli. 

Tliotinitiita on thousands of lorrciitAj the channels of which are 
TELcjit cf the year merely dry ravines, bring down masses of surad 
itnd gvmlj during the rainy seas on, to tlie plains of upper Hindu- 
sLau and tho valleys of central Indsn 3 from the vast chain of tins 
llvmalnyu, and other great mountain range.*. These masses of more 
solid matter are deposited annually.. and become mixed with Lite 
vegetable noils, or are carried along by the rivers inward tlm sea, 
intermingling, a* they go, with tbs vegetable mutter carried down 
from the fertile plains, by Uui inundations which almost cover them 
during several months of tlm year, Lima spreading over the Bengal 
provinces a fertile mould, nnd gradually covering over even the 
sands washed by the ocean with a rich alluvial eqlL 

This great process conaUimiy goes on. Every year the sand 
banks arc not only extending farther into the sea, hut tlm great 
G align, and other rivers, are bringing down from the vaftt and Inxn- 
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riant regions which they water, layer after layer, of rich Triable 
artilj n.ad spread ityR i!■ over tbo extended Led* of aaihl already 
iWmed, while others, still farther oat, are in the cuut<B of formation, 

]n illnstmtbu of this process, f may mention, that tbo captain oF 
the ship on which l rt’turned, directed my attention to a point of 
land stretching Tor a good to any miles oat into ihe &ea, and covered 
with uill palmyra, cocon-nut trees* anil bamboos, &c. r where, ho said, 
f.liiit ,nlN.mt forty yean ago, when ho w*tv% out as a midshipman, the 
largest ships used to anchor* linking all allowance for the ra¬ 
pidity of vegetation iu tfiia climate* the Formation of Lite In tut, from 
a depth wkiiTt! large ships of war, and East Indiana a could anchor, 
mnsl, in this iiue, have taken bat a very Few years, 

Thu ±v;i, however, rvry often, for a time* reclaims such place*, 
even though its level may not he inorcusL-d at any Riven 3-art of the 
const- Sometimes it makes such inroads on these lower districts of 
-Ftaugii!, n> completety to inundate and destroy the crop# over n con¬ 
siderable client of country, The** iunndatimLs are not always 
from the sen T hut, I believe, for tha most part, from unusually great 
rains in the Interior, rtiiitig the rivers to more lima their ordinary 
height during wntc part of the rnlny *011*011, especially when, by 
very high tides, the sen water runs up the various channels,, and 
iutemapt: thu ^lolb-a M minis of the Ganges ami BranshapntreL. 
(iTE?al distress is ufttu occasioned by such occurrences, and n whole 
district irf r for a lime., rendered alnm.fl uninhabitable, and lIui fruits 
of human labour. for a smason m kiM* lilmoht entirely d^tiuved. 
riiH general eric el. however* ii beneficial on the wbalo + an this 
country, hy these repeated deposits of sand and v</ ljo table matter, i 
gradually raised higher mid higher, by each inundation, above |hn 
level of the 1, uud tlrns become-; moru salubrious, and bolter 
adapted for linuian habitation. 

The surface of the varinni branches of the Ganges in lower Ben- 
zul, i* not only in many places higher thpu that of the country, but 
lIu- very bottom of the river, Umogli It U every where dtftp enough 
Ul !'*■ navigated by re tael* of considemble stae, is. for the most part, 
above thu levtd of the cultivat'd fields* a little Inland from iU 
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lunik k The tiYerffuidfip of the. tiv v r r thereforo* vr-ry naturally 
iuiLi'i? Ln II[Li■] ibem, s-verjr year, largo qmitiUUeh. of handy tiiiii], ^pocr- 
ally in iko pirns nonfat it* regular stream., which are thus r&Iafid 
like a natural mu mid er embankment. Tiiifl proems is sometime h. 
iLidtitnl, cj-sdfited by art, but art of u very questionable utility, as It 
lucreEibtiB ihe its! which it is intended i<t remedy, "Whatever 
liioimda are ia^reenary iu a lint country, thu ri v^rs "themselves oatu- 
iti!!y throw np t by Ihuir own deposits alon^ their banka, whortinj 
conllning tlitfir watery by artificial means, to ti narrow bed, irlrtlu 
tfom list- want of si declivity, tin slmun cannot be mado to Ihiw 
inosr rapidly, tho substances held *o nhuiidiknlly in solution r-uli^dc,, 
and cun^iuntly obviUu the bottom of the di&uutd; so that dnrisig 
innndatiotiSj the ortilieml hanks T or moundo, nccwrily ore over- 
llown, or caryi< 4 el way; and iho whole country is swept llimE mined 
by nn escoasive inundation, instead of beings nourished and JV-t-ti- 
liztad by an easy, natural, and avMoDahk rise of tha refreshing wa¬ 
ters, Snieiltifio men arc now beaming- to bo convinced, that trod 
1% hi i b'h butter than thclu how to direct tbo ilowing of rivers, run] the 
fertilulrr^ of such regions sis Bengal, and arc in j^nera! recoin- 
mending the government to hi five the Ganges to llnd )U way to the 
^ a in any d fire-tin a it may choose b< take, assured that if it oeea- 
«i anally should i sit rude rather too much utt any given place, it wilt, 
gonorally, in Llm long run, more than pay for ail the damagi iL m iy 
do to ind i trill im,1« r 

]t may In very well to protect cities, and i .wu =t, an much as pos- 
dtde from those imui da lions, but with mpcct to the eoEintry gene¬ 
rally, all attempts i\i protaction seem only to inrtea.se tho evil, 
Ifuring the rains, the waters of tho river rise so high, that a great 
di-;il «f its dopcHito h spread along thv. banks of its naturuf feeder*, 
or id its nlf-shuota. Many of then- feeders are at timu* reversal; 
for when the mftin stream hits been iiiiti-li raised, by the gn-ater 
ruin.^ in the nurtb-w**U-rii provinces. the water is carried hack up 
the chanueIn of the tributary rivers, and thus overdo wx thn country 
Jiloug tlu.ir banks, carrying with it immense quantities of rage tab Ig 
nuLttcr, btild in. solution, or oven himmitmtfii Hunting in undeeuyed 
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men the pain stream begin*, after perhaps only n flaw 
diys, to subside, th& tributaries slowly resume their natural ; 

but by this timw their clammed back venter* have cleared themselves 
of the iMmense quunl [tie* of smd T and mould, with ttkieh tin y 
were loaded, leavin g tbo whole, as a rich legacy* on the fi e M i which 
they have overflown, and especially in ike inure hollow planes 
where they have longest lingered, and thus m^Ulod to rune a 
level with Urn rest of the country, Where then? an* not go ml oot- 
letRp the level is sometimes con side rably raise il, even in ouo year, 
and plucfls are to Le *oen ? where depoaitas of many feel in thicks 
nesfi, ?standing over a considerable space, have been formed. oven by 
one inundation. 

Thus, whUo the lower parts of Bengal, near the sou, are receiving 
large additions ofsaod-bnnbs, which are yearly increasing In extent, 
Ettid besoming first covered with mud, and then with a luxuriant 
vegetation, and which, though sometimes reclaimed by the power of 
Keptnne in one place, are soon re-fanned in same other part of tile 
neighbouring coast, the whole province ia undergoing a gradual 
idevnlion from the deposits bi o Eight down from the comparatively 
higher provinces of Upper India* while they, in their tnro t are re¬ 
ceiving il supply from the iitlnien&e elevated ranges of iW TIntiuilnya 
mountains* Who does not ad mire* in thin proe&fl*,, ihe constant 
% o r :■. i iii* of diviue wisito in ft ml Ih mndle •* j ■ ■. ■ id tims s n pj>1 y i ng 
the older region* of ihe bahitublti globe with perennial nourishment' 
and lit the same time* and by the same means, forming, from the 
bottom of the ocean, new and fertile lands, lo become, in duo Urn9, 
Giiitiihle abodes for the iricreiidng millions of the human ram! 

From the extreme lowness of the coa^t, the land near the isirmih 
of Lite Huglili p h not scon till it i* approached within a -Smrt 
distance. The indirations id it* being near, ate Lhi> niuddiness of 
the water, and the flight of a great many Tag*ols T of various slr^s 
and descriptions, from the greatest ships down to l3js small and 
BTtriDiuly-rfgged PO&sturB of the native trnrtcri, and the *till smaller 
boats of tbs fisherman. The land^ when first seen, is ho low as to 
■ appear level with tho water; and tin- numerous clamps of hum boa*. 
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cMeod-mttj tar, and other palto traeo, with whirh ihc coast is cmvivd 
ks.:ceu as if they wort growing in the sea, Aa we advance, we fltnl 
oonciltaal in a brand estuary, fumed by the mainland to the west¬ 
ward* el rid on the £i#t by Saugur Island. The point of Sanpiii* 
Islam! toward the eoa ib regarded by the Hindoos p$ hie red, ami 1* 
called* Ganna jSaug.nr* Thu word Sangur* though hufu fippanindy 
allied to the 1 aland, means thu sea, ttnngft Suugur is 3 tfcoreforo, 
the nnmn given to the epoL whoro the Gunga ami tho Saugor, or $vji„ 
unite. 

There is lien- a temple sftfrod to Kapil Muni one of the ancient ]1 in- 
duo stainta. It La a principle of the Hindoo religion, that the waters 
4 >f the OunKfl^-cvery wli^ru holy ? arc holier still at any ptare when? 
they join With any other water. On this principle, the junction or' 
the Giinga and Jumna at Allahabad, and* in gaaoral the jand-tan* of 
all tivurs of any importance, wilh the holy stream* &tv regunkJ 
with lunch veneration ; and bfltlung at them, especially on tortaiu 
ilayn in the year* is stipp^ei] to cleanse from a hi, and to proonru 
temporal ami spiritual btiudUs. There are great gatherings, or 
bathing Lu^tivalsp at miflt of those places, especially daring dm Hin¬ 
doo month* which usually . ^responds with our January. At tliLs 
tkme s a great assembly takes place annually at Snflgttr* which has. 
lUiinirtd no small notoriety from a practice that | travailed lie re, Li!l 
put down by dm Erltish antboritics, of oft‘ring chiblioa to the 
Guuga* The deluded Hindoo mothers were bore in the jimotke of 
throwing into the soa,with their own luuitls, th.iir infant cbiltlren, in 
fulfilment, generally* of vows Blade to the goddess donga, either in 
Hrnaonta of distress or for die sake of procuring some desirable nh- 
jhiit- The he vows wero &fun made before tho children worn Lorn, 
but ware not usually fulfil fed till they were soma yearn of age ( The 
mother* it is said, generally enticed dio child for a considerable way 
into the water, under protean of Lathing* till abt wa.^ able to pimh 
. jj| beyond its depth, and then leave it to become tEie prey of the 
sharks ami cnicodilcfi* Loro very numerous, and by whom it was in- 
stantaucously devoured- Since the humane mea-^ure-^ of the British 
iSyvui'ament for tho suppression of this, as well ah other infimnuu 
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rslcfr, Ith! polfeh are strictly ordered to take ov«ry moiuib to im-v^nt 
and to pnnltli thum ; and though si is blc they may ycl W 
oecafeioaal 1 y practised where the local until grilles are not fat- 
ticuiarlv vigilant y^t it is to be hoped that such ease 3 arc very run*, 
Smce Hit re hove been laws against sash rity& r tin? people hare been 
gradually forgetting Ahem > or in general, him begnn ? at least, to 
think muN carre i-Lly respecting llrem, 

Consi doting that tho pilgrims have to reach ills'- rather CHit-uS-tb - 
wuy sacred place by boats, from the opposite shores of UHam t and 
L'lioirhere, the assembly at the season of thv fesitva! is Mid to be 
great—-exceeding, often, a hundred thousand poopfe. Tlie mivuorj- 
ariea of the London, and other societies are in the habit of attend¬ 
ing,. to preach to the people, and to distribute among them coplea of 
the scriptures and tracts, and gens rally meet with a good deal of en- 
ronmgement. At this, as well as other great meetings of t3 jo 
n iiLiiiiCi.'i, excellent opportunities are found for preaching the gospLd 
to thousands of the heathen ? who, from the pancity of the mb .-dori¬ 
an ea, could never otherwise hear it at all, Xot a few iimUnc<;s it( 
gen nine conversion on fluch occasions have taken plncn 1 , ami we may 
naUirally presume, llmt a great many more may have occam d that 
have tn4 mini' W notice, Bul 3 even where conversion *1 ms nr*t 
fi'l3ow r then may Ik 1 a great deal of good done in such places and on 
«nch iu pn-parlug the ,minds of the people fur the fnlnri< 

reception of the gospel, by what they bear in explamitmn of Christian 
doctrines and moral pH nr [pies, and in refntatioo of the grosser o b- 
sui#tlea of polytlmbin and idolatry. The book.% also, which alt 
doABtt BO very readily receive^ and carry home with them, are, 
gradually, hut surely, spreading the t no a led go of the way of ^alra- 
I bn, and of a pnrtr ryslem of moral*, over many a secluded district 
of this drably-peopled country, whoro no missionary has ever y, : t 
ac l uni ty penwirntud* or h likely soon lo reach, 

Wy are now, however* in the Gtmga, or at lonM in one of the mime- 
rooit branches by which it reaches the yea; for ihh great river, on en¬ 
tering the province of Bengal, divides itself Into many separate strc&mo, 
and entersthu toa.not u* one, bat m a multitude of riven—an ctaMcm, 
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according to Ui snl Li i-iii. of the At Ity, who is many, but yet essentially 
am. Moat of Bengal is formed of m^re strips of tine alluvial land 
Wtwr&n the different branches or tiiitlota of tin* noble river, and S* 
l.li ms intersected by the numerous rhaimeli by which the Gtuiga flaw** 
into the sea f ho that* in. almost txiry place, it is poaaes&ed nf nbim- 
ilnuce of water carriage* and pitatifully supplied:with great varieties 
of fish. The tide runs np nil these branches i^f the river to a great 
distance. The Hnghli, the branch on which Calcutta stand*, h the 
most westerly ; while the larged, or main bnuichj is the most east¬ 
erly, and, ltd wing hy the city of Dhaka, unites with the main stream 
of the HrjuQtiflpfltm before it enters the Bay of EongaL Tim ns oaths 
of the Gnnga, therefore, including the IJramlmputra—nr, ft* il is 
called below Sin confinence T tho Mtgna—indent the whole eoo.s; for 
about two hundred, miles. The lower parts of Bengal are usually 
called the Humicshans \ a name derived from u tree of the name of 
Sunder, found in these parts and I lie Sanscrit word, Ik aft—n forest. 
The whole district, aa we have alrufldy noticed, consists of narrow 
stripes of knd r formed by the deposits n! the river,. that run out to¬ 
wards the scu La points which terminate in sand banks, ill in the 
course of formation, arid probably destined, before long, to bo 
covered, lei thdr torn, by nmd T and afterwards by a rank TrgeUtlnn. 
The greater part of the Banderbuni is yet uocalti voted, but very for 
from being uuta minted. 

Crocodiles, -iueb as abound in tho Xile, ns well n& the more com¬ 
mon spec m h of alligators* are lie re to bo met frith in great numbers, 
and also tigers and rhinos ry^*, huge bon constrictors and other 
monsters, with various kind# of formidable wild anima]a, nut usually 
found near the haunts of men, Myriads of waterfowl of Brlmowt 
every kind,anally to be met with in sneli pWi?B t from the gigantic 
adjutam era no r down to the smallest ipedas of waders, that prey on 
the more minute inject tribes* luxtitiaiu in this hotbed of nattire. 
Creeping and flying insects make every seem instinct with !ifo t 
both night and day, changing write lien ftcaurding to their natures* so 
a* nim ays to be present to torment 

The buzzing of the torturing tnuaqnitot s keepti oelo uwnke through 
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Lhc night ofllylrt f^ol and to oennt their bites, while the glimmering 
Fight or llit firs dim ironld teem almost to show them wrliorD to find 
their victims* The bowling of jackals ami flit- jranrifng of parrinf 
dogs, a* they fight for the if shares of the carrion that 1ms floated 
ashore during the day, (perhaps the mortal MBiflinH of n human he 
ing, edit into the river by his frteml$h nrc ocsnsioTiftlly interrupted 
by the angry growl of the royal Bengal tiger, of which tills is the 
native land ami acknowledged domain- 

Almost every sort of life seems to thrive have that of man* whoso 
[irojHir dsiveh^iament anil healthy existence seem to require a drier 
and Itf.i impregnated atmi ■ pberc* than these low d<-n>i: jungles, ami 
■teaming damp sond hanks, can yet afford* But man, the high*, i 
order of being on ettfth, will soon have hh turn, Tlii* territory Is 
rapidly being prepared for hi* reception and sustenance, and will 
soun he claimed hy him, and covered with hmirktit fields and a 
teeming population. 

Though already a good deal of progress ha* bwo mutin', the uerFo¬ 
nt I unhenMnnc^ of moat parts of Liti^ turns! region has greatly re- 
lurdtid its cultivation, and the native he 1 tiler is are replied l-j have 
suffered much, not merely from occnaional jnnud cl Lions, but also 
from wild 1n>;i*its, by whoso inroads they of i>. n Ins.- \hr\r cnttie H and 
sometimes wan their own lives. The Bengal tiger, the most foi pui- 
dnble bonst of prey in tho world, is a native of the SunderbariH, and 
though now almost extirpated from mo^t Ollier parts of India, by tin- 
eminent still and pet^overing zeal of English sportsmen, who aro 
passionately fond of tiger hunting, he Booms likely here to keep hU 
ground for some Lints to come. There is touch of the jungly els yct f 
quilt hiacees&ihlUp and prey for these ferocious auimuls is still In sodi 
places so plentiful^ that they can easily lirfl and breed fur beyond 
nB human reach. But m cultivation advances, the haunts of the 
tigers will become hem mod in on all sides, and their destruction 
curtain. As ike whole country, with liule erapLiuu, is admirably 
adapted tor the culEurti of rice, sugar cane, Ac. it is Ban* to 'be 
everywhere peopled, in *pite of all obstacles, at uo distant poring 
i'-ipeckUy jib its produce U not far from an open mark el and has 
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I'vcrv natural ad vantage of CfiiQ#i both by ita, and inland navi- 
gwtioB* 

In coming; off a lonff voyflgo and entering a large river like the 
Lliintili, one very ranch disposed in lie pleased with every thing he 
if it h only gram. Land of any kind is a jdo&siug change to 
thfi eye, that perhaps 1ms rested on nothing* for months, but- the 
irtde expanse of waters* An air of cheerful ness i*, therefore, spread 
Df ertlke CGcmtenauces of all, whether landsmen or seamen, as they 
look round on the shores on either side. Even the Lnrd + weather ^ 
beaten features of Ike old bontiwuin exhibit a sort of grinning aidita 
Hi: hi> whistles with unusual nuiitmtiflu* utiil shtmte— li All hands np 
nuebor ? 5J for the last time on the voyage. W-- aro now at Diamond 
harbour, nnil expect to runeh flalentta with the tide, which is just 
turning in our favour, and the help of a steamer which is taking ns 
so tow. Hero those who have been in India before, or who have 
friends expecting them, receive leUor.i brought off by the Post office 
boat, from Kedgeree, Frundts, glad to welcome friends m this 
strange land, send off letters of congratulation, addre ^od to the 
ship bi- which they arc expected, or notes of inTitaUon in partake 
of their hospitality. There? are m*ny t however, and they are Often 
the young, who most need aashtanflB and advice, who have no one 
to care for them, now tlmE they art ahont to - nier on a new world, 
and, perhaps for Ihe first time, on thn real re^honsiliilities of I if-. 
Some nro pensive and others arc gay and thoughtless, and they arc 
variously affected by tlit scene around them, according to prrpbn* 
associations, and their present tinte& of mind. As they pare the 
deck and look around ihey give expression to emotion^ some of 
one kind, some of another, A young Scotch officer* from Argyll 
R bira— 4 ' Land ef brown heath and shnggy wood—Laml of tho moun¬ 
tain and the flood,” looking pensively round, murmurs “what a 
miserably dull place, the monotony of this is t hough to make one 
haujfhinistlfwhile a young lady, not quite out of her teens and 
f T e*h from u boarding school* La quite delighted with the ieeoe, and 
exclalmt*, s,: How beautiful—how pretty those bamboos and coc^a nut 
ii-uu b _bow lovely those light green tree* covered with yellow 
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flowers, and there i* a burp flack of Aar sheep, U*ey Slfccm ™*eh 
biggEr than EnglMi sheep / 1 11 ’Where f 1 -wiv- an otd Indian,-—" *et i 
tlitre, on the bant/' w Why t Mire Grill in, those nre cows, out 
sheep." A herd of Bengali flow* hi very often indeed taken, by now 
comers. Far a flock of sheep. This is not much to hr wonilervd nf t 
when they are- at swum distance, tfc* they an* not much larger thuti 
the small Shetland spneisB* and ai* Generally of rt whitish colour. 
Old Dr. Carey of Ssmmpur, it is said, was once wilUllg with a 
friend Fresh from England, who, teeing a cow ai si tittle distant 
m ktd what animal fit was. The doctor quietly remarked—“ It ia 
vlicit they rail a now in this country." 

The natives—mostly irshermeiL, who llr-tt come round a 4tp on 
entering the Hnghli, differ considerably from the same classes lit 
Madras. In jiouit of physical appearance they are in genera] much 
superior to the Madras boatman, being both toller and better 
farmed, and having more regular features. Their comploxiijn t* 
aliO fairor, though very much darter tliau that of the majrunty of 
the other natives of Bengal. They are, porhaji** however* not in 
reality more hardy and laborious than the same chtrees about Mad¬ 
ras ; but they uru of larger mould, more smooth in the akin, nnd 
from outward appearance, would seem to be better bid and in work 
leas, which 1 ^unpurt is really the case, thongb the mode oT life «f 
such men, here, m elsewhere in India, is very simple and roonouil- 
cnL In power of lungs, for never ceasing noise and clamour, thny 
may be regarded us a fair match far those of Madras-. In this re¬ 
spect it would, however, be impossible for the one party tu excel the 
other, as both have readied perfecting The constant dir.-nt 
of “Chap mho 3 chap raho !—Be silent! he H-ilcut !** Ls enough i<> 
produce dnafrifiss Lu any ordinary set of tiar*; to suy nothing 
of the Etunniiig r Sam our of never tiling voices by which it 
is call Si] forth. It in, however, as unavailing as if it worn ad¬ 
dressed tu n south-wants r «-fT the Cape of Gaud Hope. Evvn 
blows administered. .sometime? with no sparing KiabiiI, to their backs, 
make no impression whatever on their tongues. It sen ms to Lh- 
morally impossible for them to be even une moment quiet, unlr>:- 
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when they art 1 osl^{ k - ^Vletbtf opgaged III cooltuig i»f anting their 
rioting on thair oars, or no wing til air boats, they continue, 
Tritli navcr-tiring ^niirgy, schilling, ^honting, ^in-iin^r lunching 
wrangling, in every possible way, with every possible kind of g£i- 
tlrela|ien x but their power* of lungs seeni never to fail them. A* 
to hoaosty, they do not, in geneml, Mfllrt to make any pretension# 
whatever, and exhibit no symptoms of almmo when detected pilfer¬ 
ing. One of tli ulei hliowed me a Hpvtdmon of quiet coolness* in steal¬ 
ing an article from too ’before toy eyes. I hod been Imiidag, and 
had laid down my Lowe! to dry in the window of my cabin, and wn* 
fitting near it inside, looking out; when otto of these ju^n, hariii^ 
l; limbed up the sido of the ship f rm his boat, popped lib head in at 
ihu window, and I yoking nib in thu face with the greatest ioiupeanre 
of countenance, look hold of t.liu towel close to rue, and at once de¬ 
camped. He wad quite aware, that before I eanld got at Mm, 1 
must run on deck, and by that time be could easily ho out of reach, 
nnd midi it iiig iu sk&ble among the others who were in the boats; 
hat still, that power of face, which enabled him to look me Ml In 
the roun 1C mince when lie wum grasping my property, with hi a yard 
or two of me, and then to retreat ao cooly, mast have been inquired 
by no little pmetieo. 

Krom the entrance of the river Ilughli, to the city t?l (.iikuttn, 
the distance niuy he about seventy miles. The scenery greatly im¬ 
proves, an we afreondi though it ia every whuri; fiat* and coujh.!- 
q neatly destitute of variety. It ifl qnite of A tropical character, 
nnd though St <■ images a little here and there, the general aspect 
has so much of aamedefi#, that it soon Wei its interest, though any 
part of it is beautiful, if it were seen but once, and worn not so 
very like every other part. The river \mU t however, is very in¬ 
teresting, both A* a natural object* and from the busy scenes of 
commerce, md active industry, which it preieuK Many of the 
fitUFil fillips arc wader Hail* both outward and inward bound, carry¬ 
ing lings of almost every cirilifted commcrciiil nation, Emajiep, or 
Asiatic! as wall a* some bearing the stars of liberty* and the stripes 
of slavery— the iminLoaLknally Appropriate ambient of the North 
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American United in addition to all nf which, bnudradi on 

hundreds of native vessel*, liot.Ii for the donating and river tnuK 
blioir tlip e-vtoot and importance of the commerce carried on by ilw 
metropolis of Sritbb India, Fhgi mw aeon m tb« ports of 
Enroth or America, pudi as those bonus by tho Arab* uf the Hod 
Sea 3 and the Poston Ghdfb, tlia Obinese, Boriom, and Mnldive 
I glanders, as veil m by many other nations of the cast, almost uti- 
brjurd of in England* hero wave in Ml security, tinder the prolef- 
tloa of the British Union dank- Hut what it and all tbit 

gtoafc commerce amidst iIuac millions of heathens ? ^he preatsize of 
a mama i The whol* province of Bengal proper, with it* thirty-six 
millions of inbaMtanU, hat not, apart from it* ordinary police, five 
armed ves^K nor ten thousand armed meu T and yet IbU vm t un- 
tlvti population, and oil the nations nllnrcd to it by iU valoatdc 
commerce* are tilled by a civil government, consisting of a few in¬ 
dividual* from England* Scotland, and Ireland, scarcely ever hav¬ 
ing the least oeflarinn for the Mir position of eoarsiT*, or military 
jn>wer. But a trace to spcenlniiiiiL We are now within n Il-w 
tailed of Calcutta, the metropolis of that wonderful and extensive 
empire* which. So the overruling wisdom of Froti.h neo t Britain has 
been enabled to raise during the lust hundred years, and which aim 
is too apt to luok on merely as a splendid monument of the persu- 
ytiring genius of her statesmen, and the indomitable valour ol her 
armies. On approaching near to flalcntLa, the banks of the river, 
on Kdli &idi«9 r become increasingly intonating, from the [jruat num¬ 
ber of handsome houses and gardens, bckitging to the higher 
classes, both of Europe a ns and natives. The commencement of Cal¬ 
cutta may be >aid to be Garden IU-ach, taking its mime, 1 ftuppo^ 
from the botanical gardens situated nti tlio r-pposlie batik. Here 
there iire many very Hue residences, having iienc rally beautiful 
garden# attached, some of them of large extent. Tlmnu bournes, or, 
a i gome of them may be called, palaces, have generally fine lawns 
in front, reaching down to iho river, su that their owners or occu¬ 
pant*; in ay keep ImaLa uf their own, which many s«f them do, efthnr 
for business or pleasure. On Use other sidt of tin river, hero about 
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[fu width of L]ju Thames, :i little above iiravescnd, are the Uo- 
imiictJ gardens, of rniisidoriible extent, and tho Bishop’* college, 
n.nnOcd by Middleton, the Elm bishop of Calcutta, and intended 
for the education of xVnglo-liiilioii clergy. It has always beta <‘f 
rather high church character, and, if judged by the men It Isas sent 
out, of rather ft loir intellectual one. The kwer in this respect, 
I,owevor, the belter for lift came of truth, as the system of religion 
tn.light in it, is usually understood now to bo what has hunt not in¬ 
aptly designated—" lkpery, with its iace half wiwhed. T ' 

Many very handsome edifisei are to bo seen along the banks of 
the river; so that in defumeo of the general flatness of the whole 
[cinerama,, it has a. striking appearance. The most defective point 
in the whule seenc, however, cannot easily be kept out of mind by 
a person accustomed to countries of a mem varied aspect. All thftt 
is seen is i mem margin. There arc no vistas of uny kind, giving 
a pc np here and there into the conn Ivy, ami for the waut of tins, 
llna stranger run he consoled by the amrnnee, from those who know 
it, Hint there is nothing in the country worth peeping Eit. or, at 
least, of which he nifty not see a fne-siaiilo any where else in Ben- 
There uru no elevations, except those mode by uuuu Ton 
may hiuk at, nnd count this bouses, the gardens, a all the trees, 
standing on tho banks of the river, and admire them as much as 
you j,lease j but there is no landscape. it is a place admirably 
■idavtnl fur near sight, d people. T> one who lias never boon ac¬ 
customed to look at any thing further off than half a mile, and who 
cuu sou bus dimly even at that distance, there are few places that 
cart present a more interesting acetic than Calcutta, about Gulden 
It-urii. Bni if one has good eyt*, and has been ncc ns tooted to 
ascind hills, nud look on the widely extended and varied objects o1 
nature on a large scale, and therefore feels a strong desire to see 
far Liter than that row of line gardens, with largo and elegant houses 
"i H the middle of Llnnu, he must restrain curiosity, and leave Um 
imuiriialion to fill op the void. Ah Jung ns he is in blessed igno¬ 

rance of the country beyond thuso splendid abodes of Anglo Indian 
luxury, he may think of ft Urge extent of park-like grounds, 
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beautiful girth lawns, palaces, kc-; but the rva 1 fact, h 9 lhai they 
tner^ly occupy the immediate hmli, of the ri \VT r ^htle the wind* 
tfoaatry behind Lhem is a dull titeat of ferillfl district* of rife 
fields, swamps. and useful, though uninteresting flaK 

On passing Garden Reach, the city of Calcutta comes fully la 
vluw* with a noble forest of tttjl musts, coveriuj* the Whale rive-r 
from bank to hank t for several mllea* Tho stream h hern some¬ 
thing like tliat of the Thames about "Woolwich, The city of Cal¬ 
cutta Stan its on the eastern bank, wMla on the western P bland h i!n 
large suburb of Howrah. There are as yet, however, uo bridges 
aeronSj nor oven n sloanl ferry, though one like that uf Purlsirnoi,th 
hartiOEir has long been spoken of. It la the habit of the people of 
Calcutta* lo apeak of any plan of improvement for rt great many 
years, and then to wait for many more, till (lie gOremmout, or soma 
wealthy pniriot, carries it into e licet. 

Et tween Garden Reach and Calcutta, and on the same si do of tls-e 
river, there is another eoii.rido fable suburb, called Ktddflrpur, where 
ill riro are dock yards, -ko,,, and .& considerable population. It in ay be 
called the Black wall of Calcutta having- much the same relative 
|j i ilh LtlcKii^ and answering much the game purpose s + as Black wall to 
Loudon. Here, us well as hi Lluwrab + a groat deal el' »hkjibliil-.1- 
iuiz is carried ou, and a considerable number of the l:ir_r-i. 
vessels, visi ting the port, are usually anchored ; while ujm of th.: 
smaller ships, as well as Gut coasters and tho innu me ruble river 
craft, lie farthest, up the hitimni, and more abreast of the city. 
pacing Eiddcrpur, we corny to Fort TFilliam, art here we obtain 
the \m% vi taw of wtiiit has beau called — s: the city uf pa lares : 1+ mvl 
from this pomL igpechUy, tlie city of CnlciitU* appears, indeed, a 
noble city. Tike public CApIaULuIn nod open plain, of levenal miles* 
exicikt around the Fori, hay a line c-ffiecl , and tlie public hmMingd 
mid princely residences, by which the- whole panorama is filh-d up, 
have a noble appearance, and altogether produce a high idea of the' 
wealth aud Importance of Lbe present metropolis of British India. 

Fort WTUiam ig on ihe bank of Uie river, bo its to completely 
command it by iU tmtieries, and thus protect Lhe city from any at- 
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that might be mode against it, by any 1 naval force. U w-ns 
built at a tune when our tenure of India waa much 1 cm sasiira 
than it now is; and was mast probably ib'Ntgned to be the lost re¬ 
sort of our armies, if uuablo to keep thu field against any over¬ 
whelming force. I beltavu it is s&gardad* by military men, as a 
formidable plfttfe of defence; hrtl l have beard that* authorities of 
the saiuo kind have considered, it m ip large, and that a garrison, 
fully adu^nme to ita proper defenoo, might, under ublo niiina^eniuut 
eadly keep tbo field, Ee this as it may, a shot in nrn'i :r baa never 
Lien llrod against it, nor from it, and tbo only use of its butteries 
is to fire salutes whan the governor general* or any other great 
mnn happens te set out Oil, or return from a journey. It is gene¬ 
rally garrisoned by an European regiment of infantry, and several 
fio mpaniea of artillery,, w ha* butdt on their own account, and I b at of 
the dingy dcuisous of Calcutta* would be hotter any where else. 
To be cooped up iu this hot cHuiatfr, within so many scorching brick 
walla, inaLcad of living In open cantonments,, like the rest of Iho 
army, must be the very rsverso of comfortabluj nor is their erpuduet 
always such as to merit tbo very high regard of Iho inhabitants <■!’ 
the city. There arc aka* in general* eerural native infantry regi- 
imuita lie re, whoso health is uatnraMy aoro adapted to tbo place, 
l hough oven tin-> r being natives of HiuduiUn and not uf Bengal, 
snuffer ft good deal from the climate, especially during the bot usd 
rainy aeasons. 

Between tbo fort and tin? principal ghat* or landing-place* there 
are no buildings. The bitter consists of a !jgq flight of &Lep-S and a 
called il C baud pa! ghat/’ tram buying bean first erected by a native of 
that name. A fine, broad carriage-way* shaded, In mum places* by 
rows of irem£, ruiia, for a considerable dliduuctr, along the bauk oi 
Lin riyer. TJ.i* i& called u the Strand ," 1 and k the [rrlncipal place of 
resort for all the Magnates of Calcutta to tat a their morning or 
evening airings, cither in carriages, or on horseback. For thk pnr- 
poss it id exceedingly well adapkd, us it hai a fine view, on one side, 
across tbc large, open plain* of the beat portion uf the rity* and, nn 
tho oLhtr. au interesting prwpacttf iho river and it© opposite bank:-* 
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anil the whole of Lhe alifppiKg at anchor In the stream* and itie 
utlmlrttrle^ siidiall vbmIa of t??tj kind in motion on its snrinou. 
The whole plain. beyond this is intersected both by carriage-marl** 
and foot-paths, and, especially in thfl mornings and evening** ii 
covered with all sorts of cnnveystlMs* nod almost every description 
of equestrian and pedestrian r^kcra of everciBe and freah air, the 
latter of which is of loo not easily obtained. As- toon a* til ft sun seta, 
and lW cool of the evening begins, or is hoped soon to login—though 
il sutneLimas does not be^in nt all—it would seem ns if the entire 
population, from the lowest sbopkot^nsr up to the Governor-General, 
(should bo happen to tw in Calcutta, which he seldom is now,) made 
a tiimnltnneonis rush into the open air. Every sort of conveyance is 
there, from the splendid, carriages of the great, down lo the creaking 
karmic h ie*, or native cabs, of the Bengalee ^lupkeeper*, with hagiboo 
or rope springs, and every kind of horse* from tho splendid Arab 
and stately Tarki* down to the lowest class of native pons^ T whoso 
knees incessantly knock against each other* and wbosa four limping 
feet scorn nil going in contrary directions. Scores of anw^ or 
grooms, arc running along, at Ml f-paed* by their masters' earrings P 
shooting with all their might, 41 lint jau 1 hat jao p—get aside ! gr;t 
aside E and giving ether Mini Ear warnings to all who art* in t or not 
ln T their way. The occupant* of the carriages, he wull oa tfurn- in 
palanquins, on horseback, or on foot, nrs of almost a very notion 
under the sun—English* Scotch* a ad Irish; Dutch* German s p French, 
American^ Portuguese, with every shade of admixture hctwtiii these 
and the native; Armenians Greeks, Arabs* Piemans, Jews, 
Afghans, Chinese, Malays ; with Hiudostanees and Bi^ngiilera—tho 
proper natives of the country, of all the different cuateii and sects, 
l*i>th Hindoo and Mnssuhnuu, swell dm heterogeneous eii^emLluge, 
Their fmatimm are as various as their dolours, featum, and lan¬ 
guages. Every coae^ivable form «p P dress would sc cm to be harp* op, 
nt teafit, almost avdry form yet invented or made hj tailor* milling 
or amateur artist;, Mince Adam 1 * first suit wa* made * and, perhaps* 
fiis'll the tract pat trim of thru, is here to be seen. Notwithstanding 
all thi* diversity, than seems to he a wonderful dagrae of familiarity 
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1 14 -1.w the parti e# t bo evidently remote from each other in origin,; 

language,, castes, and hjibits. Then?, in the iftam carriage, rid™ au 
European gentleman r dressed in Lite last Pnrbian Miiou # with a fnt, 
aleck Bengalee Baboo, who lias neither hut, turban, neat, voat t 
trousers ^hirt, nor clothing of any kind, save a piece of common 
cotton olatb, of some yards In length, passed round his toiuy t and 
reaching half-way down hb Lhighs : but yei that nearly naked man 
bc-dm perfectly at his case in that fine carriage, and familiarly and 
politely sntnte* the moat respectable. 1 of those whom hr- passes, and 
appear* to convene freely with hk highly-dressed European cora- 
pnnion, —Wlmt is ho ? ami what b the connexion between two men, 
jii external appearance, so very different from each other'—That 
man, whose garment uow worn, is not worth three shillings, is a not¬ 
withstanding the memmets of fib appoorauM, a great native 
capitalist, and k extensively engaged in trade. Those horses, nfid 
that handnome English-built carriage, are his; and the well-dressed 
European gonllemnii la the managing partner of a large count weial 
house, the whole capital of which actually belongs to that Bengalee 
with the one piece of cheap cloth far hia whole d rutt. But, do you 
nak, U lie a miser that he does not wear better and more decent 
Ho Lhi tig t —Xo; bo is not. If bti were that* he would not have that 
carriage, these Sue kur&ea-, and these grooms. If yon go to lit* 
house, yon will find it b a largo and bamkoino building, in ri.-u 
Anglo-Indian style, well furnished, and si warming with servant#, 
and ov^n the abode of princely hospitality- This scanty draws and 
shabby appearance ore quite voluntary, as may eusily be guessed 
from lib >lctik T well-fed, rotundity of person. Habit, with him, h 
everything, and be has not been aoou*loined to wear many doilies, 
nud f in tbit bet climate, is more at bb mm and comfortable without 
them. At Lome, be may have phuity of fine clothes, and a great 
deal of very rosily jewellery T but ho uses these only on great family 
occasions ami public festivals, when sometimes liu will dress like a 
prince; or they may be kept morel y for the pride of having the in ^ 
pitid >hiiwiug Lbc-ui -sometime* to frbiids or guests, though lie scarcely 
ever pou them on. Thii h n singular peculiarity of many of tho 
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greatest, and most wt-alihy men in India. Though they may drtsi 
very highly on :ome great oecnMous, and, especially, appeal 1 aimust 
covered over with Jewellery s they will often be content to appear in 
public hi the sums dress as that of u common labourer, wlV'‘>u whole 
income id ly.s.H Umu u sixpence unlay. I have, do several occasion ■ „ 
In i i! rtieelvoiJ by native Ilajas t who r though they had more linn iv 
huudred serYimbi in attendance, moat of them well dressed., had not 
themselves on *o much as ten shilLingi worth of clothing. Gene¬ 
rally, however, while tlneir ddikes are of tlio lowest value, they will 
his re - -ii some diamond rings, or a go3d necklace, or other oriiaiuimL,, 
uMy sot with precious atones, aometimes worth many thousands of 
rupee*. 

Jj'roirimg the plain,, stand the Government House, the Supreme 
th.Lin, and most of the principal public office^ The first of those is 
a paliivj- of emuidernblo I'lhul, and a great ornament to the rilv, 
though its architecture has not escaped criticism. It was built by 
Llie HarqnLs of \y ellcsley. when G^veriitjr-Gtiit'ral, who got small 
thank a from his mmsti. 1 ru in Xj^adoiihELl] Street, who grumbled much 
at its expense, as interfering with the amount of their dividends* It 
is the court, or place of fashionable! report, for the people of Cal¬ 
cutta nud visiton from all parts, mono being conoidured os qnitu in 
society* who have not been introduced iU Government Jfonse t or in¬ 
vited to punk* often hold there. An intre&notion here is no t, havv- 
ever. remarkably difficult to obtain ; and the Calcutta aristocracy 
has n basis perhaps sufficiently broad, if an exclusive privilege is to 
bo till tied at all. When the O&vemer-GsaieinJ is here, ho holds 
kvees, at which hu receives both Europeans nnd antireflof nuih ( ami 
in liin absence they art held by the Governor of Bengal, or the IV- 
ftident of the Council. Though the natives are not excluded from 
the levee held principally for European*, there fa motim held, 
more especially for them, in tliu oriental fabhiou, oat led the Durbar. 
The Go ye rnor-Gimeral is now rarely in Cahatta, or in any pas t of 
Bengal, us the more difficult civil* militery, and political intermit of 
Lha very extensive riorth-westcri* provinces, require more uf the 
^ atuulion of the supremo hend of tin empire. fl®. 
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therefore, very often spends. the hoi scUsc-tl at Simla- on tki: low* 1 * 
ninct? of the ILtinJiIaya mountains, and moot of the cooler mouths in 
vi&itingiho wom important phli-es, t -spue[ally near the north-western 
frontier. Tins supreme civil power in India lias, thorofore, become 
50010W'iiJit like that of ih-r» Bishop—of an itinerant character, and is 
probably, on tlii -4 account, more efficient than if always Cxml in ono 
place. 14 at all omnia, enables the GomHor-Genernl, in sojue ill en¬ 
sure, to sen personally what the ootmtry is t and better to learn iLs 
wants, than he could do, were he to sit stationary in lias palace in 
f'aTeutta, The Governor of Bengal, whose authority extends only 
over the lower provinces!, or the President in Con noil, conducts tlo 1 
Isjcul government during the absence of tile Governor-Genera!, and 
rofiidua either at tliu Government Huim** in CakntLa, or in the 
country one, at Barra k pur, which bear* r.o tho former much the same 
relation ass Windsor Castlo does to Buckingham Palace, 

At mm® distance on the plain, in front of the Government House, 
there i* a high monument to tEie miuum-y of Sir David Qchterl^ny, 
in the stylr of the monument of London- From the top of this, one 
of tho best views of Calcutta, is oh taint 4, and itUo from the Fort, 
from which h seen to great advantage what Is called u Cbanrongi 
Enad,” on the other side of Ltio plain, along which the residences of 
many of the principal Europeans are situated. These hociaes are, 
most of tliom, fine spacious and airy building's, and have a veryplca- 
mni prospect of ttm open plain, with the shipping and the Fort in 
the back ground. In this district of the dty, which consists of marly 
street running off from the Chanrangi Rond, a great part of the 
European population is to be found. Th& more prosperous classes 
occupy the principal streets, most of them opening at one end to- 
wants the plain, and the other running towards what is called the 
lf Circular Road,” from it* encircling what once were the limit* of 
Calcutta. A ditch once bounded the city* which, from its being first 
made to keep off an attack of the Mahratta jinny, wae called the 
u Mali ratio. Ditch,” and from which the deni son a of Calcutta are 
generally styled in India, M the Mnhmita ditchoraT 7 The new ca- 
thedml, in Lhe erection of which, Bishop Wilson has been labouring 
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with so much lenJ for some year*, is near the Chau rang! TCoud, and 
when finished, will form a eunspienoua object, as viewed across* tins 
plain from the river, or F&rfc William. 

Tlie portion of Calcutta which h most occupied by European 
■cOiJiiiiercLal establishments, 1* that situated be hi ml Lbe Government 
TToutfe* and the other principal public buildings. This may bo called 
the centre of Calcutta, 84 far aa the Europeans ure concerned ; bnt 
the native city con tissues to stretch ttkmg the river side, for lev oral 
miles farther up. It gradually contract! in breadth, till it en&i in 
muttered reaidinces of a suburban character, and villages, extending 
to a groat distance h and succeeding each other so closely, that, to one 
going up the river, it Is some what difficult to say where Cal £ alto 
terminates, and the country lupins. 

This great city haa risen from a mere village, during the lost cen¬ 
tury. J t owes lb origin and existence solely to tbs English Govern¬ 
ment and commerce ; and Ullk^ %hu scat of government thonld he 
removed, and tho commerce lind a more convenient channel—events 
noL at all improbahlo—It may continue -till rapidly to Increase in 
wealth and population, till it rival the greatest ritiee in the world. 
F-i, vu now It population is Estimated ill mure limn four hundred and 
(tftj thousand, while the country on every aide, and raped ally along 
the banks of the river, is almost covered wilh populous towns, and 
villages, often so closely joined, as scarcety to bo disUngui^lud from 
eadi Other. It has been supposed by men whose opinion h likeh 
to be well founded. that within a circuit of Homo twenty mile* around 
CuSruitzL there eim be little less than throe millions id people. 
Whatever may bo the actual amount of the population, there can 
be little doubt of its being immense, and still rapidly on the in- 
t‘ reuse, while the wealth of the community, notwithstanding of no 
little poverty among the lower orders, is still greatly advancing. 
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[t i» not niv intention to give any thing like a i«irlimlar descrip¬ 
tion of Calcutta, either as it respects its people, or its vanon* insti¬ 
tutions. My own acquaintance with it is too limited to qualify me 
for fmch n task, nor is it necessary, as Calcutta has been often des¬ 
cribed, and, from being the grand resort of Europeans of every dm*, 
is hotter known than any other place ia India. So much indeed >* 
t lus the ease, that it stands usually in the minds of most people as 
tbp typo, or representative, of India in general, and can** a great 
deal of misconception respecting the country and its people : f»r °f 

all places in India, Calcutta ia tha W S|Hl3t [,f ita n,ha ' 

bltanta are, it is true, partly native, but there is so great a mature 
of every thing foreign, in 0110 shape of nther, as to make it quite 
unlike any other place ia India. There is nothing to he seen, indeed, 
that Boemi purely Earopaau, hut tlien, on the other hand, there ia 
ns little Unit Is purely native, and o person who fciu ne<u ooly Cu - 
ciitla, can very rarely dUringuish Letweoa what te Foreign and what 
i* indigenous, in the manners aad enstoms even of the null natives. 
The niUasta even of pure decent, imitate the Europeans ia so many 
tinaga, either important or trifling, Lhat neither their ImU. P^ 
leutinwnis, are entity Indian, while the English of every class, 
who are at all permanently settled, havo involuntarily adopted so 
ranch of Indian customs and modes of life, that they have become 

mui'h mure Itnlmni/od than they are award- 

In landing from a ship, at Calcutta, one has to employ a sort of 
wherry, called a Dlnghi, it is rather flat or round in the bottom, 
aud tapers towards tlie to**, hut Is wider near-the storm H has a 
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ifpft of ihed, into which one in ay creep for shuller from tie lient el 
the smq composed of bum Loos a ad mailing, something like the little 
but* tielh! by lIl^ gypsie*, It is generally rowed by two very rag- 
clsliy looking fellnwo—efrher ilindoos or Mussulmans, who _npeak a 
dialect at mrintelligiblo to all but themselves, as that of the build¬ 
ers of Hnbcl f or the unknown Ungw* of T>] \j ;\nl Irving. It is um¬ 
ber Bengalee, Ilindostani, nor, an far as I have beard, any other 
language, used in India, but a sort of jargon peculiar to LhemEcIveB. 

When Dni reaches the shorej a great many act* of palanquin 
bcarenq viitli Uuir vubieltia nn their shoulders, are waiting to skie if 
tbay may bo required. SEi or seven s&ts of them rusk up to the 
knee a into the water tomcat the bout, caeh set praising tbeir’own. 
Olid ah Elding their neighbours' palanquins. He wants to gbt into 
one Lo keep his feet from being wotted in tliu mud, bat it in somc- 
timi^ in* easy task. There they are t abusing cadi other, and furi¬ 
ously wrangling and struggling, every one determined to bare the 
passenger, and if lie cannot speak n word of Bengalee or Hindustani, 
he scarcely know s what to do. But if he h accustomed to them and 
can speak the language he jumps into the first palanquin ha can 
reach, and quietly tells ihe bearers where to take him* and all trou¬ 
ble is at once at an end, Tho clamour ceases, and the mob dispones 
in an ini taut, or all run away lo Home one in auolbar boat, wiiib 
the net employed quietly trot off with their passengDr to whatever 
place they may be directed to go to. If one is ignorant of the lan- 
UMML-v. and can give but imperfect directions, it i> ^mutimes no 
t-itsy matter to got to hi« deal{nation. They will often seem ae if 
they understood perfectly wham they ate ordered to go, and yet 
lake the very’ contrary direction, nnless the person conveyed knows 
lfie way himself, and stops them in time. 

As with the boatmen, so with the palaminiu bearers. Even a 
person familiar with India, and the ordinary languages of the pro- 
wi kicks, ie often at a hm in Calcutta. Must of them, I believe, an: 
naiim of L-rsiia and other districts on the coasL, and tilt reform 
hpeflk languages, nr dialects, alined entirely different from tho::* 
nsiud in towns. Living for the most part by themselves, in mn&W 
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clubs, or coDfederacka of iiulividaali from the same district, they 
probably converse but little villi the oilier native*, reaidotti in the 
place, »ud thus retain the peculiarities of their language aud man¬ 
ner*, while it is most likely, that, many of them remain here for too 
short a time to enable them to pick up the more current languages 
of ike rfly* 

As Calcutta is the capital of the province: of Bengal, the principal 
language spoken here is, of conr*e, the Bengali. A rnde jargon of 
corrupt Hindustani is also much in nso ill the Bazar, but not in the 
ordinary intercourse of the resident population. It is hardy intel¬ 
ligible, however, to a real native of upper India, whose too as and 
accents nre as easily distinguished on the streets of Calcutta, as 
llioao of a Londoner in the streets of Aberdeen. The Bengalee is a 
language of considerable compass and power of expression, and is 
generally admitted, in some respects, to be superior to the Hindus¬ 
tani, or, as it is more properly called, the Urdu, Tim latter, how. 
ever, has the immense advantage of lining, with some variations, the 
tinvun franca, or general medium of intercourse, not only of all 
north-western India, from -Warn to the Indus, and from the Ilainn- 
lava mountains to the Dekhan, hut is in some wcasnra used even as 
fur as the inland of Ceylon, while it is the language of commerce 
ami navigation, both on the eastern and western coasts. It is also 
the connecting link between the languages of India and those of 
Afghanistan and Persia, and two of Arabia and Turkey, and is iu 
fact the only spoken language in India, that is not provincial. It 
might lit too much to say, that it is destined to displace, or absorb 
thi other languages now spoken iu the north of India. Its litera¬ 
ture is yet Loo limited, and its proper stylo is too UHllsed, to give 
nny expectation of on early ascendancy; but its literature is now 
daily increasing, and its stylo is fast becoming more conformed to a 
settled standard of taste, than it lias ever yet beea. 

The infusion iuto it nf Christian truth, now rapidly going on, as 
well oa of a mors vnried knowledge of every description, must 
necessarily, though it may be slowly, c-xpaud this most important 
language, and render it more plastic, by giving It nov forms of ex- 


preaalrm, ami sew powers of comMuaiinn and variety of diction of 
(■very kind* which it* former meagre literature did not require, and 
therefore;, failed to render chwwnl, Tlie language of a people can 
never advance tu Actual tJ=se, farther than their know ledge of things p 
whatever may be l he amount of the philological materials latent in 
itaelf, or in the source* Irma which ith vocalics nre derived. Men 
ermuot 1 mve words, or forms of speech, tu give utterance to thoughts 
or ideiLfi, jin known to them. A sentiment, or feeling* mast first have 
its egbtenee In the minds of the people, he Aire it can have a sym- 
bolt either in spoken or written laugu&go; hut when, perhaps at 
first, by circumlocutions, or definition# of variotia kinds, new 
thoughts have Men distinctly conveyed to timir understandings, and 
have become part of their stock of sentiment* or opinionsthey at 
cottstract from exiting 1 elements of speech,, long familiar u 
them* iuStable vocables, gmmrally of easy com prak elision, to com mu* 
iiicato to others whatever is interesting to them&dvi-*; or they very 
oneUy adopt from cognate! or locally proximate, Inuguages, any 
word that may be found absolutely necessary for their purpose 
This latter advantage h possessed in an especial manner by the 
L rdn, which, though based on Urn originnl llindni and San-crit, fo 
itj^lfa composite language; drawing most of its vocables from ilm 
Pa ra an and Arabia* and Admitting oecnsiorially t even of English 
words, tiis- incorporation of which* with Sts indigene ub material^ b 
likely to be greater in future than it has yet been, in consequence of 
the ncceloratbul progress of English aasencc and literature. The 
I rdu has, therefore, as it (fudostty absorbs the ITiudni* or super- 
ftedes it T in the provinces where they are both spoken, every pftft- 
pet of becoming, at no distant period* peculiarly adaptnd lo answer 
nil tho purpose* required in the language of a grunt civilized peo- 
pEe; and should the Anglo-Indian empire lung endure in a consolid¬ 
ated form, Almost every other language in northern and western 
IndhL, b likely to sink gradually to Lhe class of more vulgar or 
i ustic dialects. Tin Bengalee, indeed, would acinn mom likely to re¬ 
tain lEh hold, than any other of the prn viricidal language tn t]jo 
nc-rth id India. It has bten more cultivated than the rest, and has 
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vme h („ore refinement and a wore oitensirs Hternture, Hut it 
in iik t-s no ^OErtS to the westward, but on the contrary Li constant¬ 
ly weeding, great inroads being mudo upon it, both by tbc Hindus¬ 
tani and the Hindni, whirb, being both essential!? one, are too 
strong on the hordes* of Bengal to be long resisted with 
eqedany when one of them baa a partial bold of all the principal 
cities even in ibo interior or Bengal proper. On tbe other huwl, 
the tfreat and increasing demand for English, among tbe nppt r and 
middle classes uf natives, in the titles of Bengal, especially in tbe 
parte contiguous to Calcutta, withdraws the attention of educated 
men from the enlivtition of literature in their native tongue, and 
thus retards Us developemeut as a classical language, though it maj 
not prevent it entirely, and may even ultimately promote it. 

Most of the houses inhabitant by the belter classes nf Europe bus, 
in Calcutta, are spacious buildings, with large and lofty rooms, 
rendered very desirable by a climate, where a great deal or venlila- 
tlon is so essentially necessary to health. The houses are, for the 
most part, surrounded by rather high wails, by which they are 
separated from each other, and have a gate to the street, or toad, 
with a Pbtwuu, or porter, to open or shut it when any cuo calk. 
Within the enclosure, or as it is culled, compound, there is. a 
kitchen, separate from the house, as cooking would he a great nuis¬ 
ance if carried on within the house itself. There arc also some 
smnll booses for tbe servants, and also stables, coach homo, &o. ( 
within the walls. Many of the servants, however, do not live at 
their master's bouses, bnt go home to their own mere humble dwell¬ 
ings to their meals during the day, and also to lodge (it night. 
They are paid monthly wages, hut get no feed, being allowed to go 
homo for several hour* each day. This is the case in India gene¬ 
rally, only that in the interior, most of thr servants Urn m their 
master's compound, where, though he doss net provide them with 
food, bo gives them small houses, in which they and their wives 
nm) children live. Female servants are never employed in India, 
unless to take can- of mens infant children, or to wait on ladies a* 
tirewomen, &e. Even children are kept, and the cocking done, by 
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men miafa, Ei-tn iadies clothing is nude, not Hr woman, hot hr 
malu tailors. Mantua mater iliiCL tailor are, in India, one business; 
and the genii nruau's oostt, and lady's gown, are made It the attain 
iisefnl fcmiitionary, who is nsually kept as a household servant, and 
sometimes, In addition to making and mending garments, lie acts as 
dry nurse to the children, or, as they are called, baba log, (baby 
people.) especially ia families, where many servant 1 * cannot be 
afTordod. A person of any conaeqnoTtee in India, has, usually, a 
eonsidcra Ide number of men serrants of various kinds, so that his 
compound constitutes a sort of village, or small municipality, i.f 
whirh ho is chief authority, nnd lord paramount. The f-ahih, or 
master, is therefore always a sort of magistrate in his own petty 
domain, tui few In it are hold enough to question his authority, nr 
the eatent of his prerogatives. It ia nc , t aIwaj3? i qw ^ 
an easy task to rule his subjects, Quarrcli and re he] lions some- 
timee take pines, beyond his ability to settle,‘and he is under the 
BECHsaity of calling for the interposition of the more fannidahla 
civil iHjwor Of the rcealurly appointed magistrate, of which his da- 
twndani* stand in the utmost awe. Sock is sot often, how ever, the 
eftM, as Hy these who arc well acquainted with their habits, the 
peopte ol India are generally not difficult to manage, if they are 
sufficiently firmly dealt with, 

With regard to European society, in Calcutta, in general, it is of 
n very adi*1 and fluctuating character, being composed, to a large 
oitent, of person, who come here for commercial purposes, and 
have no permanent interest in tin, country. There is » strong 
tend one jr lo mlcty ami citmriigancft wnaug them, otoh w\ ic-ei tkc*u 
can l, e but U1 afforded. Tl.e character of the city, generally, * 
marked by a considerable amount of dissipation, though, in this 
respect, it is very greatly improved, from what it was many venrs 

5 a " di iUs ta is rtiit farther improving 'o ne 

the worst feature,, hitherto, of the European society 0 } Calcutta. 
l9 tS ^^rdlessuoss of the best interests of the natives. There are 
many of the European community, however, to whom this remark 
run in no possible respect be applied, a. there nro among then, the 
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myftt distingniEliyl nnd devoted friends of the natives, and men 
n4op efforts fur their improvement it would bo utterly impossible 
la ororrato. Bat still it is a fact, flrnl the greater part of 4fe* 
English, and other Eurnjtcins iu Calcutta, cTinea no regard what- 
ever to the real lutenat of the natives* either spiritual or temporal, 
provided they can accompli rdj their own worldly objects, and leave 
the country with the least possible delay* Hence'they are never at 
tlio trouble to inform themselves about either the country or its 
people, and arc, therefore* no judges of its affairs, unless any thing 
in them should affect their own interests. The rauaiuna of the go- 
vnrnraent, arc, by such, objects of praise, or of enusuro, merely Pit 
they may happen lo affect the interests of the small class to which 
they belong ; and if their opinions take the form of kindness Lo the 
native*, it is generally only when the interests of both classes hap- 
pen to be the game. It is well for the natives that this is now 
more generally the case, and that Ear ape an and native prosperity, 
cun now scarcely ever ho separated by any amount of selfishiiflsat in 
either class. Tht Europeans encaged in tiommvra, are, to a large 
extent., the dependants of the natives, who an? the real capitalists, 
while they are* for the moat part, only agents in carrying on the 
oomtueraa of the country, or partner^ not originally possessed of 
either money, or credit of their own. 

Many young men have gone out to India with most citravagani 
expectations of making fortunes. A great part of them have been 
ignorant of tho fact, that most of the men who have made sack for¬ 
tunes, either in commerce, or in the public sumce, were only the 
few survivors out of a largo number, who itriiggled long mad Lord 
without evor reaching their object. Comparatively few men are 
possessed of tlic persevering steadiness, absolutely necessary f.-r 
Idling successful in almost any pursuit., requiring talent aud energy, 
iu Indin, where every influence of dim ate and circomrtances is 
against thorn. Ilgncc it is that so many die, or retire in the prime 
of Ufo j leaving the field of promotion* or of success, both In the 
Government servieei and in the commercial world, completely open 
in all it* grades and advantages of oitbsr station or gain* to the very 
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■small muubtiT of in lei wboae health and baldU, both of body and 
mind, unable them to eonfci□ no long in the country r and ladfifntigably 
nt wort. Thb is nwftMrily the caae in the Crovernment turves, 
butt civil and military, from tliE principle of Bwninrity «tt wbieli 
Lhey are constructed cm all the highest. mid moat lucrative nfflraa are 
rcaEtred for the more talented of the seniors of both services; 
vihWa even the retiring allowance of tlio other seniors* aimrt from 
their ratings are equivalent to a moderate fortune. In the mer¬ 
cantile comm unity, It \& ala*> very much the same]: unless where, as 
it sometimes happen*, oven at home, a man may succeed in realizing 
a great deal by some large, prudent, or nee a dentally successful ad¬ 
venture, and bare the good aeuse to retire in time with his gains* 
A& the capital is principally native, the Huropssfina of the oom- 
mereial dnsa are mostly intelligent men, of good business habits* 
wheno Inowkdge of the prise Ejileii of commerce, and their superior 
tact in the management, of every enterprise requiring general In- 
formation and skill, qualify them for conducting commercial affaira 
with as energy and success of which the mi rives, however shrewd In 
■small niatter^ ore quite incapable. Such men, if they remain long 
in the country, naturally acquire lufftkuCfS, and the command, di¬ 
rectly or indirectly, of a large miiiumt of capital. They, in time, 
become partners In groat bo uses of business; and slionld their health 
GitfthU- them to remain long In the cucititry, anil they should meet 
with no grant reverses, they wow and then succeed In acquiring largo 
fortunes. Still* however, the number of 4atilt ^iccesiful men is small, 
indeed, compared.to the number wlao toil in want; and out of that 
-imatl number the greater proportion only reach tlicir indepEiodcmv 
after it jk too late in life to enjoy it, either in India or on returning 
home, with thy if habit* of life entirely altered, and their friends mi 
more. A great many Europeans in India have been so nnsnceesjirul 
that they cannot eomo borne at all, as they are folly aware thiit 
they are not now Jit for home pursuits, and have not the means for 
their future support in thotr native land* Some of these would 
be in great diihcnlty for the means of snb&fatfitiAft, were it not that 
thtrii la in general, among European* in that country, a very laud- 
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s.bk spirit, which often Iteaib them to mint* each other in wl vdr¬ 
ift v. and sometimes, in a variety of ways, to t^hnM, even in el re- 
spcctatl* position, individuals of tbmr number who hurt h<mn less 
iii Ufa than themifilres. fiance, al*o r widow* andorphans. 
In the Aflglodndii» comm anility, art- geiieridly well taken are oft 
Imtli In the (tompauy's service and among mercantile men. Both 
the civil and military st-rvioea of tho East Indio Company have 
fa mb for tlio rvfipeetnble fcupport of their widow* and orphans* 13 ih 
scanty of which ia guaranteed by the Government, by which also 
provision is male for the support and education of tlie orphans evon 
M f all common soldiers, while pensions also are given ±0 their 
w iduv 5 . Without such a gi-noral disposition to a&sld each other, 
especially to support each other's widows and orphan children* In a 
land so distant from relativea* the state of nmny Enropoana in 
India, especially tho» with large families, would often hu one of 
Terry great anxiety* Feeling themselves to be strangers in a strange 
land, far remote from their common country* they require to stand 
by each other, and though there may he many exceptions, they 
generally da bo with a considerable degree of kindness and gennro- 
sity, and few Europeans of good and well known respectable cha¬ 
racter, however unsuccessful in the world, are over left La Tndia to 
fiulTVr any great want of l3iu necessaries of life* whatever may be 
their rank in society. 

There are ia Calcutta seven chord] e& belonging to the Church of 
England, six ttatniiu catholic, two Ppeshytorian, viz. one of the 
gstabUshed Church of Scotland, and one of the Scotch Free Church, 
two Independent and two Bapt^l eiinrchea. BfiflJdf* these, lu which 
tin, worship h r for ihe most part, if not entirely, conducted in Eng¬ 
lish, there is a tontrideralde number of C Impels belonging to the 
missions of different dunam LnutianH, where the congregations are 
pul’d y native, and ibe aerriees arc entire I j in the native languages* 
tlm preacher* being either European or native missionariu^ Tliu 
missionary body in Calcutta and its ndghboiirliood is now large; 
but to giro any general view of its operations either in the city »£- 
self, or in the surrounding country, would bike more time and space 
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itiELii our ILmita permit- TIju Baptist and London MMimnrr gocSti- 
whose mis-bionairSeB take the lead in the etcjimr-tniof preach¬ 
ing and general labour among the adult population, v, Itilo thaw of 
the Church of Bcotiand,, and Five Church do the >nmf! in tin* f JiiCA- 
tional eifarts that are now being so success fully made through ih* 
medium of she EnglLsb language, are the largest bodies. 

The Baptist and London Missionary societies have about lircjye 
uativr chureht&j several of them in the city, hut most of iliern lh the 
Tillages some way from town, and especially tti tha districts to the 
EOUlli, where there are hot some thousands of people inifrsring the 
Christian faith. 

Tbs Church missionary society isi not strong in Calcutta,, hs-rfng 
iu general only tv.-ij or three European ordained missLuuariln*, and 
a few European teachers nod native catechists. The mission of the 
society for the prolongation of tlie gospel in foreign part*, Fins 
here a more extensive mission, especially in the vicinity of (he 
Biishop'a college, (which h connected with it,} and also in the dis¬ 
tricts to the south of Caleutln. The roman iiring, or Puwyite ten¬ 
dency. however, of some, if not of the general body of Ets agent*, 
greatly dissevers it from other communions, and makes it, in gome 
respectn, oven antagonistic to proi^Ual Lastitutionii let general ■ 
while the weakness of the more orthodos missions., belonging to tbe 
church missionary society, gives it too much the appearance of re¬ 
presenting the church of England as a whole, at least in this part 
of the missionary Held. Tito unscrupulous character of some of its 
ugcntik in Lhu means which they are reported to employ, in order to 
bring the convert* of other denomination* under the nuthoritv of 
the church of England, or. rather, of the semi-Popish section of 
that church, have produced very bad consequence* on the iuiisiL, of 
the native Chrktuxnsj generally, and even of the ImciLlien, by wham 
they are surronndiHL TJn less they arc greatly belied, they have, 
through the medium of their native agents, employed, not only cor¬ 
ruption and bribe ry t but oven, at timos T dnb law, to bring tbe poor 
and comparatively feeble professor* of Christianity, connected with 
other mission^ under their control, and priestly domination. By 
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h vicTi Riw, they have, in various instance^ succeeded, to the no 
* KmaH disturbance of 11 1 e infant I'liartliB, and to their Dim great 
dEwgrace, in soiling dissension, They Imre thus become the agents* 
to most r.tfm-tually pre-parinE the way for the farecssful KiperatioilA 
of their more consistent brethren of the church of lLome T by Lniml- 
entiag Hie same principles in a sligliLly modified form. The Roman 
Catholic missions lutve been greatly strengthened* during: the last 
few years, by the ELOces&ion of some JibSe, Intelligent, and well edu¬ 
cated men, both in the higher oOlces of their church* uud in IU 
subordinate graOcs. New churches, kcIiuoK convent*. ke., nru 
being: gradually raised* with persevering energy, while, with the ex¬ 
ception of a few pcotia < N rgymt-n, labouring, for the most part, 
among the English inhabitant*, the church of England has no ade¬ 
quate representation, Bishop Wilson opposes Pnsevism with great 
; but a^ far a? the work among the native is noueermd, lit and 
about Calcutta, his influence is innch ton Urniled. The agency at 
hi* from maud is but feeble, while his authority over many in his 
own vburdi, as well a* over Bishop 1 * College, doos not seem to bn 
pi nltb 1 lout, notwithstanding liis well known ami published sentiments, 
to i'-uiiblu him effectually to resist their Romanising tendencies. 
BJuny have tbnnsfiL, that hi* own partiality for ecclesiastical dis¬ 
play, an'I his consequent tenderness toward? those, whose fumla- 
menial errors led them to go lunch farther, In the same direction, 
thiiii himself, rendered him somewhat i unit entire to the beginnings 
of the evil, till, like other malignant disease* it hud made such pr ch- 
gri-pip;, as to hare become utterly incurable. Thu doctrinal errors of 
the party he hud always most diitlmetly and emphatically de¬ 
nounced; but must of the liturgical errors, and high clerical aspim- 
lbaa, with which they are inseparably connected, and oat of which 
they spring, do not seem to have been nipt in the bad, mr w;h any 
vigorous attempt made to erradiesto them, till they had grown to 
sufficient rankness lo abutter any practice, or diwimis of Popery, 
that might spring up under their shade. The idinreli missionary 
society wi« not strong enough to affect any thing by itself, ihetlgh 
\U agenb, 1 believe, without exception, In northern India, are men 
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uf lirictly flvugtyltanl principles, as wd! ns of constant Chid at inn 
churafltcr. It U Ufli time, huwem, that list elmrrli millenary * 
foci tty, ax the organ of Urn evangelical pari of the church of 
England, tlmnld 1at? op iU Calcutta mbsten uriLh roimweil am! in- 
creased vigour. It cannot bo plying to pltm* nvaugelicul men, 
vrha are util I a strong body in tlw cbnrah T to leave the missions'of 
that climb in danger of becoming mere auxilaries Id those of the 
church of Rome; but no wbers) arn they more likely to bo so limn 
in the metropolis- of British India, unices srent care U taken. 
Eight or ten xtnmdly evangelical, and thoroughly Protestant church 
of England mibionaritta, would have <v most favourable induce, 
in supporting thu rhumb iu wL e rli tky belong, hot by high ami tm~ 
mstaiiifcd clerical aas nth pl-ions, but by the exhibition of Chriitinn 
doctrine And principle, nneb as most command tlie real respect of 
Chilians wlm may differ from them on points of ^odeaiaetlcnS 
pfltiiy T bat w|m laolii all the E-ame essential truths of tbe gospel. 
It h tin credit to the committee of the ehuidb missionnry auefrtv t 
that its m[ssiou in a city of such imparls not, and where ft tn* sn 
many very exemplary and pious, as well as liberal lay member's 
wbanld, at 3en±t 7 as far a* European agency h couch 1 nr-cl T he 
weaker than altaosi any other mission in tbe place, Whatever 
may be tlm qpinhm of the writor urtLli respect io the Chirr h of 
England a* a whole, ihns* remark?* are made m the most friendly 
spirit towards that portion of It represented by tbs* missLcnari^ of 
the ehtirch Bwicty, with aomu of whom he imi not only bod »erh 
Ebristian fntommrii p bat has often been undated in evangelical 
labour* for th* cause of Christ in India; and* with reaped to whoso 
dhvrrted x*a1 s he ] B clItotb happy to b*ar testimony, 

Calcutta being the greatest EngliiU settlement^ ml the priudput 
rmpodum of British commerce, as well a- th* seat of government. 

whDF& a,t lh * ***** ca[trl5 * f i**te*> rmd other gov.rmental esln! 
Mldmunts arc to ho found, tfai tnlnn therein a worldy print of 
view, of tbe English language, and of Euroyen kuuwhdgn J tl 
gerjeral, to the higher and middle *Wi of natives, h very great, 
an.] they have, therefore, become objects of intent desire t*. nil who 
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have the means of acquiring them, As the desire of English educa¬ 
tion, a pnmkr of years ago, gradually arose, schools of various 
kimU, as well ns an in sis cation, galled Ihe Hindoo Colley snp- 
ported, priMipoJlfr the government, we» triafelkhAflj ami the 
ini quinary bodies, likfwiw, taking advantage of the iacre 04 in* de¬ 
mand, licgnn to teach English, and Lb rough its medium, tha dou- 
trinaa and precept* of Christianity, Largs schools, cawiad^d in 
English though not to the entire exclusion of the nail re language^ 
have now misled for many years, in cumicricm with all the princi¬ 
pal nussions. The most extensive and ^uces-s-sfat institution of the 
kind, is that originally connected with the church of Scotland, and 
founded by Dr. Bull, and still most edicktiUy carried on by him 
and his able colleagues. Though it baa mat, at di tie rent times, with 
much opposition on the part of many of the natives, on occasions, 
especially, when some of its pupils tut-re openly mu braced Chrislia- 
nity„ it bus weathered every storm, and not only maintaini-d kn 
ground, but steadily advanced. Thongh attempts hava boon unida 
by the native a to rube rival institutional with the some educnLifuial 
advantages, none have succeeded. It contains t I believe, not lops 
than a thousand pupil?, many of whom are very far advanced, not 
only in literary and scienliJlr knowledge,, bat in the evidences ftnd 
doctrines of ibe Christian faith. A great many of ihc pupils bovo 
repad Luted the ordinary Hindoo superstitious, while ionic have 
come onl entirely from their castes, and openly, amidst much perse¬ 
cution and loss, professed themselves bollevers on Christ, by 
baptism. 

On tlie disruption of the Church of Scotland, the whole of its mis¬ 
sionaries, both in Calcutta and other parts of India, considered it 
their duty to join the Free Church. The reeling of opposition be¬ 
tween tho two parties, was., no doubt, too strong to admit of ihoir 
goiny^n 'Any longer together, in the support and conduct of their 
mfsTibnury operation^ other* k*, it does not >rera, to a looker on, 
lo 1 1 nvo boon ahsolmoly necessary for ibrnn to carry the sepnration 
into India, u* no radical change wm made in their doctrine or \\hti- 
pliiic ; and .he ip^Lion of the intruhi.oi, or noii-iutruMon of mink 
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Merti, on cah£regatious or pwtlhea, did not practical!)- affect their 
missions, Tin- missionaries, however, on crauiinlMKljr taking the 
aen-intnufon rido of tie question, had tr> leave the tine commodious 
college, which, wills its library anil its. valuable aiijiuralos, bad been 
raiMil by the zoalona and indefiiHgahle exertions of Tip. Dutr. 
Their pupil,, however, left with them, leaving to the Choreli of 
Holland only the empty building, and the material machinery for 
lefti'hiKU, bin carrying all that was really valuable with them, *Tb® 
building has since been occupied bv tliB a^'nts of the Clmroli of 
feiotlaml, wlm have snceoerlcd in collecting a number of pnplU 
eqonl to what had previously attended, so that they have every 
prospect u f * access. The disruption, therefore, in the e!Wc of Cal- 
vuita, has only led to the furtherance of the cause of Christian edn- 
calton. Tim missionaries atm forth by the Church of Scotland, 
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w ell as education. for proclaiming the gopsel vf ClidnP- With ttiiiflt 
xeal and genniur Weess, to their fellow countrymen. 

The London Missionary Society has a similar institution in anci¬ 
ther part 1 4 the town, on a ramller scale. From ibis also home in- 
fcneitmg and respectable youths have recently bv-en received into 
the Christian Chutah.* TTlb Church, find Baptist Missionary Soeie- 
ties have likewise schools of thv pjihhi no Lure, though none of them 
arc so os-tensive a* that uf the Fws Church* nor do they form in 
any caie r a:? In that, the eniSrs work of the missionaries. The Frm 
rbnreh mission, from being *0 exclusively devoted to education, and 
having no regular system of preaching in the native language may 
ipe said to act, for | ho most part, ns nn auxiliary to other node Lies, 
especially to the Chnnjli of England, into which Rome af itn v *inverts 
have already gone* and others are likely to go, in tho athence of 
Christian native congregations in ttmuexion with their own mlsakra. 
It is highly desirable that the Free Him rah minion, mho odd be so In¬ 
creased na to enable it to’carry on more extended operations in 
preaching, as well as to gr. on with increasing energy in the educa¬ 
tional department. While gfcalar edneaiton is so much in demand, 
nud in ono 4 iape or another, jh being widely diffused, especial \j in 
C/iikultu and its neigh U\ nr hood, it is most important that it should 
hv, from the very fliiturtt* combined with the religion and nuiral 
principles of the Bible; hut unless them are Christian church ns... and 
public and regular miiii&Lnitloil^ to rotaiij* or acquire, a hold on the 
minds of adults, the religions knowledge and impres?ions received in 
boyhood, or early youth, am apt Lie he soon, etraced by the euros of 
life, or the pita sums and temptations of heathen society. There 
am probably in and near Calcutta little fewer Mian fhMJO native 
youths receiving instruction in European and o£lnT knowlpiigr. 
These nro curtain, in afterlife, to exercise no <mw\l influence *m na¬ 
tive society in general. IIow important, Lbeh fure, that Christianity 
should be brought fully to bear on their minds, before they imbibe 

■ Tint inilltutiqn ba.i D^ailv &QO |,UlhN ud i* ifclflUB <0 ki-;> ifrfllltj e iC.L'11 J-J, fsiinli 
having 1 1 * 1 ! □ nlrl ■. ii-:4 f-.r t h*' arrctlun t>[ a, MuUhi* hmliJjug, hjl' 1 for til* |Mirchai*H 
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pi^juilicps nfaiastr ft r if! consequence of -linking down into indolence 
of pirlml and corrupt too of tinjmla^ by fulling back* on the iioeutiduti 
{mbits and assheiftLjoDS connected wiih idoIktroiLi outruns; or, **u 
tliu other hand, become vitiated in their principles* by sentiments, 
adopted from European infidelity, inter which they are m no inneli 
danger of fill Hug, when they escape. from the foolish, rmd mpenti- 
tiotttp tmdiLional notions of their an cestoid. 

Already European inMelity, with its malignant hostility to 
Christianity, has made inroads among the mikes* who, having heed 
set loose by education from the trammels of -ups i^Lilmri, so that the 
flulb'tiw of the Eh intern of Hinduism^ have gi-. *tt place to the flutlons 
i'f matErialism. Parties of young men art* to m found, belonging to 
the more respectable nlaises of natives, homeliEni 1 .- railed 11 Vann £ 
indim a ,T or 14 Yuung Bengal," wEio have thrown off the ordinary re- 
strumli of Hindnif-iiip such 05 attending to the nrmul mb h of caste* 
and a braining from be*f p wide, They have adopted the worst 
haldl?- «1‘ Europe am, sneb ns drinking timuidy, wine and beer, with- 
out imitating any thing among them that k good. The transition 
h om gross *nperwtition to a purer systt m, 1 b often attended with 
iwueh danger to morals. One da as of restraints gim way. and loses 
nit hold on the mind, before another obtains pomflriiin of the heart* 
or becomes powerful from habit. However defect! va may ho the 
moral restraints or Rmdnism r the customs of society and of domes- 
tie life which it nucleate, interpose certain oUtrantioni to the free 
tuid open Imlnlgenfla of the passions and apputitea. When these are 
reTnoved without thy substitution of religions and moral pdtiriplej, 
of a higher order, they mu*t have lha mind destitute uf any power 
to resit crit, or any commanding motive to prefer what is morally 
good. Unites in the school* and colleges of the misaiDouies, reli¬ 
gion irs entirely left out, in the system of education pcr=utd in India. 
Thu government education is neutral on the subject of religion, but 
as the teaching of European settmt* must y destroy tho 

or edit of Loth the Hindoo Shuster* and the Koran of Muhammad, 
it is obvious that this neutrality can only be nominal* U la such 
neutrality as pull* a man's IioTibo about hU cars, and I™ him to 
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build another, or lo live in ilu- opun air, unless Min* liifc eke should 
Home to his AttSstanee; nr which sets fit* to an unhealthy, or ILI 
constructed fcowD, in hope* that when the pwplfl *ball bo able, with 
or whiiciiit, assistance to rebuild it, they are sure to tract a better* 

J l ia aome consolation at lervat to think, that while the gmrumftut 
av-dem of education in India £<*ls on the principle of the worthy 
Quaker* who, m being as feed to give somsthlag to build a new 
MutlnH.ILni chapel, replied,—“JVioud, 1 ran art, isomintently with ej- 
principles* give the* any thing to build a new chapol, hut here is 
som e 1 hiug to help in pal lina d < wn the old one j 11 l!i -\ ua i sal*man 
bodies uf-‘ under no audi restraint* and the in crease of know ltd:- ml 
nay shnpo aunt hu favourable tu the prugre® of the gospel, bowwer 
much evil may flourish [a the state of transition now comm earing in 
India. A >yhtem mi-rally wor*e t as a whole than Hinduism. it ii 
difficult to conceive to be possible, and any thing that lessens its in- 
donneot or disenthrals the people from its bondage though in Itawlf 
n^l of ihv character Hint the missionary run approve; and in Us d- 
jV-cts tailing infinitely sh-Fl of the [Treat ^pintn.-d result winch is his 
highest object ; maybe UaHcd, n&Terthelo*a T as an agency working 
towardi ihc production of a state of society, men* favourable to the 
roal program of ihe gospel. There have been some instances, and F 
fear not a tW r however, iu which the teaching in govern mu iH 
*idn>oJs bn? nut, an the pro ft principle of tlndr institution on- 

jolim, buira qnito uutitral on the subject of religion, bnt more or leas 
aut a Jo nil tic to Christianity; or al least, all religions, including 
l hristianity, have been treated its equally lake. The government 
Ims unjoined religion* neutrality in the Lunching, bat not in the per¬ 
sonal profcssJou of religion by the teacher. It doe!* nut require the 
tench nr to say to hij pupil* in the ela&s, that he d*H?s not beiieve in 
the dlrfiu* authority nf the Christian scriplures, nor to forbear from 
explain tag them, ar reading them to others oat of the school: hut it 
is generally an admitted fact* that instead of being quite neutral, 
sotiiD of tin? guv eminent leaohonq labour diligently to keep thuir 
scholar* from falling into tho hands of the minaKmnries, ajid thus 
faster in the miudn of their pupils the opinion, that all religions ar+j 
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were sup r^iLiatiSj against wbMi p aud especially Ohrhtmmty, they 
are to be ou thflir gurd* They nre quite afraid of Hum ptfrlining 
^liriHiiiUi books, hut very willing to Iitdji them to the ivort? of Tol- 
toirL- r IltiiuH and o tl±e: rik,. whom bitter haLmd of t'liriEtiaEity are al¬ 
most their only rctfomiiiDBdatiGn, being imceofftb as historians and 
Uiiiuiunl as philnsnphan; while tlia most tiaufu] works on almost 
i v*!ry subject, el rui kept as much oat of view as fKt&ihlis, beti&usti 
written in a sspirxt favourable lo Christianity. But do they muy T 
it is impossible to teach tbo history of the world without that of 
^krii-itiamtj, imlc** on the plan of playing the tragedy of Hamlet, 
with ilio character of Hamlet left out ’ ]j nucu on this branch of 
tanking, a* well ew in every thing xil*e T save more physical *ziouce* 
irhii'L j* not education any more than plough making is acrienltufu, 
the mti^i -ijury schools—xach as Dr. EmiTs and nthur* of the sam* 
nnuUip art] curtain to Luke the precedence of the XJmdeiio Colltpe, and 
othi-r gorcnmient iiifitilntiona, in every thing deserving the name of 
4i real ini era Lion, calculated to form the uheuaetw of the rising 
geaamyon of im lives in India. Ev*:n the people tbcmkelres are 
pi-rtL-cdy stware of this, Emd where other iuSwences aro not m work* 
prut it sending- their children to the miss in a ary sehooK ?tnd wa re 
ilkcir agency md funds paffleuint, (&««< ichaolc might, hi most of the 
more important piuces p almost monopoliico the education of the 
rising giyiaratioD. to the exclusion of the grivemmunt pIca^e-Allp, 
but iJwM^nqi, Besides th« ^rams-nt jin.l t | lc nii^ion- 
ary Hhooli, dip natire* ham many nf their own; tut in general 
th«y do not succeed so well, nor ure they n popular a*. the former. 

Beside I tie Missionary Soda tips, and ether uutltiitioiu pf a loco] 
nature, fur religion purposes, thorp are a Up in Calcutta, Bible and 
Tract Societies. These, though culled auxiliaries of the parent 
mhtipLicb of the same name in London, U r 0 on Iy nominally au 
their committees « do whot someth good in their own *y^» Tim 
home societies assist them, by making grunts of money; bocks, or 
paper, which they can, of conn*, withhold if they are divatiaflrd 
»Uh Ihdr operations, bnt they do not farther interfere, thtyt by oc- 
r^bnally giving advice. 
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Fur some time* ibis British ami Foreign Bible Society had an 
ng t ut id Iirfia, to IiMik Eiftuf inlsmU; hut Hj-b He*. Bi\ Jlat> 
tasrlin* who, fur ji time, held tbe cilice* him, I linUcTe* retired from 
it, and* usi Car as I know* no one huceucded him. Those hook 
fcoeiety committees in CoJeutia have tho general charaetu: of being 
fllnmuy, and ill-working machines, though, perhap, in the peculiar 
hUUk qf society id that city* belter could not bu ouutnMted out of 
the existing materials- No iir»uLt + each memhor, very bone.-dly and 
console iilhjutdy, does irhat he thinks bc*t for the cause m w ami the 
liberality manifested by most jrf them* in devoting to it o& much 
time as possible, and a great deal of penuniary aid, shows ittffldenily 
thu reality of tin? seal which induces them to engage in the objects 
con turn plat » d by thDsrintititntmns. The utility of Midi largo com¬ 
mittee^ is, boiever, very questionable* especially for ubjeeta involv¬ 
ing literary dlwmstani* with which m ml of tlieir in embers are quit* 
inoompelutit to deal. Their natural tendency is obstructive, and has 
t\i. r Wju so. to the very work they are designed to promote. A 
great deal ha* been done by the Calcutta Bible Society T no doubt, in 
the fireulation of tin- scriptures, but U is much to be questioned 
whether more might not have been done with mil it, had the mission¬ 
ary aodetiefl, by whoso ageuis the versions have generally keen 
made* retained them in tUyir own hands., (ai the Baptist body have 
done generally with theirs) And plentifully supplied them through 
tin- instrumentality oi" their own orcanizatiouB. Bible Socktira 
neither make tho versions urn distribute tliera* full interpose them- 
selves between tho sympathies of the Christian public and the real 
ngcnio, n* monopolizers of the funds, and controllers of work which 
they cannot do themselves. As a guarantee for the character of 
versions, am?h societies are worth nothing* as there are uo transla¬ 
tions in existence Inferior to some which they have issued* and Hone 
more unsath factory than fiooe for which tljtiy are ritirely respou- 
sibte* having oomphitoly overruled the trua&I&Uirs by thoir own sub- 

commit! 

Two-thirds of the members of these Bible [Lad Tract committMfi 
are almost entireLy ignorant of the nature and reiqniircnifI lU= of Lin. 1 
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work to tie don* though, pgrtonally, worthy Christian men, must 
eliimolli to Jo good, Hlimit are never present at once, nuJ ilie work 
i* done by four or live, who may uoL have been at the 

fhFBi#r r and may not bo nt the next, minting, at which any subject 
is diflfflP*0i* Tlit-y nr* Usemfur* cottalaiiily undoing, and doing 
over again* thfl apme work in sonm different way, Many of ike 
nu: inkers are gentlemen enpged in important and very lakeriocLs 
offices, and who, having eoaretily any leisure, can givo only tha 
morv&t fragment* of their time and [UU-ntion, to the abjflcU In view. 
Their op inion a would, no doubt, de:^rvc respect, were they not *o 
often hid Lily (prmoj on imperfect information, and ospre^ed with 
little rtieetson; the hour given* now and then, in the midat of m.t=jy 
other pnrsuiij, to the meeting, being all they can spare to the cm- 
nitration of the aubjecla to whiati it refers. Of all committee}, 
thoac haring to d* cither with vmiui:- ■•: U:u scripture* or hooka of 
buy kind, ought to bo ibulU* compact bodic* not r-f mere mt-u of 
tasin^^T but of literary men, who hate leisure for the work, and 
will give close attention to it, us an object of injporLaoee and r«- 
tponsihiUiy, Uren were ^mo of them paid agent* it might be 
Letter* in an economical point of view, as if might prevent the Li&nc 
of -o many works of an incorrect churnd* r, as Emvo hitherto been 
published,, botli by Bible and Tract ciorioties. 

The principal defect fu Iho working of these *ockik& has no 
doubt, nmisn from the most laudable real for doing m much .rood 
U> possible. Hud those of Calcutta confined their attention to Ikn- 
grd. they we well enough quaJMed for judging of the translation* 
oml hooka required, anil were aUo to put into operation suitable 
lueuDB for giving them circulation; Lnt, by ntkiupting, like the 
tferumpnr mb^ioimrioa and their nsiccessora, to prepare book* for the 
various nation* and in the many lung ring os ftpnken, in other part* of 
i mil* they are obliged, like them, to truat to the indent of men 
professing, J&deed, to know llmge Lin gouge i, and who, generally, do 
know them in a certain *ay # but who, never itn-melra baring, tacQ 
rclEgioiu instructor* ore utterly unacquainted, uu!n^ by more 
strand* with the current lugnap of religion and abstract irntiMenU, 
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find are utterly ignorant of the simple methods by which tatlrcr 
moral or religions doctrines* may bn tujula perfectly plain and intel¬ 
ligible* to the minds of Hi* ordinary claastrs of native society. The 
Calcutta book eoaiiaEtteu* have practically dietnuUd* In gefiH'al* 
the mis si on ar its of the interior^ bot bs*ve pnt tlifl mont implkil ru n- 
ddcac* ia auv cii'LL or military officer, whose tnoflftdfs of tl" Iimi- 
pmffu mostly counted in an acquaintance with Persian, and a 
twhaical jargon, formed between it and the vornactilar, and mud 
in the courts of law, &c.; while of the lallgW£n of the main b-.-ly 
of the people, and, more especially, that used most ill religion, tlseir 
Ilihit-t! was meagre in the extreme. Thu tnisssounnea o£ the 
north-western provinces Imre, therefore, become di satisfied, mi-3 de¬ 
sirous of iet f w g in audi matters by themselves, in coninncUen mill 
p,ach fruanl* iti an:- more familiar wttll the spheres of their labour, 
and the miuiremeiita of Llo people of Lhoao prariinsee. It might be 
well fur the Calcutta Bible and Tract Societies to confine their own 
direct i;i[u-ration* to the district* of Bengal proper, where they have 
an ample field, forming, with the socsctk'* of the dorth-wosEern pro- 
vincos T merely a fraternal eennoxiaii, ami making a itmitml intor- 
change of publication * whore deeded, Lnt leaving each society to act 
without any control from the otlmr— fret to communicate with the 
Hocioiiea im England, and to obtain flontribuiioffii* Br oLlicr old* iw il 
may best bo able. In ibis way, a great deal more work might ho 
dune* and 111 a more efficient manner, than formerly, nnd with much 
more comfort and satisfaction to all the parlies mice rued* 

Anything like a Calcutta wouoply la the funds derived from 
Knfojjiean and other sonrccA, or in the direction ol the operation;*, id 
gene ral, of these societies, will always produce dissatmfriction among 
the missionaries and other friends of the tain# in. the provinces, as 
it has done before, even were these- mutters much better managed 
than they have yet been, or than it would be reasonable to expect in 
future* from the present eon&trnctioll of the committees; and iL hs 
desirable that the Important common object „ shun Id be pursued in 
such away m to ecoftilou the toast possible discontent, and with the 
greatest poattblo harmony and mutnal cottflduace. 
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TEATELU5D LAS D_NAT Eli E or THE eOESTTUT-fcOtlTTE HT TlfU 

MVKM,—BOATS AKT> BOATMAN or THE QAMOEH, Sic.., &L% 

J.V proceeding from rakutla to the IrtHh-w^tem proTiueea of 
India, there are Severn I modes of travellin g- No railway lias yet 
been made, nor has any utli&r speedy form of entity a nee Wen intro¬ 
duced, A railway to Mi™pur am! Buimm lias been projected* 
which is intended, nliimatolyi to go ft* far as Agra cud DiM, hav¬ 
ing Umutfk-s to other important planes in upper India. It will lake, 
Nrfv&TEr* somt time to carry this important nnterprtafr into effect* 
bni when siidIi a railway has ones been brought inio operation* it 
mast, of necessity, give a mighty impulse to every kind of Jniprnv, - 
mont, and lead to the development of the vast resources of Ibis Lrn.'ut 
country, to no extent not ireneralty hitherto imagined to be with In 
the bounds of possibility, for who can tell what may W tins- amount 
Mi' mi ik 1 ml wealth, nr the extent and variety of agricultural pro¬ 
duction^ that may bu brought into the market, when ones rapid and 
economical hums nf transit, eh at I become available, in a country 
where it has hitherto Win so slow and dill]cull ? The carriage of 
goJiHls, to any considerable distunes* baa alwayi, besides tbo grout 
delay, been so very expensive, ns greatly to prevent the profiialilu 
interchange of commodities, whether of native, or of foreign pro¬ 
duction, especially of those or a bulky nature. The snmo causes 
have greatly pro rented that free intercourse between the people of 
different districts, which, in all countries b so essential to social 
improvement, and the extension of general knowledge. 

Though many attempts have been made to facilitate intercourse 
in India, the usual modes of travelling, as yet, are neither cheap nor 
rapid, Favourable changes are now in prospect, and some alight 
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improvement bats al rt'O+ly taken place. Ey the omit direct rente, 
the distance from Culcattu to Benares, i. s about 420 miles. A good 
road lias been niu.il u by (be government, oh win mb no toll a are paiiL 
There arc, however* no *»cW, or public conveyanceis of any kind, 
and no Iuu* T a* in Eurtipa, for the rnUriamm&iii of travellers. 
Small mail dirts have now been introduced; hut till lately the 
mails were carried by men, who ran at the rate of from five to six 
miles an hoar, with the letter bugs on their nhnnltlens, each in alt 
running a stage of about seven or eight miles. The mail cart* now 
used on this, and a few other roads, take no passengers, hot go at 
talker a rapid pare, carrying merely the letters and papers for the 
di fferent siaiiou^. or towns, on the line of road. As yet, the quickest 
convey ditto for pacing? rs* 3h the palanquin itilfch, a mode of travel¬ 
ling post by a palanquin, Thu irnvoller provides hU own palanquin, 
and obtains relays of hearers, at each stage of his journey, front (he 
post office. 11 a has to pay before huud, at lbs place from which he 
sets out, and has also to lodge a certain amount above the ft*, to 
meet any extra charge should he detain the bearers by the way* 
but to be returned to him, on producing a certificate from the pusl 
muster* of the place where Lis journey tertfliBates, in proof of \m 
karri eg arrived there in the specified time allowed for the distance. 
An order i* »n by the tluily port, before him, or by express* to 
each post maMar, directing him to have the requisite number of 
bearers in waiting by a given timc 1 nt ouch' Stags* in bis district- 
The traveller may slop anywhere, as long as hu pleads by the way, 
only he in nut give information of Bach purpose beforehand, that the 
time of bis departure fruin uadi piano may be duly arranged, and 
provided for. Sbnuld be ho ton lutu In rraching his dcstinnUou, 
the *nm lodged es “demurrage*' will he forfaited,, to remunerate the 
bearers tor the time lost la waiting for him T mile** lie cim show that 
hi.4 detention was occasioned by any want of proper arrangement on 
(he part of some oT the post masters, or by any misconduct in the 
bearers, 

Pour of these bearers are required to curry a palanquin ; but on 
a journey, at leu*i right nre necessary, bssidi.-s one, or more, to carry 
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luggage. _U night, one of them bears n Lurch, fi»r which th^ tra¬ 
veller haa ta pay sGiucthiiig extra, besides the iline^tufort flf being 
almost smothered for the whole night, by itn oily smoke, which, as 
the torch bearer persists in tunaltfg cel iho wkdwmni siita, L* blown 
into tlan pul lift] u in, full in his face. If bis parly cnmdsU oT eight, 
four c^irry* and four run on uncncttmlwrittl, alternately* On one 
party living tired, tliuy *liift tin? palanquin to the shoulders of the 
oilier, with eat setting it down, and in this way, if the relays arc nil 
right, at their respective stages* one is often carried thirty or forty 
mte&t withunl being tmee #ot down ; smlcss lie himself desirei to get 
ont for a little, in. sLrrteh hm limbs* or ilia bearers should rc(|ELc&t 
leave to stop el few minute^ to get a drin k, oti pacing a well, liodi 
bvi expem to revive a bakbsliuh* or gratuity at llw end of their 
atu'e* the amount of which Is the only standard by which they judge 
of tljtj mtifc r or wealth, of the truvuller. As ihe one party always 
tell the iwit what they have received* or hold it up for ocnlar de- 
monittraiiciti, the liberal traveller is regarded us a iJ bum sahib, 11 
or groat pintiaman, ami is consequently carried uloag with the 
grtiatusi ebdorfniness, and the utmost respect* every possibia effort 
hciLig made to pl(ia*e him, and to nceakrati! bis journey; while the 
w scurry M|ow :s in napposed to be soniu CJ chhotn s4hih, TI or little 
gentleman, and vs ircated w i ih bare civility, The bearers r of conr=t\ 
gat their regular hire from tlso post oEhco, from which they are cm- 
pkymj for the job, but* the bakhshish, though nn extra T Si not in the 
lhjnd; f h such a regular +l dnaUr," or cmckrti, that no matt of sense 
wo old neglect it, though ha imiy give it grudgingly* and screw down 
it* amount its low hh posaibln. 

The diikh bearers aro not, in general, entirely do pendant on 
this wrt of work for their livalilujmi, bat nra, for the moat part, 
dUDOum villager* along ibu lino of road, having tie Ms of their own; 
t-at are glad to cjii'u a lit (Jo ready monoy in this way. There are, 
generally, aulMant timbers of them to be found, unless during 
seed tunc iwd llWTBt, when tluaj aro busy la tlieir fields. .it stub 
seas.ja if , tie post office, and prdiec, a gents have no little trouble in 
collecting ttau, fapwuJIj itj t{, 0 more thinly peopled districts 
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through which the timA mny pn*$- Only n limited number cf tra¬ 
vellers cnd ? therefore, be provided for nt the Rime time* mad private 
individual* must sometime-;* way to the oificers of gavuratneut, 
trnveSling on duty, Tho Carers ore, generally, a contented, und 
cheerful raea of people, but r 11 ku ail Llitir countrymen* they require 
to be managed with a little tact In running along with ihflir hnr- 
don,, tWy mmally pukr- their trotting pane keep time to ft mrt of 
tftngj or rather, oh a nut, which, eapcduUy whan they are tired, 
sometimes dcgoueralea into a sort of gniol; but, at other titans, 
they seem in wonderful spirits, and though bathed In perapimllon* 
covered with dust, and rturn tug nt tho top i>f their speed ? they con¬ 
tinue laughing, shouting. and making jokes* not always* indeed, of 
the most delicate nature, either nt the expense of each other, or of 
those whom they pass on the roa<L 

Afrcerdilig to this mode of travelling, it taken, usually, about five 
days to riiiich Ikimm, without any other ttopjrageR, either hy 
night or day, save what may ha Btce^ury for rofredituenf. The 
distance accomplished per day T is rather ksa than a hundred miles. 
Poring the eitremuSy hot mouths, traveller* generally make an 
.. arranganum which enables them to ulop and rent during the heat of 
the dhj t and go on during the night, and Urn cooler parts of the 
morning mil evening. It is even dangerous for Europeans to tra¬ 
vel* by almost any kind of coavtijarifse in the middle of tho day, 
during the hottest part of tho year, which, in uolhern India, Jaste 
from tlie beginning of April to the end of June; wlu-u tho min* 
gene rally commence and lower tho temperature. Many Europeans t 

who, either from noceasity, or temerity, have travelled Ln the 

■■ 

middle of tho day, nnd oiposed themselves to the sun, during the 
hottest months, have fallen victim* to the severity of tho el I mate. 

To one tV'iill used to the peculiar motion of a pa.lani|uin T the modu 
of travelling by dikli, b on the whole, easy and pleasant* though on 
long joumoys it is rather tiresome. One may sit, or loango 7 read or 
sleep, or enjoy the scenery through which lie passes. If he ia well 
acquainted with the language, he tony talk with those of llm bearers 
who trot along by his sida t and who an? always ready lo tell him all 
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lin y know 4iLayi Hit country, or anything ulst, villi which they 
either may, or may not k 1 acquainted; »ud in llieir turn to n«t him 
all Hurls of questions, ansuv ruble, or unanswerable. The mis-ii on- 
ary, iu travelling, may have many opportunities, both in going 
«lu«g the ron'I and nt the halting {dares, of directing the attention 
nf the people to the “ life and immortality brought to light by the 
gospel, 1 ’ and of giving tracts mid portions of (ho word of Gud to 
ancli ns ran rend. Tim last time 1 travelled Ly thin road, I distri¬ 
buted hundred!* of tmrts, which wen? thankfully received, especial I y 
by lira 1 1 ma lis, most of whom were going on, or returning from, pil- 
grimngts to the holy shrines of Benares, Jaggatniilh, and Gaya, 
Une morning, on passing isomc groups of these pilgrims, who wen 
crowding the road in grunt numbers, I gave nwny a few Hindui 
tracts. Brahman, who seemed to ha one of a considerable party, 
on receiving one of these tracts, looked at it find said, " Do von give 
this for nothing, and is it about religion ?” 11 Yes,” I replied, 11 it 

is about the ime religion. lie thanked mo, making a fury re¬ 
spectful salnm, and not being able to keop up with my bearers, fell 
behind, and commenced reading. After, however, I had got several 
uiitirs farther on the road, the same Brahman and some others with 
him, rjune nan lug up to me in breathless baste, exclaiming, “0 sir, 
this is such excellent doctrine in this small husk, will yon bn so 
kind ns give us some more like it ?” I gave them several mors 
tracts, and after ranking their sal dm, and wishing me » prosperous 
journey, they all began to read. The seed tbs* Mattered by the 
way side ia India, 1ms not hern all lost, as not n few instances have 
f ome to notice, of genuine fruit being produced. 

Tl.« proposed railway, in the direction of this line of road, has 
already occasioned a discussion among the orthodox Hindoos, on the 
question, as to whether or not going by rail on a pilgrimage, to 
Benares, will destroy the virtne of an action so holy. Tho ex¬ 
treme orthodox say it will; but the other* reply that, on this prin¬ 
ciple, all the pilgrimage* of the more respectable classes, us now 
performed, w> already vitiated, as most who can afford it, go 
carringea or boats, or on gaudily caparisoned elephants, or horse* - 
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iUul mnuy in jialiiriqnittE, with trains of attendants - nil Uim modes 
being qiritu contrary to the arlf-denying r of the fn; abd' 
it i.=- contended that, If these modes of Itw* lliog do not destroy the 
i jrttto of a pilgrimage to the lmly city of Iknarts, it could be no 
inoro iLii J L:i , tt , il, were Lhe Journey g h• r*V.i m.. -1 hy rail. Thin biter 
party will* m doiibt^jpJii the day* a4 ilitiir doctrine is more pleas¬ 
ing than that of the Ingots, and most in accordance with the esiz.ting 
practice 1 of the higher and wealthier classes, who?** religions pilgrim¬ 
ages* for ltie most part, mere jourai ya for health, or for recreation. 

The high road, from Calcutta to tbo north-western provinces does 
ttot pass through any city or tom of gimal import unco, lit! it 
icaches Benares, as tbu larger places arc, in this part of India, 
mostly situated, either on the lianges* or on some of its principal 
tribniarsoiL After leavLns| the neighbourhood of Ikl^nEta, the on)> 
pkicc of imporUmce In Bengal through which it pas so*i p is ilnnl- 
wuu, the chief town of a populous district of the samo name. 
FTert!. flu- Hujju of Burin lio, generally reputed to be our of ;Fie 
richest of ihe native nobility, tins his principal seat* being the 
greatest landed proprietor of the surrounding dintrict, from which 
he durivi's Ills title, Byrd wan is, alao, a civil and military station, hut 
of a seoudary class, having a few English residents, bnt no Knro- 
ptan troops. It is + also, one of the stations of ilio church mission" 
ary society, I Ihivc not been able, personally, to see much of tlie 
place! bnt from some of the nii^Mjiiuries who have laboured here, 
with whom I am nednuin | tfcd + I have learned, that a a r? dconrilging 
amount of success has attended their labours. Tho mission has 
b^n rarrsed on for a number of yean, chiefly by the Kev. USm^ 
Weitbrechtp and Linke. and others, mostly Germany men highly 
inspected for the seal and piety which they have displayed in their 
work. In IB4ti r the Christian congreglLfion hare, Amounted to two 
hundred, and the comm unman is to llftv, haying been doubled during 
i\m preceding year, in the coarse of which, besides others, sis bends 
of families had been baptised r 

A sUge or two, after passing Burden, the road enters a 
hilly region, for the most part included in the district of Becrb. 
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hum, which* in this direction r divide is Bengal proper from the 
north-western provinces of liindnstim, or the original country 
of the Hindoo race. The appv Elution of Hindustan, is gtveu, hy 
Europeans* to the whole of India, blit very improperly a§ tl i ?5 
applied by the nati to* only to the north-western province^ or 
tlie original .‘-eats of the Hindoo** stride king from the TihIoh to 
the northeastern Humiilaya, but u either including Bengal, nor Liny 
of the countries to the south of the Nirbuddu. On entering these 
MlSfij the Bengalee language Leg inn gradually to melt Into the 
Hindu! and Urdu, bat n great many of the people apeak dialects 
that ran icarecly be said to bn related to either. Most of iht ua- 
ti \ f'n belong to tlm aboriginal tribes, though many real Hindoos arc 
in torm pen&d among tlipm. These tribes nro not, generally, to be 
found in. the plains, hut still inhabit this, and other mountain 
ranges, where they have net yet been amalgamated with the ordi¬ 
nary Hindoo castes* though, no il mbfc, both their langtagf and rc- 
Hgton, cm wcH ns their general customs, have become greatly modi¬ 
fied* by frequent contact with their more civilized neigh boors of the 
plains, from among whom, many Brahmans and devotees have 
settled in the hills, mid propagated the more complicated doctrines, 
and jiuperatitions, of the Hindoo religion. It is highly dosirabh\ 
that some vigoroos effort should he made* to bring these tribes to 
the knowledge of the gospel, before they come entirely under the 
bflncnce of the Brahman*, and of thoso more inveterate anil com¬ 
plicated prejudice*, by which the more regular Hindoos are so much 
fettered. Some attempts are now being mad* to instruct thorn, 
wlaieli, it is to be hoped, will be perseveringly continued. As vet, 
however, they have been only of a desultory character. 

It bn* been cha ffy from tliea* hilly dial riots, that the ogenta em¬ 
ployed by the planters of thp Mauritius and Vent Indies, have 
decoyed away the ignorant coolie* to supply the place of the eman¬ 
cipated negroes, as labourers in the sugar colonies. They are 
allured by fair prospers of wages, which, to them syem very «iru- 
ordinary, and arc said* generally, to leave their native hills, with 
the idea Hint they are only going a few dnyi T voyage beyond G*J, 
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ciitlfi, whence* after working two or three ycarfi, they will b& abtu 
to return with large bugs foil of rupees’, But Imw jW of Un-.n*- 
poor people are destined to return form the posixtfntinl swamps of" 
!.>cmt'rElra 3 or lierbice, to their own pleasant hills, where their fa- 
t&en have dwelt for centuries, ignorant of the vast world around 
them. As they are not only vastly inferior, in physical strength, 
to the negroes, but are even very much weaker Limn the natives of 
of the plains of India, they nrc ignite nnfit for tlie great labour of 
digging the EtifF dny soil of Guiana^ and other sugar countries. 
The el i mate of tin ho ]dW T tuir&by regions, is also quite different from 
iljnt of the billy, though hot, districts to which they hare been ac¬ 
customed, and must prove fatal to many of them. Every tiling 
ought, therefore, to be done to prevent tin!to from Wag deluded 
into mrh adiemefti of immigration, which, whether they are ndvim- 
tngoons or not r to thti colonies, are exceedingly pernicious to tha 
real interests of these victims of colonial, and commercial avarice. 
Large as the population of India may seem, e% _ ery one ac¬ 
quainted with the country, knows that, compared with its rust 
powers of production, it is very far from btdng over-peopled. What¬ 
ever be its want§, it stands in no ne&d of emigration to thin its 
inhabitants. Food is still cheaper in India ilmu in almost any 
other country in the world,, and she baa still mil Ho lie of acres o f 
excellent laud to be brought into cultivation; while improved 
inodes of ngricnltitni 4 would easily render what is cultivated, im¬ 
mensely more productive. Let India hare Tair play, good go¬ 
vernment* and continued peace, m proved means of communication, 
and an increase of skill and capital devoted to agriculture, and in- 
stead of seeming orer-peoplod, as she may now do T in a few dis- 
trfotx, It will be foond that* when oneo lior extensive wastes have 
been cleared nnd cultivated, die might sustain three times her pre¬ 
sent population, and still continue to export food to other countries. 
The great work of the Indian governments should now bo to en¬ 
courage the develop*-]]]eat of the vast agricultural and mineral re¬ 
sources of this groat cmpiro ( and the Bociu! improvement of its 
in ill ions of subjects, who, in their present ignorant sta*e 3 are so ill 
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to take the initiatory Atejia in any undertaking, for 
their own temporal good* 

After fearing the hills, the road enters the tnom prosperous and 
fertile parts of the province of BeMr. The portion of Unbar, how- 
evvr p traversed by the road, is by no mean* eijnal, cither in ferli] ity 
or population, lo those districts of the same province, lying along 
eLther bank of the Ganges, Though it ha* many fertile tnwlfl* 
south Bfihur is in generat hilly The paanga of the river Smo, 
whirh rises in the extensive range of liilU that stretches norm cen¬ 
tral India, kringg u* into the districts of Benares and Mirra pur, 
both included in tbs Old kfogul province of Allahabad. TIicsh 1 >1; -- 
tricU now* form part of the government of Agra, while Buhnr Eh 
attached to that uf Ih rigid- 

The crossing of the rkme is the. greatest difficulty en this joatBey. 
Tilts river Eg now generally belie veil Ln hfl the Erranuboae of the 
ancient Greek writers, at the junction ef which with the Ganges, 
they pi mo the peat city of I'aUUothra, most probably the P&talU 
pura of the Hindoos, the capital of the once powerful kingdom of 
Mngadb, or sonih Italiaf. This river is about three llltks brand in 
the rains, bnl dnring the dry months* the greater part of this wide 
channel, in covered only with deep dry sand,, through which neither 
man nor beast can drag himself along, without the greatest ilifllruUy. 
Tu add to the travel brin discomfort, the river divide* itself into ho- 
re ml hr at idles, tin* deep to he forded, so that he hart to embark and 
disembark several If he bos a conveyance to take with him, 

and especially a home, who makE^ serious objections lo jumping in 
and ant of the little leaky boats, or who itmfces sundry attempts to 
jump overboard, whan in the middle of the stream, to the no small 
danger of upsetting the frail bark ; and if* at the same time* it 
happens to be mid-day r with an Indian sun beat! rig on his defence¬ 
less bead, and a strong hot wind all the time blowing in his face, 
and filling his eycs t month, and mnetrils, with the burning sand— 
Tibi situation is one of the most unenviable of which ituy nnOj who 
Sms experienced it, can woll conceive* The lUEfinnUy of currying a 
bridgr fur the projected railway, ncrofts l hi* riror, will be great, but 
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tli ii work Li not* I btliifre, rcg&rited by flEglncers^ aa impra ucqTOi,-. 
A few miles after |tudsiay (he Sotifl* Lljerr? id it Large town call , d 
Sasarniu, which would bo a good p lace to form a minion for Uio 
evangelization of Lb is important dktrlet, but neither our awn* nor tfia- 
mtsHDiinrl^ of any other suomty, have yet Leon ablu lo do mur* than 
pay a an occasional visit, in thu cunraa of their itlaerulfngopmfellftnft. 
Had we agents to apart! r it. might become on important out-post i t 
nur mUnions at Benares and Minapnr, from both of whhh it k. 
m-arly airmail distance* and king on the high road, it could ba 
easily viritcd from either. 

Vrom the gone (oBeimrLS, there is a line roud through a populous 
cou si try. The only rivor of any eomtcquorMfo to be e ro^o d a is the 
KarumnaAti; which, as its name— 11 Hie tlnilrojur of works”—or 
Dit rat, imports is regarded as aulneky—its wiiiurs being so tutlkuly as 
to destroy the m-rit of a pilgrimage, should thoy touch tbu feat of 
ii pilgrim to the sacred shrinci of Benares, or Gaya. Th* late Jlrijn 
PaLui 3-E l] oT Eunares, aa old acquaintance of infne, erected a band* 
M,rne bridge uvi^r itj to prevent the pi 1 grains from losing the fmlt of 
tlteir dovor i-m s by wetting their feat In the unholy stream. Far this 
work of great utility, ail4 wMeb him a largo sain of money, ft 
k (wndly tmdrrstaml that he got the title of lUja, from tbu go¬ 
vernment, a title which bis son now hfiCura. His morit* liow^vurdn the 
tiyea o£ hEa dflantrymeiLp does not stem to ttave been nmch iiierep&od 
by this apparently pious action, as I have hoard them often say 
that it vrai unlucky tu mention Ilia mimu before breakfast, in cause- 
.lllence of his grinning the fa^s of the poor. This is a common 
_sujHjT,stition rtfaoag the Hi tokos, that to pronounce the uimiu of an 
oppressor* or miser, whilu fasting, k snre t-, be followed by aomo 
ealamuy. When they mast refer to such a person* they will not 
therefore, use bis name, but speak of him as - l tbu man who lives at 
slu h and amdi a plane/ 1 or indicate him Lu some other indirect mm. , 
nor. The Jutrammiia seems to abound with alligators Seeing a 
mmibor ui them basking :u the stiu* md lounging about at tbeir ease 
on tin. aha!loi'*bjmfcs of the river* dose by tha "bridge, J went to 
Enke a near lack at them, They did not appear to to he any no tiro 
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whatever of me, or soma people who ware washing duthes dose by 
t!im, A prudent regard to bit own safety* howler, induced me to 
keep on the high bank. Had I gone mot thorn on the lowor bank, 
thtiy might, perhaps, have shown a little more animat ionbat their 
formidable rows of froth require only to bo m»u t to suggest **ution 
In coming witliin their reach. They were nut near so large dj mnuy 
of tlioso that I liavo seeti in the lower parts of Bengal. 

Along the whole Km of rond from Calcutta to Be auras, and 
thaiioe all the way to Allahabad* Agra, Bilbi + there arL Bong*- 
1-WAp or small houses* for the accommodation nod refreshment of 
European travellers. These are gene rally Ion, twelve, or fourteen 
miles front each other. Attached to each of them, then? are, ge¬ 
nerally, three men servants. They can Always, on very short notice, 
prepare n meal, which usually consists of Fowls and carry. the 
standing dish of alt English travellers in India* m that which can 
hti molt readily and uni Tonally obtained, and cooked in doors, or 
out of doors, by man, wonian, or child; and when neither lowl, 
deih, nor fish can tm had, the entry can still he made, with the lust 
spa Eerie, 1 * and never falling ghee, or dariflud butter, sujesjicutiul lo 
the oxlfitonee of every native of India, The servanls receive,, nt 
iUiibu Bungalows, payment for Lho sir Li files which they furnish. The 
traveller pays also a rupee for the use of the place, and inserts hh 
name, the place of hits destination, and alio the sum paid, by him, 
in a book. He Ls laot entitled Eo ^iay in one of the Bungalows 
more than one night, should any one come and require his place; 
hub otherwise be may remain us long ns he chooses. There are no 
articles nf furniture, but tables, chair 1 *, and bedsteads. Formerly there 
was ao charge made, and the traveller Si ad merely lo give HOinufchlng 
by way of bakt^hkh to the ftervnntg, But now they make a eltarga 
*■ i keep up a fund for repairs, servants 1 wages* A< P Any complaint 
against the servants, written down in the book, which I hey them- 
frclves have to show monthly, when lb+iy go to receive their 
at the nearest post dike. Not bein^ acquainted with English, they 
da not know what is written by any one, bat generally try to dud it 
oat from the licit traveller wh^ comes, so that it is prokbk' they 


usually know, Kfere they go for their mouth's salary, whnt h the 
vehlict recorded in the book. They ure, in general however, vury 
dvil and attentive ; and. perhaps, home of those who have pul dawn 
th<! wont character of them in the book of their fate t have thom- 
Mtdles been very irritable and HI to pleaso-—two ijnn.1 it ipg. yerv com^ 
umi t but very troublesome to tr&ielkra in Indio, where of all coilg- 
iriea practical atoidam would set in to be moat required. Wo to the 
mmi who has much to do with tM people of India, if he has up 
putienctt I Here one should never he in a burry, for no body will 
oyer sympathies with him/ lie k more to quarrel with hltu^clf and 
every oue. eke. He may manage _to train those over whom he has 
lull control, lo a tolerable degree of punctuality. but in all lik ar- 
rangotnenta with the noihes, in genBrnl, he must name a time even 
earlier tbau the earliest at which ho wishes a thing to be done, eke 
he ft ill be cmre to dud them not ready p however easy it may he, or 
however much they may have even ft worn to be punotnaL This 
does not al r i*e entirely from laziness, or want of energy; for when 
once a little roused up T anti in spirit^, they will some time % with thu 
most perfect good humour, go through an amount of bodily lalwjur 
mid L-xertion, that few Europfiana could surpass, Of this the palftii- 
qniu benrers often aiTonl esamples. An iustaoee of the kind o<h 
tmrred to me ou the Benares fond. Il was of import amon for me to 
£"• «n» oidling, a dklatiu] of about twenty-four miles, nnd the 
htfirera wlio had brought mo twenty mika in the beat of the day, 
cuuld not go further. King tired. I .sent into a village, to boo if 
any bearers could be got, for I was not travelling by the regular 
plan. About a dozen of rather active looking young fellows were 
soon ecjtlvi't-1 from their work in the fields, wlm were willing to go; 
ami said they would ns vernn go the whole aa tho half of the twenty- 
lour miles, if I paid them the double fara r This I was ready to do,, 
and prouiked a fttnall gratuity Lf they went on as fust. a* they conld p 
ns I wa>. JonrnwhiU hi haste. They at one*? stripped then]selves of aD 
useless onoumbrancti in. the shapu of drvsftj, a-* the weather wuii very 
hot, and ^liou.1 doted the palaniiuLu, which, with myself and &ome 
luggage, wtta by no means light,, and without setting mo once down 


or stopping ran on far ts-n miles, ringing und shuttling all the way. 
Some of lliQLr exdamat !0113 are such Bj tho following :—^ Cull on 
Uf.ja I T am Chmular ; tp k c. T ir Til'.- god Ra m, lot tL-.^U-Uan. ■ .'* 
Well done, Krishna; yon may ft-t at laitT’ kl There, that* 
like tbo tons of your fathers P U TM jour feet strike the ground, 
like l^rmaa, and make the dust fly over the plain r After running 
on about ton or twelve mi!^, they halted a few minntea amt took a. 
ill-ink from a wuU p and added to it,T 6uapect p a little spirit^ and 
then curried me un p npjpflrwitiy without flagging, the refit of tbu 
twenty-four miles ; wlioro after being paid according to promise, and 
taking a smoke of their pipes, they lay down on the ground to rest 
till morning: but Hot till they had assisted me in getting hot water 
for ii cup of U-u; and in beating np the village for other bearers, 
With whom i a In mt two hours after midnight* I want on my journey. 
Xn¥j the amount of exertion pul forth hy the^e moo, in rncming 
about twenty-four mi lea, with cheer fulness and speed, carrying such 
a heavy load, aod stopping only a few min ate* to draw breath, vt 
tiike xi drink, must Ini on ladde red a* n very groat tiibrl fur rucy class 
of men, making every allowance for the 1 Lfi-cl uf habit* Hut even 
this is net nearly equal lo what I have heard of some of them having 
occasionally performed. 

^inuy Europeans travel this road on horseback, or In carriage*, 
lodging at night in ihe Bungalows, onless when they take with them 
tents and servants. This is often done, both by the military a ad 
others ■ but Js much slower than the dshh, nnk-a when they turn 
relays of horses on the road. This road is the grant highway for 
tlit> troops proceeding from Enr&jta and Bengal, tu the great military 
htntiotui, tbit an- principal]yntimlvd in the north-wedern pn.vineea r 
and espeeiaily towards the frontiers* II any thousands of British 
youths are, from time to time, marchad. along ii r who are defined m> 
nmre lo behold their native land. Along the same lino, it is pro¬ 
posed to form 4i railway* which will likely Ihs the most iinpcrtunt in 
Urn country, and have a powerful i cl llu l*ch>e in the development of • 
u-. resources, and on the social improvement of its inhabitants, 

Tim other great highway to the north -western provinces Is that by 
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Liiats. rjEk tin. L’LYBf Ganges^ Though the fund by I and is now nurdi 
mure used thiltl formerly, the river is ftill ibe principal ronti i\>r 
travellers, and, m petal of iuton^t and variety, is fur mure pleasant 
tliau the other, and gives on n n fur better oppurtunity of seeing th.s 
Inrg^ towns, and the people in g on oral. The new method of going 
by sLeam h n ■>w rapid!y auporsod ini:, aud rondoring anti-jtiate-L iEm 
old nud slow process of going by bndgerows, and ordinary Loan. 
TLe old plan, hoover, with all it- dL'SEuivantages, was* of no small 
pnubcal use to Lho new comer, as it gave him an oppuuf 
seeing^ wi&li some h-[,\u ^ a good deal of tliu country, and, mere 
especially, oJ the people into the midst of whom he G^tne jttst to 
hare dropp'd at onra T fLs if from the clouds. All around hint are, 
ia ]alienage, manners, and habits, the very antipode* of all lie bait 
&ccn before; and be raqnim Home i\mo i nud Heparutioti from 
European booicty, and earlier a Mortal sons, to uublc him to grow 
mpidJy Mud bar with a -in tv of thing* so uaw and sir an ge, The <.i]d 
plati of sending every y-MiLj-ler up tho country, in a bout by him- 
sulJ, with none but native* about hi in, oldtged him io become ne- 
■1«Biuted with the people, and their language, in spile *»]' any amount 
of laziness or fetnpidity ? by which lie might be dhlingnkhed among LL 
oifrn countryman. For the- atipimtumof the Itittguhgc, in particalar, 
n«s plan could bo better, than to famish the mw comer, (after he had 
reived a few Icison^) with a grammar, a dit-l binary, and a few 
other bunts, and throw him at once on bis own resources. utuoug the 
people, iritliout an interpreter of any kind, Uuh-sa one L? moat pro¬ 
foundly stupid, lie cannot fail, with hundreds of the moat common 
\v.rnl8 of t-ii j language smiling constAJiUy in Ids uat^ uceompank-1 
with the most expr«ssirt gestures, gmidtlnlly to dEitugtiiih thy HU 
most frequently repeated, and, therefore, of most mu in speech, und* 
freon the circumstances ia which they ofu-ntst occur, lo mark the 
t0 vldeh they are usually applied. Bat nothing fkdlitadH* the 
tLcquisilLon of Ihe language so much tw to he depondunL on a know- 
bd^u of it foL the ordinary necessaries of life, as the young travel]ur 
lll Imliu, often mast be. The stomach ia the best prompter totlm 
longue, when its wants lm-v to he h applied; and I never yet saw 
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mj Englishman, who ha-1 made jl vojnp on the Ganges, who had not, 
at iliEi same lime, made o umsubrabli profffss in tho TTffidustam 
TjTimC . ft Q f stables, and who Had, therefore, mastered the e lement of 
ilk language- Thrown entirely among natiYCs, a. mull, whether ho 
enn read or not, must acquire the more essential words and phrases 
of the hatgunge; while many profound scholars, from want of this 
e-irt of intercourse h and in consequence of beginning premiumvly 
with the isnhtlfffckH of grammar and the re fine men is of clnisieal style, 
render themselves utterly incapable of Hiking with that easy and 
id it. i untie fluency so Important in every language. The old way of 
ii-iLug up the country, by a boat on the Ganges,, was* therefore 1 , of 
conaiderabk use to the now corner, on tin. 1 priiwdple observed in olden 
times by the mothers of the Lincolnshire arehc-r>s h who would not 
allow tliiiir beya in cat their breakfa-d till they had hit it with an 
arrow, 04 it hung »appended from the branch of a tree. The young 
cadtii r on his ftret I'oyugo to the uort3i-wcst ? often ran great risk of 
^i C jng without his dinner, unless lie could speak n little Hindustani; 
biEt be generally managed soon lo get over all difficulties in this rc- 
gp.eet AU such words as refer to eating and drinking, especially, 
have generally been learned with great aridity,, even by I hi- moat 
idle and thiek-gfidled j and on the basis thus formed, the whole 
Hup*. i\Htni£'ture of thuir subsequent knowledge of the oriental lan- 
gnutgeis ha^ been built, This, after all, is the true method by which 
nature teaches languages* and children, the qn[cheat of ail liuL'nists, 
learn them ill Ibis way alone J bat to follow it generally, might 
lower the dignity of some learned professors, who would -eem to 
dud great difficulty in conceiving of a language* apari from ralea 
of syntax and prosody, EntHhis is a digression, We must nay 
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oblivion, or before the progress of Eta am has entirely destroyed it, 
Thu heats used for going up the country, by Europeans ns 
well as natives, are of various classes, the most respectably being 
culled pinnaces. Thesu latter aru usually rigged with two inmds, 
like an English brig T or schooner, and have two or three cabins of 
considerable skae, so as to afford accommodation for n family, with 
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servants, atuS a to! h r abJ e portiou of furniture and luggage. The 
cabins urfl* on both *5ib% farniKhod with Venetian Minds* and some 
of tliciUj also, with fi'Iasa windows. To prevent the smoke, and other 
nuisances connected with cooking, most parties ttko along with 
Hi era, also, smother small vessel, which answers the purpotis of a 
Heating kitchen* and h brought alongside at the times required for 
meals. Sometimes, hub <1, this useful attendant is 1 osl sight of. In 
consequence of taking a wrong channel of the river, or from some 
other caniLg or mistake of tbfl people, which occasions an involuntary 
fjii.it- 1 have had to go without din nor tilt ten o’clock at night; and 
a friend of mine* with his wiff and family, wore onee two day & with¬ 
out theirs. Old travellers, however ijikii care to provide against 
hudi accident*, by keeping part of their stores ou jmanl their own 
bp|k 

The pinnaces urc used chielly by tlifi higher classes, who can 
afford them; Lnt the budge rows arcs in more general use, being 
neither so large uor ho es pensive. They are almost ft at bottomed* 
on account of the shat lows in the river, being wide towards the 
stern, in id tapering to the bows* They are fitted with Youotirm 
blinds nil round the cubing the same aa the pin oases. In addition 
to the dilleruncu of shape, they arc pasting uialW by having merely 
ullft mast, wilti square sails, and uo bofipdt. They 3]arc an enor¬ 
mous lioliiir stretching several yards astern ? into the water. The 
number of oars of ihmu resets varies from eight io twenty; not 
that they row so many at once, but they profess to have that num¬ 
ber of men, exclusive of the nmnjlii, or master, who acts as hu! ma¬ 
in an. Though lie is often* in whole or In part, owner, his authority 
over the crew is very small, ns every ono thinks himself quite eti- 
lUlod to dispute his orders, or scold him for mi am a augment* Thu 
crews are somdimeH Hindoos, and sometimes. Muhammadan*, but 
rarely mixed, ns their religion and social habile are so diverse as to 
dc^lroy all harmony. . 

T]jl'S 0 yii.KM'ls arc exclusively for passeugera, but those used for 
trade are oetaiiosmMy employed for the same purpose. The latter 
arc of many varieties both of build and size, and are exceedingly 
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T|Tnnr' , hfi , m J 1 U aIuIDvL I* VI ■ fjUtt uf the GaUgCS, OHll by mttkllri of 
i.liiiii], ajtn immense inland irsl^c is carried on. 

Preparations for proceeding to the upper provinces are Himetinu-a 
liot wry easily lei ad a > The Europeans dflttled in Cal cotta, may in 
general be regarded as the cockney* of India, and lioir^vnr long 
Lln-y may hare bean in the country, they ura almost n» ignorant of 
it as the new minor Mmielf. This does not make them the It -a 
willing to give advice, bat, as is usual in sneh eases, increases their 
urtifiaenct- in proffering it; hut before tubing any advict' about his 
journey, tlin stranger should empritn if the adviser 3ms travelled 
mU r\ or him himself a refddc-nt in the interior; at kust el hundred 
mUca from tin- city of palaces The kiudni'An and hospitality of Urn 
Enropuaii residents of Calcutta uro unrivalled, and one feels at 
home anions thorn at once. Whatever part of the world the stran¬ 
ger may have route from, If he has any thing 1 1 kf a respectable 
Introduction, lie is reemvtKl and treated Lei u kind and generous 
ininnHT; and every reaaooablu assLatnnce is cheerfully given him. 
If a man boa no cunnc shins, and no introduction^ of a reapecLstlk 
nature* ha lias no right to com plain of not bo Eng treated with floafi- 
dctic*; and considering the great number of Europeans, of various 
nations who emit to dalcatta, with a raLbor respectable appearance, 
l ist with no known ebarariur, it as no wonder if som& of them should 
apt meet always with a cardial reception. But coni plaints are made 
that the people in Calcutta, are too ready to receive all comers, and 
to intri.nltu-c them to their friend* with better recommendations than 
they received with them, or than their ml char actors deserve - t m 
that uthora have sometimes hutfumt for llidr excess of good nature, 
and liberal Sty, 

The best direction* for going op tho country are generally to bo 
bad at thu hotels (where many arc to be met iriih H who have often 
gone the way] and not from private friends, to whom one may ha Vo 
hem introduced, mid whose jl nonal knowledge of Indin, very likoly, 
if not bounded by the ^lulimlta ditch, extend* little beyond it 

Thb eiulsarhfttlon of a new comer, who means to go in el hud go row 
to the upper provinces* generally Uiku* place at L'lmndpiVI gMt, 
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ATI hih Lotos, ns wtill aa himself and n variety r«r pots, pans, 
crockery k and articles of useful, or rather/often, of n5f kFB t furniture, 
bought ni the aclrice of Calcutta frieniK who honestly Mux tm! him 
that no snoli things to aid l>e has! tip the country; are ho ml led mtn 
the budgerow. Ho finds neither room to *rt nor to ■struaul, and tile 
clamour of voices around him, almost stupiflos him. He has, in the 
midst of this Babel, to settle lib acwimts, pay for the cffcrlngu of 
his good 9 f &c. and is so confused as to gi w ft way rupees for shil¬ 
lings not remembering that one of ibo former is worth two of thu 
latter, Hs* servant has eallrd butchers, and bakers, and other 
trade oixiqii from thp bazir A with supplies for the voyage, and every 
one joins most zealously in fleecing him ns mnoh ns possible, and 
after getting n great deni more than their duo, they nil a camper off T 
leaving him at last with lib own servants and boatmen, whose prey 
be becomes in turn* till be gains a little experience, and is able to 
manage them hotter. 

If the traveller b not a new comer„ but one who has been boro 
before, bis riroumstanees are mnch altered ; Lot still his d Iff Cullies 
are considerable. Ho ran speak the language and giro ardor*;—hut 
who will obey them ? Even nn American citizen might envy tin 1 
independence of a true Bengalee. lie differs, however, greatly from 
tlier American "help,” who both profewra and practises an entire ln- 
df!prnd«mc 9 of his employer. The Bengalee, on the other hand, 
profess^ entire rAjtfncfrnce, bnt acts with perfect itid^ ndtuirr, FT 
obedtenev never extends beyond bis own convenience, of whidb ho 
regards himself as the only competent judge. Von may pay him 
all bo ac first asked, ind promise him much more than he expects, 
bat still bg will not put forth liis energy, to do what ho ban under¬ 
taken, mqleiKfl T in soma way or flthsr, lie ha* been ninde to under- 
stand, that unless, he, ih&hj* volnu, does what he has engaged to 
perform. Tie must certainly be n sufferer r in purse p or in person. A 
reward in prospect is not la him a sufficient motive to perform his 
daty, if it Is possible for him to gel that reward iu any way without 
performing the duly at all, unless ho lure, to endure unit severe 
penalty for its mn^ performance; but when brought fully under 
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kith these influences it h remarkable what energy hr will nt limn* 
|mt forth. In this he iUfbra from the Flindostiiis, who, though by 
no means iuiKerior tn the Bengalee In intellect, is gETc-Cktly Ins supe¬ 
rior in manly energy nnd physical power, Bat whether the travel¬ 
er has Bengali's nr Tlindoatiini boatmen; his position, in ‘■tar ling 
from Calcutta lor tho upper profinres^ la much the same. Stoicism 
geutitd hi& only resource, bnt even this is not enough. The ptoplo 
think nothing of popping for any length of time, to suit tho colive- 
nbnce of any mon or boy of their number, and after they have got 
part of flic faro in advance to purchase provision-. they all go elf lo 
the basso f to spend their money. If tho boatmen belong lo Cal¬ 
cutta, tho shopkeepers, eipetiuGy the grain sellm, are watch I tig to 
get hold of them as soon ua they receive their money, to obtain pay¬ 
ment of their dcht£ r before they leave; atid their wives and eliil- 
dri'-m are also waiting,, and ready to scramble for something to beep 
them till the husband or father returns; so that the |H>or fellow has 
often to start on a voyage, which b to l&rl for &umu months, with 
not m much m suffices to get life supper the night after lie has 
loft homo, Bnt what with borrowing from others* and entreating 
the employers of the boat now nnd then for a little more of liix 
wages in advance, nnd foraging in varioa^ other ways, he managr* 
somehow or othor r to gut on front day to day, till ho mums, and 
then all these harpies will he on hint again, Whatever, in fuel, 
may he the wages of a Hindoo labonrtrr, nnd whether or not ho in ay 
have others dependant on him for mi pport, ho u almost a!way* in 
Lkk r and consequently in the power of his creditors., who, as long As 
ho owes Ihem anything, and they never wish him to pay the whd e , 
oblige him to deal exclusively with them, and tlmt at any terms 
they may choose; no that ho has always to pay for the food and 
clothes of his family, much more, {souml tales even Ilf tv per cent 
morn} than their market value. Ho becomes often in this way little 
else than tho aerf of the money lender^ or tho grain dealer* usually 
one and tho i&uiq person, and be has not energy of eharorler, nor 
perseTorBOCC in economy* to enable him to break through tlii* bon¬ 
dage. Tho&& who* by care CLnd industry, have managed to keep mu 
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of debt, mill pan thertfun Tray their fond at the baiAr, in largo 
quantities and with ready money, pan usual ly live butter at one 
half of tin) espouse, than those who are in debt te the grain dealer. 

Shonlil the crew belong to the upper provinces, the diilkulty in 
getting them started is less, but croft they have very often ere fi¬ 
lers and claimants of various Uadi, tmtli nude ami female, r e a dy to 
pounce npon them, when they have men i red a part ot tlioir a ages in 
advance und ore about to depart Thu roodinthh with which thu 
people of Indin borrow and lend, or give credit, whether they: know 
inch other or not, leads always, and everywhere, to innumerable 
and Tiukiit altercation* and sometimes even to hluws. The country 
people are much cheated by the more running in habitants of the 
towns, and nowhere perhaps more so, than j Q Calcutta; where the 
Bengalees, everywhere eipcrl in cheating and lying, excel even 
their «wii countrymen in other places. 

After the traveller seems to have got erery thing Bellied for his 
voyage, ho orders the boatmen to ucniiior the vessel, and start; but, 
after wnilittg half an hour, nr more, he finds no movement taking 
place, lunl goes on deck to enquire the cause, when he is told that 
Li's own servant has gone to the hai*;ir, to bring salt, or some tiling 
t-Tse, that he had forgot, and they ary waiting for him. ITu orders 
(hem to go without him, but out comes another and more important 
cause of delay—the ntftnjhi 1ms been Belaid hold of by a creditor, 
who will not let him go till be either (lads the money, or security 
for its payment, and one half of the boatmen are not yet com* from 
buying their provisions, and they cannot go without them. Anufhur 
hoar, or perhaps more, passes, and at last he finds nil hands 
mustered, bnt the <luy it well spent, and now the tide is against 
them, and it is not possible to go up the stream, especially os the 
wind is unfavourable. The day is lust completely; and thongh he 
may scold a little, it is of no use, the people hear it with most 
exemplary composure, and he most make np Ids mind to go to led 
in tile boat and sleep, if ho can, amidst a thousand noises, and tor¬ 
mented by the bites of inrrinds of mosquitoes, Tim minjhi has 
promised most emphatically, swearing by bis own head and that of 
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his father, that he wGl *lart wIs u never the la rla lams, and nbpni 
ihre^ In ihfr morning lie fmd- J the bn-lsrermF is tjcUully in me lion r 
And lhi%t tliey are rowing and shoving her along,. through the frnowiia 
vt shipping, mocircd in ibo HughlL Sach, wutiTftral eoeasitms, ]\m 
bt-en the cutnmencement of my own rpyst^ca qu Uie flange^ whim 
proceeding tu Bemirca. 
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Arran leaving Calcutta with n favourable tide, the bndigorow L* 
Gait]y rowed along; the city, with* its crowds of shipping is soon 
left behind, and the traveller had n pleading panorama presented to 
him on both banka of the Ifnghli, which arc covered witlf beautiful 
country hoata and gardous, interspersed wllIl little temples* Mosquos t 
and native villages, peopiug out from the dense foliage + with their 
ghjits covered with multitudes of bather*, both mule and female* 
not always, indeed, too strictly attentive to decency. The tide run*, 
pretty strongly up the river, For at leant thirty milas abor* Cal¬ 
cutta, and oecasioanlly much farther, so that, unless the wind is 
contrary, the oars. arc little required. Hut, in genura^ in going; up 
the Uughli, and more particularly the Ganges itself* the vewela 
Intve to be towed by a long rope, called by the natives a " goon,** 
Tbb ropti r they run out to a greater or less length, according to tho 
state of the bank, and most of the crew go on a lwc T each man hav¬ 
ing a piece of thick bamboo, about two feat long, which ho holds 
tight across his breasL with one hand, while one end, to which a 
turn it rope is attached, rises above his shoulder. Thia small rope is 
made fast to the larger rope, at pleasure, and the piece of bamboo 
pro vs u tb it from hurling his shoulder or linnd a, while he is able, as 
bo walks on, in a stooping attitude, to throw his whole weight oil 
it. The larger rnpo T to which enob man's smaller one is attached* 
is passed through a block for the purpose, at the most head, and 
the ace descends and is fLied near the helmsman, who can, without 
leaving the helm, let it ont to a greater length, or ahoirten it, as 
may ho requireJ by the state of the river or bank* or in conse¬ 
quence of having to puss it over the musts of other vessels between 
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kina and the i-Sjore. Where tlic wate r happens to bo deep closv to 
the hawk, the vessel is kepi m&r the shore, m that a shorter mjm 
ana woo the pnrpo&e, and th e wo rk of the boatmen is easier; bnt if 
it ia shallow, the rope la as to bo let out lo much & great length, that 
it becomes, of itself, el very Leary burden. In passing the mouths 
of other livers, or between shallowe and Band bank*, the men Lave 
often to wade up to the dun, and not un frequently evoifc to B-vlm % at 
which they are as export as the alligators them selves. At many 
]iUre« t alio* they have to come on board and push the nloug 

w ith bamboos r As they have only square sails, they ran do little 
or nothing, by tacking, when (ho wind is un favourable, hut when it 
is easterly they can make ooimderahk progress ngainat the stream* 
by keeping os much, as they can out of tlio rapids. They, however, 
often get aground, and great did ay in ofloanionid. Aa the boats 
have no keels, and ore almost flat in the bottom, they sustain no 
damage from moiling so often oshora; hut 1 have *0011 them get so 
entangled among hunks, an to go only four or five miles tn a whole 
day. In this rainy season, the voyage can ho made in much ksa 
iitne than in any other part of the year, ns the winds are then fnore 
frequently from the eastward, and the average course of the Gauges 
h from north-west to south-rust, though in many places it winds so 
much, that* after sailing far mmu days, one fiuds himself, us for as 
the places on shore we concerned, very near where he set out. No 
out; wind, therefore, entirely $uits for any length of time. There 
ure, also, :ioaie park of the liver where tb&re are very dhl'anlt 
rap his T up which, if there \m a contrary wind of uny great strength, 
it ia al moist irapo&eihk to track a heavy boat, am) times 
dungeroas to attempt it. On such occanon*, it is usual for the him- 
men to sit down on the hank, to which they have made fast iho 
boat* am! them quietly smoke th&ir pipes, and even for an hour or 
two after the wind has completely abated, they cannot hsr again 
roofed to their work + Some of them, perhaps, hnvc gone to sleep, 
and olhori liavt wandered Into the neighbouring villages, or 
harars, and cannot he found, and their employer may fret himself 
to death if ho likes* but wo one will pay any attention to Lira. 
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Ferh&p* they liavc begun to took ami tat a garni meal at their lei¬ 
sure, though it is not the proper time of the day, and no Hindoo will 
either hurry himself In cooking, or take one moment less time for 
eating, whatever he the exigency of hie atToira, You may get him, 
indeed, to go without his dinner altogether, hut if ha is to hava it at 
nil, he must cook it, and eat it, with all due ceremony, and the 
most dignified leisure. He must also perform alt the imunl ablu- 
tions; for, like a true Pharisee, “except he wash, he eats not,” and 
all his poti and pans, ns well us hi* hands, mouth, and teeth, must 
Iw carefully, and with due order, purified with water, before any 
business, however urgent, can bo admitted to interfere with this 
most important duty of his life—eatiug his dinner according to the 
forms prescribed by his religion, or the rnlcB of hie caste. 

About seven miles above Calcutta, there is an important institu¬ 
tion, for tho education of native orphan girl*. It was founded 
by Jlri, Wilson, who, for minty years, devoted herself with great 
seal to the promotion or female education la India* For a con¬ 
siderable time, she carried on, with much success, what was culled 
the Central Female School,” in Cal rut la, and which, in general, 
had several hundreds of pupils; hat, after flailing the orphans 
among them, for whem she had provided a home at the institution, 
greatly increase, she resolved to separate than entirely from the 
heathen day scholars, in order that they might be educated more en¬ 
tirely as chriatiau children. She, therefore, comutrneed this institu¬ 
tion on the hanks of the Hnghli, at a place called Agrapara. % 
her influence and perseverance, funds were raised for the erection of 
snitabj* buildings, usd for the support of about a hundred girls, who 
are lodged, clothed and f«l, as well as educated. Not stopping 
bure, however, Mrs. \V ilsou went on and built a handsome church, 
it house for a mission ary, and others for a hoys' school and school¬ 
masters; so that Agruparn may now bo called a Christian village, 
and a centre from which the knowledge of the gospel may spread 
out, and influence, the surra and! a a district. A missionary of (lie 
Church society new labours here, who has established a school for 
heathen boys, which, from the last account seen by me, is reported 
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on JJrHuh grtumd* noil ihnv were obliged to begin their labours at 
SersilripEr, where, to the honour of Denmark, they wore allowed to 
proaoento their enterprise without mole-station., though the- British 
government of tbnt day* used its inline tire to got them expelled. It 
h most creditable to Denmark, that not only in the north, but oho 
in the south of India, she was, not merely itio first to protect mis- 
sdonurifli in her settlement, but that the ksrig of Xtomuork hitn^tlC 
irns the first to send protestanl tuissionarioi to the eastern world. 
How changed since then h tho state of public opinion. even in tho 
bigliMt circles, in India, witlf respect to minionary work t 

Serampur is r por1ia|!M, tho neatest am! moat pleasant town on the 
LIugfalL It him tlm advptogo of having the water aim -t on iwo 
sides, as the rirer here imkfia a due bond, so that tho town sUftda 
on ll point of land* ami thus the wind u almost constantly pooled by 
puss lug over the river, which is hero of considerable width. No [hang 
adds* more to the comfort of a town, in ±o hot a climate us Jjidiri, 
than 10 have refreshing breezes blowing over an expanse of water, 
especially if tin* water, as here, h in constant agitation by current n 
and tides* There are many good linns* > m Semtnpni', and on the 
whole Lbere is less of that mixture of grandeur and meanness, no 
common in Indin, and moat of all in Calcutta and other semi Thin- 
pean places. It was oneo T however, n place of much more conse¬ 
quence than it is now; and during tbu long European wrn^ It en¬ 
joyed great advantages in tho way of trade, being the medium used 
for the remittance of money to England, by Denmark f in conse¬ 
quence of the Danish flag being for tho most part neutraL At a 
later juried it became a sort of asylum for debtors, especially from 
Calcutta, Icing beyond ihe jamdictlou of the British civEt courts; 
and defaulters who wished to escape jail, nand to run races on the 
rif^F, with the Calcutta bailiffs, to reach Uiii city of refuge. Of 
i\m privilege ibey are now deprived, as this bet resort of rognod, 
has become British ground* 

Serampnr bus T for a considerable time, been of no use tu Donnmrk, 
os its commerce has entirely declincd T being abaorbid by the more 
prosperous port of Calcutta* This hnj been., in part, occMlonrd by 
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the oceutLialaLion of sand banks in lElp river,, between Serampur and 
CulvuLLft, rendering it eo shallow, tinier in very high tides., that no 
venae k, drawing more than a few ftvt of water, can now rtacli 
Serampor, thong It nt one tlniu thn rivor wm *o dc«p that largo ghip* 
of war went np oven farther. By many, it Is feared, that Lhu name 
pause will at no very distant peri ml occasion Urn cotoroercial 
decline of Calcutta, or ru its removal farther down the river, 
ub tbo struana is* grad mill y beroraing more shallow and dangerous,, 
ubIuth art Ginm |o thu assistance of nature^ and keep the channel 
opfio for ships of largo harden. 

Thu Baptist mi5-310u, for which BcmrnpuP lias been monte* U-lj rated 
iu Europe, and without which it would have been scumily over 
beard of, is still carried on here, though now but on fi am all scale. 
The painful dispute whiuh ft--i‘ a number of yours, separated the 
^enuupiir mi^ioiHLrias, and their ndlierent i at other station! iu India, 
from the BapLmi missionary Booiety ? has now been happily brought 
U* an otid. Some years ago, most of tho branch missions were, 
with the consent of those who ouuLimmd to eeenpy the central 
htnlion at Serompur, and who were the re^pousiblo conductors of 
the general affairs of the body, rouuiied to the parent society in 
London, through their agents in bakuttxu The mission nt Seram- 
pur, its if. however, ixmlinutd to ho carried on by the iate Rev. 
Dr. Mack, nt;ii Mr, John ^farshmai^ son of Dr. Mardhmau, one of 
tin fotindara of the luListou, till the death of the former. That 
won I was not only a very Beriosifj loss to Senuttplli\ hut to India. 
Dr, Mack waa one of the moot talented, judicious, and laborious 
missionaries ever sent to the country. In addition to hh other 
labours ho lUmaU'd Mr. Marshman in conducting the “Friend of 
Indio/’ 0 well known weekly journal, which, apart from its cousis- 
tmvt religions cimracier p is generally regarded as the most e a light¬ 
ened, and iudnentinl newspaper published in tlia country. This 
journal has been of immense sendee, to the mci^ of § on lid mora¬ 
lity and trno religion, and also to the social and political iuterasia 
of the people of India, repenting which no public writer* in the 
empiiry, liave bct-ii butter informed and more able and willing to 
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Employ tliuir talents and influence for the general good,. hd trammeled 
by party or class Interests; wliiJu almost every otter Indian jour¬ 
nal hcis t in general* been moro^r less the organ of some section,, 
either of the public se trice, or of the legal, or moriiatitile com- 
in unities. 

Since the death of Dr. Mack, Mr. Murihttina has entered into 
an arrangement highly hogionrakle to bimuelf, by wMoh-the property 
formerly held by him ns trustee for the 3enunpur minion, lias been 
pat into tlni of tlio rapri-*entatiTes of tlm parent enriety - 

wTu^e agent * have token possession of the chapel. Ac. so that this, 
LliHir original miss inti, is again carried on in harmony with the ot 
though not on so lan*e a scale as formerly. This very paiiifal achbm 
may now, therefore he oonaidfred as at an end; though it is im¬ 
possible to my how modi evil it ha* caused to the work of the gos¬ 
pel in India, or how nmrli good it may have prevented* As to 
^rfio were right, as who were wrong, it is new of litth moment 
to deride. IDaHorcut sides wore talon by good mm t usually con- 
sideivd wise and upright. Each party has Find it* warm friend* 
and apologists, while many Impartial mon, who hrive fully hoard 
Iwith siiios, and liavo had some local knowledge of thu causes of dis¬ 
cussion, have not considered any one party a* right, or the other 
entirely wrong. Some, not altogether nnacqnainti-d with the con¬ 
stitution* and working of public someth ari- more disposed re 
attribute the failure of ihe Senimpqr mission, to the ill defined and 
defter iyo character of its constitution, if it canid bo said ever to 
have had one at alJ T than to the pnrttepi on either side, A* \i res¬ 
pects property, espr-e Lilly, no distinct riib-s seem ever to have bean 
laid. down, a* to what belonged to the misstonark'S, or what bidoaged 
to tln^ mission. The Fiaptist society, more than any other in India, 
has been ciposed to dittkmltios in eefinerion with property, aa most 
oi what it ever had, or still bus, was net acquired by laying on t 
its own fnnds in the purchase, hut by it* ngunri being allowed 
in hold appointments distinct from their mission [fry work, or by 
tarrying on busmen of a remunerating riiaractor, the fends m 
a^iHired, being generally applied in one way or other, to the objects 
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fcf tliir r-iuct^ty. Instances however, exist in which property thus 
acquired, or arising from local efforts, is. not legally M-cured* and 
Instead of be Eng the mid-nil-Led property of the Budeticj in England, 
may be claimed, on the ileutli of their present agents, by Elmir heirs 
mid executors; or revert to the government, or other parties for 
want cf Urn means of proving that they who formerly held them In 
their own name, were bnt the agents of others. 

In India, it is peculiarly necessary that all mission property shonld 
from the Jirai ? he secured, in the best possible legal manner, to the 
Pieties by whoso agents it is used; rind not merely in the name of 
thoir agents on ihe spot, whose frequent, and sometimes sadden re- 
moTalSj by death, or otherwise, mny destroy the proofs of real 
ownership—a most dangerous thing ia a country like India, wlhtfa 
there is .ho much legal Ehinmery, and so much false evidence in 
courts of law* espticiully in connexion with the rights of property. 

Most of the large societies have now a considerable amount of 
property, in the Interior of India, where frauds of this kind tire 
most canity committed. Thi* property consist* of chapel*, and 
Nchool-hondoft, mi:iSLonariei‘ hunscs, 5fo,, all essentially necessary for 
their nperationAr Most of the so buildings hnwevi-r. tire raised hy 
local rontri hat ions from friends on the spot, and scorn yf them have 
buon made gifts of to the- missions, without any legal eunveynin'e 
whatever, Some friends to the cause, who tiavo fcea thu need,, 
poi-fonps, of a small house, or apiece of ground, hrivo girou it at 
oucl^ and it has Injun, and still h used for nrisif nancy purposes, but 
no legal proof could be produced that ;my society, or its agents, are 
its real legal proprietors; and, at some futuro period, ft might he 
ca?.ny silienatcd, should any temporary snap-:u.dim take plaer in hn 
n-.j or occupation—a thing far from uncommon in a stiito so fln.-i.iiut - 
mg n.H tl]at of European affair* in India- Tbeso remarks hare been 
sug^L^tt'd by a reference to the discussion which wai ro long carried 
on about the minion property at Sorampnr* and an* made will, o 
view to sngwt-At to ilie directory df societies holdiw such property In 
India, tin. 1 duslraddent'.-^ of ht ing very cai-ofol in haring it properly 
inverted, ta prevent nil danger of future loss or perplexity. The 
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author is not lawyer enough to give ndneo m to what onght Uha 
done, hut snch advice can easily be bad in the proper igtiAffeatai Ula 
only object* is to give a bint on a subject* which all mind allow to lie 
of no small importance to the future good of on r hi is? ion § in India, 

The Seram par college* erected by the riii^injiarie-s of the Eap- 
tist society, is a large and fiandjtomc limMing, fronting the rsve-r. 
It h fitill occupied for its original purpose, but has not, as yet* 
been so extensively infill, as its rather sanguine founders anti- 
cl paled. In this^however, it has only been like- many other plan* 
formed rather prematurely ill India* bnt good in thomselvra A 
grant of kud* for its support, was made, l lmlievo, by the ^vern- 
inenlj in Liu.- Sunderbans, which Inu* not, ns yet* been of great valno, 
but* $k tho enltiration of the 30 park increases* it may become a con¬ 
fide ra L-lu - mlv it into I, 

The printing establishment—originally the principal oik' in ihe 
countryj and frottt whir3], in the flourish3Jig days of the minion* go 
runny cepita of tin* ru-hpiures were sent forth in almost all the lan¬ 
guages spoken in India— i s still carried'on by Mr, Murdrum n., tluuijrh 
on ji ftinttlfer scale* as well ua iTpaper manufactory r of considerable 
extent. They are not now T however, connected with the mi.iiion, 
which is conducted by two of the mis hi m juries of the Baptist society. 
The misskn lu re is out likely lo be-ootne again the i-.luIi-j? of an v*.- 
tfc UiivF- system of agency for the country in general, hut muy still 
he a minion of importance for the district around* which is very 
closely inlrnlufated. 

The great error of the venerable fonudm of the Strampnr mis¬ 
sion, was their attempting too much. It may bo true, that great 
things are not likely to be accomplished* nnlu^ great thing* are ex¬ 
pected aud attempted i bnt still there is snob a thing as beginning 
to build a tower without counting the cost, and afterward* leaving 
it unfinished for want of tb-a necessary resource. Extensi ve diffu¬ 
sion, and not concentration of agency, was the principle on which 
their missionary policy was founded, both ns it respects tlm iliitri- 
butk-n of their subordinatu agents, and their own labours in truiio- 
laling the word of God. T3ie fervour of thetr steal, in the nhdotice 
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of txporiiMiK, 1*4 thorn to attujiipl what it was impossible Hint they 
eonld l?o qualified Lo accomplish,—the Irauahttion of the scriptures 
into nil the Impinges of India, and limy never produced a 

translation into EUly la. nonage that long outlived the unites; but el! 
the sMiLi tiuiOr their attempts guru a stun alas to cithers, while their 
versions farmed in gone ml, a basis for those of their snccossor^'fniil 
especially for those of their flwn body; who have considerably ini- 
proved one or two of then, but allowed the rest to sink into obli¬ 
vion. Some of them, indeed, wore made into dialects, nnd not into 
languages suiUrianily distinct, to require separate versions* and 
lienee,wore never of any real practical utility ; but others were into 
important languages, and have even, when miper&cded by others, 
made under more favourable tire am stances, been uf great use for a 
time. The Into Di\ Tales of the same body, has greatly bn proved 
the Bengalee and Hindustani versions made at Seratupnr; hut in 
at tempting to improve the Hindu 3 oue s . has entirely failed, and like 
his prodecoswra, has shown that lie wiki meddling wit It a language, 
with which he was mostly uequuiutr.l, only indirectly through tog> 
unto dialect^ but find never spoken it liimatdJV ills Torsion b 
nieruly a jnmbie uf SnlfcBftrft, Eengaleo, and Hindu!, such as is noi^to 
be found in any hooks written [a Hindustan, or in ueIy dialect of the 
111 ml tii, to be heard where that language k vernacular. ilad the 
SeraLEijmr missionaries concentrated their tnuuhuioii labours, on the 
Bengalro and EansurU, uh nsed and known in Bengiil, where they 
were and had every means of correct know Sedge at their 

command; their qualifications for every department of their work 
were no doubt very great, and the re hid i uf their oflbrta might have 
been more than it was, diffused n* they were over all India. The 
tfimo might be said of tlm mode in which they located the agency, 
which they were enabled to raise in the country; Many of those 
agents were good, piou^ but comparatively ignorant men, who 
might have been of much n^e as subordinate labourer^ in the dhi- 
tricls near Serampor T where they might have been lUlicieuUy super- 
lniuuded, directed, and assisted in their work; and by their means, 
many churches might ere now have Won farmed to spread the light 
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of the gospel ^Cill further into the heathen dark dp i&; bnl fc-hen sent 
into distant p I Litres to labour, unsupported,, and alone, amidst die 
vast musses of heathenism* they were able to da little, or no noad. 
\U'. Careybi figure, of wIllcIi bo i* K-aid to kayo buL-n fond, of placing 
111" lights widely apart, that tboy might spread Ihgir r&ya the far- 
thb-r, wm? not quite to tiau point. Ho kerned to bare overlooked tlaa 
important fact,, that hi* lights were not su.ni, bnt many of them 
liter farthing candles* not always even tbu best of their kind; and 
in He ad of being able to emit a eloar and steady light on every side, 
to dispel tie darkness of heath tits. Ism, were thu rural ves, sometisugfl, 
In no amnll danger of being partially obscured by it, or extin- 
gnhslwd entirely, by the rude bl m* of temptation and opposettou, 
by which they wore sure to be availed, Many a small taper may 
born pleasantly F and assist in the general iH mniri tfrip of a well slnd- 
tt:rtd room* that i» not fit to stand alutic on a soli lory rock of th^ 
oeofiu, to direct the slOTm-tossed wanderers of the Jeep, to the 
haven of safety ami repose. 

The Baptist, however,, and most other missionary societies* seem 
nx-w to have perceived the importance., in generals or in the present 
gtate of India, nt least* of making their minions Wally strung and 
t-mdont, as to the number of Agents, and not dependent uw the life, 

1 1 ■ 1 1 l 3* , u r activity oi anyone man, however Em maybe personally 
worthy *f nil confidence- Their more recent movements,, at kart, 
seem to lie on the prlndplo of eonrenimtion^ a principle which, 
though it appears at Brat to involve a greater outlay, both of men 
and of fnndii, aeourcs more steady and elective o^raiiuns, in every 
department of missionary work, and a greater v«rtmiity of more 
permanent results. There trmy, on this prinripk* he modi less to 
make a show in annual reports. Uni thorn will. In all ordinary dr- 
o urn dances, U much imm actual work done* and a bettor ase made 
of ilie various talents, all useful in their placets* of which the body 
may happen to be possessed. There are loo many different kinds of 
miisioimry work to bt> attended to in India, by European mWiona- 
ries, to U well neeomplislied by any one man. A dirMon of labour 
leads to a more natural application of gacB kind of talent, to its 
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appropriate work, m tlrnt nil may contribute* La suitable proportions, 
though in different wap anil degrees, to tlsc prod notion of tin? ymc 
general reeiuU T — the entire evangelization of the heathen, A man, 
wbo r in Tndia, lias to do every sort of work-—sods an preaching in 
"English, and In tlie? native languages alternately—sometimes engaged 
in translating the scriptures, anil Bum a Limes teaching schools—itine^ 
rating in the country, and managing the secular affairs of a niEssintt, 
ia T unless lie is a perfect prodigy, not likely to do all or even any nf 
tltcfie things well. In a atroug tuission, howuxvr* alJ thee# different 
kinds of work may be efficiently done by separate pnrtisitf, without 
Hindi interfering with eaiih oilier. 

On leaving ^erampnr, we come to the French Hsltlemeni of Cluvn- 
ilamngar, aTjoiit four or five miles farther np tloj river, on the same, 
or western bank. It is a pleasant little town, hut of liinie const!- 
ipn-nco, and certainly of no use whatever to the Froitch, uuL-s. like 
Tahiti, to increase their glery. How far mvh insfgnilleant possessions 
can ' a add to tlieir glory,” it is difficult to conceive, nuless on the 
principle of * the more cost the more honoiirv 3 They would, ho we ver, 
gladly have given it over to the Engliigh, If the latter L:m nought it 
w..rth while paying a few thousand* of rupees for the p>rh it ego of hoist¬ 
ing the English dag, instead of the tricolor, Hut John Dull L> a sen¬ 
sible eld gentleman,. and did not wish to pay for a small £|hj£ of land, 
already in the heart of his own territory, and from which he derives 
nil the advantage Which it con Ed yield him, ev-.ii if he wl-tp formally 
lL i poBFiChhiipiij when lie kiiews ho can take it, without, a sixpence of ex- 
pe ii' 1 1 1 . tbe moment his neighbour becomes troublesome : and^n* to the 
thrLe-Colonred rug that waves over it, ho knows Lhat those why havo 
hoisted it, will pull it down with their own hands, as they bnvi! done 
1-ofore, as soon ns lie bids them. It h said, that wlion the lost war 
with France commenced, the governor of OlianilamagDf ttm 
gammoned by the English nnthoiitte*, of rha opposite station of 
Barrnkpur, to pull down the French Hug, end snrraader thv jdare. 
Hi ' up ^ well that lie had iiu me a tin of i - i-1: u\ e, hmimr nnder kL* 
non tit and only a tew half trained native soldiers, more for show 
than for \ise; bat he replied most stoutly, that ir JL .-.lionEd never be 
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raid of Mm, that Lo Lad lowered the Frinch liag, and surrenderor! a 
French settlement without firing a shot. 1 * A a mall party of troops 
wa.% therefore, sent across the li Ter to Lake possession of the pljtco 
by force. When be saw the party embark on board the boats, and 
push off from the other side, he fired off one of his old rusty pieces of 

fc“ 

cannon, and at once poll ad doim the French llag T hh honour being 
haw $afe, as no one could say that he had yielded without firing a 
go. 11 1 It was relumed to the French at the peace, tor some reason, 
which, like that which influenced England to restore Jam to the 
DulcL, most for evs*r remain inscrutable to mortals. 

A few miles farther up the river, stands the town oi’ Ohinmra, 
of which, that of EJughli, the eldc-si settlement of the English, may 
be considered as Uffrely a continuatka, hut still higher up on the 
same, or western bunk. Chins um formerly belonged to the Dutch, 
but w:t5 snrrenderi'd to the Engliih,, and at the peace was not per¬ 
manently res to red. Some Dutch families arc still to be found • = c- p 
among which a* that of the venerable J). riurklGts* Eaq.* who may 
he called the patrinre]] of the European* in India, Lie and tiis 
excel[enL lady hare been patterns of every virtue to the inhabitant 
of i IdiiHsini, |yf mure Uiati half a century, and by their consistent 
Christian eliaraetor, have rendered themselves mpected by nil 
i'lfl6*aca T both European and native. lie was* 3 believe, magistrate 
of rhiLi:-nrn. under tlio Dutch government* r* ml since the pi aco* ha* 
held office under Lho English. He has always been a steady friend 
of the m5i-tbinary cause, and especially of flie mission of tku London 
saduEy at Chmsura, which may be regarded ri a our oldest mission in 
Bengal 

Ougbli may he connidemd nc a mere continuation of dhinsnra, so 
that both together„ they form a long narrow town along the bants 
of the liver. Lite Scram par and CFusildarnagnr, Chin sura hai a 
mixed population, as besides natives, there is a consult ruble number 
of Ea&l Indian^ as the mixed races are in general called. They nr a 
the decundant* of Dutch, English, and French, but more gem.-rally of 
Portuguese fathers, and native mothers. These towns oil lho 
JJughli, having been Lho first eommortinl s-ottlements in northern 
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liidiii, farmed by Liu different European nations* twfuro the English 
had obtained any rral territory in the country. until nil ty gavo birth 
Lu li large proportion of the mixed, or East I ml lad families. The early 
adTr-ntnrora from Europe trough! no wires witfi them. In general 
ind«>«j|. they wore more birds of pasangi? T or only trading agent* or 
Bailor* on the ships froqtieLiting the river: a mixed race rapidly 
eprARg up, from their inter course with native females. which, nus 
most of thorn were no doubt men of very lic-en Uotu habits, was car¬ 
ried qd to great extent. Jfot a few of those who were merchant^ 
or factors, a* well as some occupying offices of importance* remained 
much longer in the conn try, and almost invariably imitated the Ms- 
limiiTna-lans of rank, in keeping wnrauii, generally eousiiltred biran- 
ii! with whom they could hurt no legal mcirri tig u„ This sort of 
eountiionp in those days of loose morality in India, wne sometimes 
regarded as equivalent to marriage, and h fought to tho female, and 
her children* many of its rights and pririlugefi; and to connexion* 
of HiLft ih rriptinn. may he traced many families of wealth, and modi 
respectability of character. In tire East Indian comuinuity. 

Tho grow immoralities, practised by the earlier adventurer^ from 
every European nation, in Iti-diaj caused the name of Christian, 
^hich they assumed*—anil which came to by Applied, not as& JcKig- 
nntiiig a religion, but tho mixed race to which they gave birth 

iic.it imuiLiumlly to bo rega riled ns a tercti of reproach, moan inis 
something like bastard., in which sense it is still often used by tho 
natiies. Every scoundrel from Europe called himself a Christian, 
and tlioso descended from him by illicit intercourse with women 
who had lost their cbnrartorg* and with none else could lie be con¬ 
nected, received the name of Christian, borne by their father, us a 
ttrm of opprobrium, which liMamc ultimately the name of a ohms. 
But Christianity itself was niLerly unknown. Had the name Chris¬ 
tian been hiid aside, sb wnll as every tiling like tho reality, it 
would have been a great blessing for tiies* parts of India mwt fre¬ 
quented by European*. 

m<-n mi^irmaries begun first to preadj the part* daelrinss of the 
f»pd in those places, sknd tfiey w^ra most uniort sj emit'tv, tboogb 
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necessarily, chosen as the fclrst minion station*, the diaadranlngrs 
arising from the prejudices excited by the wickedness of Europeans, 
were so great* that it was no easy matter even to obtain it hearing 
for any thing that professed to bear the natiK 1 of Christianity* No 
in considerable improve meat has taken pi are in India, generally, In 
the mo rid* of Ear op aits, though very many kuHenUble examples an> 
still bring hct before the heathen, by men* who r though they have 
la ip right lo the name, persist in calling themselves Christians, even 
though tlity believe in none of tho o^iuutkl doctrine* of Christia¬ 
nity, nor practice its most simple moral precepts Thm are, of 
course* most to be Found in our principal and \&n?« mili¬ 

tary stations, so that it is still a fact* well known to every mission¬ 
ary, that the treat places for preaching to the hen then, arc often 
those, where the people come the least into contact with, the ordi¬ 
nary classes of Europeans. 

Atone tiintj i □ ■! ted, th t re we re scare el y any Km r openas i n I nd j n n 
who cd aid be regarded as really consistent mid devout Christians; 
but now it is a rinse of very great ihankfulnu**, that there fin* hun¬ 
dreds of sneb r uud some of them men occupying the highest places 
in society, and the most honourable ofFiefifi in the state; and wlio 
not only adorn the gospel in their public characters as man of jus¬ 
tice and integrity, but also by their pious* consist out and benevolent 
lives, ns members of the true church of Christ. Even governors of 
provinces, olid nretulrersof the council of India, men whose public acta 
must influence daily the destines of millions, have, within the last few 
yeai% even amidst all the toils of state affairs in an oppressive 
climate, not disdained to ait down with humble mi^iuiiurioB, to a^vist 
in translating the word of God. In this respect, there is a very 
great contract presented in the state of European, society in Indiiij 
not merely to the time* of Warren Hustings and Clive, hut even to 
the time when Carey and Mural nun n Jlrsl arrived in EenguL Mny 
the number of such men doily inemiHti r and become more and more 
a blessing to the country, over wliieli providence has caJlml them to 
rule, 

Tlie minion at Chins lira is one of the oldest of the London 
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ml salon ary (society, in IkngaL h has not, bowpiver, Lflen nt any 
tinm conduct! d on a large scale* Some times only one, and no ter 
morn tbon two iukduimries have laboured Imre nt a time, Thun* h 
a pml English chapel, which lias been generally well attended, 
elileily by soldier*. aa an Enro|R'an regiment h centrally sUlionod 
iii.ro. The preaching nt tho chapel, especially by Mr, Mirndy, baa 
been fragile ally blessed to the fctddferi and others. The Inin rx- 
re LI cut Mrs. Ifuady, a woman pes-msfled of the highest qualEfur'i 
tioiln for the work, long carried on^ with great sacre^ a school for 
the IbrMiun education of East Indian* and English girl*, and also 
an infant school for the some classes. These are still earned od, 
but the Idss sustained by the dealh of Mrs, Mnndyhas been be- 
vercly felt, Mr, Xlradhnry lino bad to labour for some time alone, 
in the absence of Mr, Mnndy, whe&o health has n-qaired him, for n 
time a* least, to Ioim India. Ho has hud to preach m English, a-; 
well &k In Bengal ee> in Lhc- towns and Tillages a rounds and to super- 
intend the schools connected with the mission. This, mission I* in 
great want af additional labourer* to reap tint fruit of the seed al¬ 
ready rioirni, among the many thmiHunda of heathen inhabiting the 
district; and the station, has become nne of peculiar imporiiwco-, 
from the prijgreajt which education hit> already mud* in the neigh- 
kmrhood, among tljt 1 upper and middle etsi^sEs. 

The curlier manias juries of the London ^cialy at Cbiusnra, es pe¬ 
nally the Boy. Mr. May, paid great attention to native eilucatSr>n t 
and haring cstulilkbed many Tillage schools,, the he had o great sil¬ 
ence in exciting a desire Tor education in the mind* of the natives. 
The government, then established sell [.ok and employed one of the 
initio narks of the London society to anpirjntuud them, relieving 
Llm society from the uX|H-n^e of liia salary, Th>-.. movements led, 
at last, Lo the establbilitilent of an educational institution at Chiu- 
Bnra p called thu Hughli allege, conducted on a. large scale* by 
teachers appoint* d by the government board of education. This Is 
now one of the greatest educational institution-, in the country, and 
is held in an eh gout and spado uj ediOte, recently erected for thu 
purpose. 
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Hip funds far tins institution, were not granted direct] y by go- 
vernmenE from the public treasury * but were found in a wav, which 
may form an important prt-evdent for the transfer of usoleftH endow¬ 
ments, to purposes of general public utility. A wealthy Mnhamme- 
+lnn had It ft -some property, to bnild amI endow an Imnmhara, or 
place <sfreligion* worship and charity. The fond, in pru- 

ei-.KHi {if time-j was found to be too great for the requirements of 1 F 10 
in?.titntionjp ami accumulated in the hands of the native admiui&tra- 
tora, so ua to became a large fortune to themselves. The British 
goVHrtmmht interposed, and after sotting apart n □ nfkient portion 
to answer the end of the tesUtnris will, applied the rest to the eme- 
liiua ami support of the Hughli college*. 

The principle assumed by the ^orern merit of India* of us right to 
interfere with the application of this endowment, sravo rise i-u -■.= L -■ ?i 
dtscu^ton at the time, in the public pnpersj and. if I am not trm- 
tnhen f the powers of the government were disputed in the courts of 
law. Legal or illegal, however, the goverunu llt, if it had not right 
had might, and took it:- eonr&c„ and no doubt the uumtry will reap 
very great advantage from the plan adopted, and w< re runny other 
ti^elesftp and som-. even pernidorm native endowment^ to h- dealt 
with in lie same way, the people of India would he great gainers. 
It ls obvious* however, that the governmental power over endow¬ 
ments.. htr* assumtMl T ought to have led Urn aarne government to 
have acted in the =nme wny T towards the not only useless, but very 
pernicious endowments of Jng&Ln&tb, and other inMiiutions. The 
principle, however, might easily he earned, too far, and might en¬ 
danger even tho most useful endowments, by giving the government 
of the iky, the power of perpetual interference with their adminis¬ 
tration, and of even turning them to purposes quite contrary to the 
intentions of the founders. Certainly the founder of the Uushli 
Imdmbara. no doubt a good orthodos Muhammadan., would have ra¬ 
ther thrown hLj money into the Onngn^ than have loft it to found a 
college, in which almost everything taught i* directly subversive of 
the divine authority of tho Karim. The education given in the 
El ugh] i college, like that In the other government institutions, pro- 
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fe**ca to be entirely neutral an to religion, and m-ii eatokilrely 
to science and secular learning, leaving religion* instruct ion to La 
jjtwn# uiit of tlln college, by any partkft who may choose. A strict 
neutrality, however, on such an important ftubject, and ono wMoh 
necessarily connects itself. most IjilimnL^Iy and inseparably^ with 
all European phileiiQpky, and History, m well ao poetry and fiction 
or every kind, U after all, absolutely impossible, Nc;« native of 
India, or of any other country, can study English literature without 
becoming,, men- or loss, acquainted with ihe religion of the English. 
An id dux that wonld keep out all accounts from 

English history, of Ihni religious sentiments of tho jumph, during 
thodo most important times in our annuls; when religion was so 
lunch mixed with polities, and formed one of the most powerful 
elements, by which tho national mind and ht'UiLu tines were mo aided 

... present form, and by whirls onr whtdu history as a people 

him been in linen cod, would certainly be as absurd, m to nUeuipt to 
play ! [amluf with u ihe character of llituilei himself left out/ h 0 ut 
this is what the w 1 tie men of the east r especially those.of thorn about 
Calcutta, have most zealously attempt* d r and in their zeal havo 
seemed much mure anxious to keup out CUrintianlty, than the works 
ot inMtjb (md nlhcEsstfl' though certainly a* much oalenlatfld to In- 
torfiMx .’.5'.!! tli+j religion of the Hindoo Luc at uat ions, us Christianity 
itself. Thu gov.:rumen 1 schoolmutters, whether wilfully i^r not, if 
they do net in some degrea ^o beyond tho letter or spirit of the 
rule, which prohibits them from teaching religion of any kind, tire 
in general, mcisl miserably cramped, with regard, noi merely, to 
history and morals, but even to literature In general, so that there 
is un incompleteness in the education which they give. They never 
can turn ont an uccomplishfd scholar. The utmost they have yet 
reached, or are likely to reach, is to give to India a lew tolerably 
good oHtbnictinuds, astronomers, geographer*, and mathematicians: 
—motl tit for more secular bund mass, as land surveyors, clerk* and 
accountants, but in varied acquirements^ sound general kuow- 
itulgiip and true mental elevation, their best alumni, are ml t and 
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ntTor n.rc likely to bo, equal to llio&of tho Free Church college 
anil otlior kindred institutions.. 

Though among ihe teachers of the government schools and 
ewileges there arc men of ret y considerable talent cum! education, a 
groat proportion of thorn rare very moderately pmtfessed. of Wh, 
while comparatively few of them, hnvo any very great j»al in their 
work, and are always very willing to leave it when anything more 
luomtivL, or ngrteubk, comes within their reach, la some in- 
^t[Lfiofii + children are imtnrnlly lent to the govt rn men L rath or [ban 
to the miasionnry &abools ? not *o much, botanic their parent! are 
afraid of their becoming l.Miristian^, though thift .^'>metimei is the 
ca.- % a?: from the idea, that such sclieula will coimi/ct them mom 
with the local oEiomls of government^ huiI thus give them a hr tier 
chance of obLnimrig public employment | wluiih the native, in guae- 
n 1 1 y ,r rits- to everything oho: eNpecially on recount of i\\* respect 
i al | iriLy. in Oitir own ^ocinl cirtdva,, whit'li switch employment is snp- 
F‘^ 5 d to confer, ami the inllm fire for the promotion of family 
interest!, wMdk U it generally calculated to give, through ths ulTF- 
ciui patroaugo with which it m connected. 
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13UFT6I€TJS a HO VE rm^SDHA CI7L1*A.—CnOP.Cn Of OtiLA^D Min Ef DNS v ASTI 

VITtTEKEl OT THU onaPEX.,.—TOWNS Of NAIjEA i!^ hhjsithaouil_ tm± ■ 

□JJUlTTI -UATTliT UUAlON At ClTWA. NiTTLE £>F PLAflPT, * hU 

1T« CtiSAMQU§.7im to un >IA XIMIOH Of TUM LOSIlON flOCUmt AT 

B£UU«mi.—t:iT¥ Of SCBflinMDlD. FTT-K FACTOTIi: 5 .,—DANCE HE 

TbE QBUT CATiflEe. 

An eh 1-6-lki - i a i lj; CliinBlirzL and Jlaghli, which may both bo regard* ■]• eu 
one tow sip thera U no place of par Ikninr interest for a considerable 
way np the river* Almost adjoiniug to HocEili, Itirrs is a pUco 
called Ihindal, wliore Lhera id an old Hetti&u Catholic church p much 
i'- -orte'1 to by the Hast Indian Catholic^ of tli* lower on® i •< Tin 
buildlBg itself, oiai its udjimcU, form a. rather interesting object, hh 
vLowt-d lVi.»m lliu river. We may here b* said to leave the lino of 
old European siAtlomeutfl, which now form the appendages of Cal¬ 
cutta. Most of them existed before that city was built* but Lava 
lest all their coisieqnqni ■ since its aggrandizement, which baa been 
t!ic nalnrnl result hath of Lis more convenient lit nation for com- 
mt-re&i and ol English prodommanci,! in the country. The French, 
Dutch* a_ml Umgjl, who founded these pJ&ce^ were once individually* 
as powerful in Benpd as the English, hut while the latter have 
trained a great empire, the other three have gradually vanished 
away. The Furuigunse, who were once the moat powerful hotly of 
fore if uers, on the coasts of Indict, have now little else than a name, 
wbie . ha* become a term of reproach. Though houourt'd to lead thy 
way to India, and other eastern, tw well m? to African, countries t 
they deserved and brought on by thuir own deeds—the fate which 
has befallen ibuEr settlement* and Guloima, ’With few exception** 
thuBti of them whu crowed tho *ens 2 were bands of radians, swindling 
u^iJdTs, and fanntical higoU T and bad they succeeded in. formiug an 
empire, it could have led only to the rub of the unhappy countries 



tlml might hm come under their sway* \i was well for the interests 
of mankind, that a nation so degenerate, though firht to find iU wav 
to Lhu east, was Incapable of obtaining dominion there ; and that the 
treadmry and coward Ire of their character, pre rented that combina¬ 
tion of military and g&rernmental talent, with mutual confide m?o ulld 
fidelity, without which, an empire m distant. eonld neither In¬ 
formed,. nor retained. 

After passing those town^. there are no others jjodt&swdi of nnv 
thlag tike an European character, though the country continnes as 
furl tie and populous n? farther down. The chief towns on tho 
UqhIiH are Saugur, China, arid Nadea. At China, which Is a can- 
KidL-rahie native town, with only a, few European houses ;m cix- 
tensive trade seems to ho earned on, most partly in grain. The 
ll aja of H ard wan bna one of hi* residences here, and tliere are demo¬ 
te tuples of conridentbio size sacred to the god Shiva or Mahadco, 

tn thia ncighbdttrhood, and In the district of Krhbtiagur t«> the 
north-east of it, the Church missionary society has a considerable 
number of agents, both European and native, who r during the Inst 
few yvur-s have met with ao amount of h access, inch tm has rarely, 
ns yet, been expericnct/d hi the north of India, Over n very con¬ 
siderable extent of country, n great number of Lhe people have he- 
comi. favourable to Christianity, Some thousands have been bap¬ 
tized at the different stall o-li*, and though there may he much reason 
to doubt of the sincerity of many of them, there is mnnh hope, that, 
if the moan-M of religious instruction of a suitable nature, are rigor- 
eusly and perse veringly applied^ now when caste feus been given up, 
iiOii the Christian name assumed, great advancement may he made, 
aud the movement rapidly extended to other districts adjacent. It 
might he well, now that an opening has been made of so fiuconni^lng 
a nature, wore the church society to throw in the main strength of 
its, agency into Lhe?.e parts, to improve what has been begun, and 
from Lite vantage ground thiu obtained, to extend it* aggr^ive 
iiLLM'oments, by means of its native agents and others, into the Jtij > 
ruundmrr rfegintw. The erecting of so many riUngo schools and 
places of Christian worship, so as to bring the gospel to bear m the 
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mass of the people, cannot fail in time to have- great effect on the 
heathen, especially when they see that so many of their countrymen 
hiivo already openly embraced Christianity. Much of the progress 
of the gospel most now t however, depend on the character of those 
who have already professed it, ami in order that this may be raised, 
the great wort of European ui Union Aries i n such districts, should be 
to give a good Christian education, combined with efficient pastoral 
superintendnnee* and sound instruction in all the doctrines and pre¬ 
cepts of the word of God. In such movements. however, the great 
hope is in the children of the first converts. The parents are often 
im> old oud dull of cora prehension, especially in country plates, ever 
to \w fthle to exhibit the intelligence and culturoof cinnustent, well 
instructed^ and mature CbristEans. Their childrt-n T ]i■ -v.. vi;T p if 
carefully taught and disciplined from infancy, in the knowledge of 
eariptnral truth, ami of Cl iris Liu n morale and habits, will, through 
the graeo of God, become much better qualified to In net ful agents' 
in teaching the troths of the gospel, and in their own characters 
batter examples of their genuine influence. The great object of :t 
mission, is by no means accomplished, when a considerable number 
of the heathen abandon their idols and assume the Christian name, 
but even should the conversion of every one of thum he perfectly 
genuine, a great deal remains to be done* to promote among them 
Christian Imbits and useful scriptural knowledge, and alao to train 
up from among them* a native ministry, of suitable qualification^ 
by which the work of fnrtlicr propagation may still he carried on, 
nnd Chrktinn institutions permanently established and maintained. 
The hopeful beginning already made in thii part of Beujgslj, though 
among plain villa gtrs, may r if iho work h rigoronsly prosecuted, by 
well qualified men, yot load to a glorious chango affecting a largo 
extent of country. Ton much, however, ought not ta ho expected, 
and unless well attended to, there is, from the peculiar character and 
circumstance:* of the people, a great danger oven of things becoming 
retrograde. It will be long before such infant communities fiease to 
depend* for their very existence, on the efficient rare ol other*. 

On passing Kadekt we leave the river Jlnghli, nnd enter one of the 
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branches of which it U computed—either tha Bbugiratti, or the M- 
ItagSii. TlieM- two streams, after lEuring tits great or proper Giin^cij in 
the i3p[K.-r part* uf Bengal, and ll owing in n iontherly direction* unite 
Bear the town of XttdeQj and |Eiuh form the Uugh 1I T which* after re- 
cuiving the Mtttabljnnga, and other rivers* becomes the most mnvigTV- 
bl<? month oi the Ganges* whose name it sometime* hears. From 
j^adea, upward** til] vre reach the Grunt Ganges, thu navigation is. 
JMimctimes Intcrrapted for want of lutifciant water, for nny* except 
^mall, iat-ijottomud T vc^ls. Every vessel drawing above two 
fcfrt,. or ^^o ^ of water, is obliged, at b ttcli dry Eoasonti of the year, to 
(.oiind, and enter the main atrriitu of the GaagtfK* farther do wo, 
lv Home of Ilia other brunches limt flow through tlu: Suutierhans. 
Buiii the liliagsr.iftL Low* vet, and the Jelttnghi, are targe rivers in 
ihe r *“7 **i™* nri'l navigable for not only the target native 
tp0iltB+ also for steamers, which, at that Mason of the year, pajst 
up them to lb* north-west provinces. 

^■J jr iil Ntidea has long buun celebrated for its college, which 
hm ln |J th * ftnmlaiji of Sanscrit literature for Bengal prop*r T 
Bonnr^ has buea far Hkdmdwh In this neighbourhood, the learned 
&ir " " JoilcB bj!t * a country sca^ when he was judge of the Supreme 
Court at C,vknUa. Here lie mmd to reside during the vacations in 
hl * C^oLiri, and upend hha lime in oriental studies* in company with 
the f'audit*, or Professors of the Nadea College, h* glory is now 
depjtited. Sanscrit, at least in Bengal, h now rather at a dwoonnE ; 
ami the English, in avery respect more ireful* ia rapidly taking its 
place as the learned taugunge, even among the Bo3imnn;M T whoso 
grandfather* woohj have thought thoir lip* polluted had they uttered 
n word ofdt. Tho number of the Brnhmiimcal students lias gradually 
>PdineJ T and the qualifications of the ttachtifs greatly deteriorated. 

I nm informed, that tsaraatf any of them now can speikk 5afi*crii * 
and that many of those who profit to know it, only knew h by 
rote, there being many boek k which they art! quite unable to read, 
*° ae rL£L ^ ? tf - im dtr^tamL Though* for many reusaafi, it mny be 
very dcsimble that Urn knowledge of this nudent and remarkable 
language shunld bo preserved, by the karticd, as the Greek k in 
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Europe, there is no reason to lament Lis fit] ling Into uoglacL In- 
fite-D.il of being the source of intelligence and refinement ttbs 
people, except what is verbal, it i& tlio starch oesa of nil the liHby 
and abominable mythological tales ami fictions which, being Iran*- 
laled Iniii ilia vernacular languages, produce the mast demoralizing 
effect* on [lie l!iud»os in general, hv whom they are mcItihI a* 
having a religions saitclioti, I rom it, al m, iT derive 1 all that mass 
of subtle, metaphysical doctrines, by which every e|s Air ruction between 
virtue and rice is oWuri-d or deatroyedi and atheistical and pnu- 
tliuistleaJ principles, of the most dangerous charter to morals, con- 
rtafttlj nod directly inculcate fL At any rate, whatever loss might 
eu stained by oriental literature and ethnography, by the ^ras.il u-^l] 
dlmppeitrnnco of Sanscrit, religion and morality wonld have little 
cause to mourn it* loss, 

Tii conn try, along the bants of the Bhagiratti and Jelttngbi, Is 
I il-.H other putts of Bengal—a dead, but fruitful flat ; unt uu- 
fraqm-utly, to no a mall extent,, subject to inuudntionji from theso 
rivers, h \* u very populous region. There are a good uiany 
indigo, sugar,, and ^ilk faetwrios scattered over the country, nt which 
European managers resido* s*me of whom are Lho proprietors, but 
a far greater number arc merely the ngcnU of others, and, espe¬ 
cially, of Cnkntta dommerdnl houses Not a few of these factories, 
however, belong lo natives. 

The manufacture of sugar has greatly increased daring the last 
few years* and, Ui many instances, indigo factories. hare been con¬ 
verted into migar, or *i3k factories; but, in other instance*, these 
different branches of tamno^ are carried on at the same places! 
and by the name agent*. EouMdorable ^oautitioB of mulberry 
plants are grown for fending silk worms, and n den! of silt la 
exported. The indigo plant, also* grows well m these parts, and a 
l,oo<1 deal of land is occupied in ltd cultivation. Tlio Indigo h made 
from a small bush, which gruwa annually from seed, Whnn grown 
to tlio proper size, the indigo plants are eoi near iho roots, which 
are left in the ground, so that a second crop is produced, nt nil other 
reason of the year* by their sprouting again. This taller crop is 
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not, however, so ^iiluabto as the first, Th< indigo plants, when 
cut, are lied up in sheaves, or him rites, ami taken immediately to 
the factory, Tin. 1 native cultivators are paid by the iudigo factors, 
either for the number of bundles of indigo plant delivered at the 
factory* according: to agreement as to price and _=.Lzo r or so much is 
given annually for fields on which to grow it, at the risk of the 
factor, who makes ad ranees in money, and pays the oipcncoa of 
cultivation. A great deal of litigation takes place between thean 
indigo factors iftn! the native farmers and land holders— tha latter, 
frequently, after Laving received money Iti advance, refusing to let 
indigo ho sown in ibeir fields, and the other often prosecuting for 
damages dene by the natives, cither by cutting their indigo, or 
turning their cattle into the field a in which it is grown, to grn r,& r.n 
the crops of thn planter, It may be difficult often for Use uiagi- 
idntt^ lo deride lhose depute* Indweea the European planters and 
the unlive farmers. European* complain often, that the magi¬ 
strates and judges, though themselves European^ have too great a 
partiality for the natives, and n dislike to have Englishman settled 
in the country, ns they give them more trouble than the muro salh* 
misjsve natives. To what exteuL there mny be ground for this 
charge, it is difficult to say, but there is reason to fear that many of 
the planters: are not nurii men as can be entrusted with the titi¬ 
lt rcsU of the natives, when thefr own arc of an opposite character, 
which is too often the case ; and a little wholesome jealousy of 
thorn on the part of the authorities, whm they arc charged hy the 
natives with claiming what is not clearly a right of their own. und 
averting their claims in a violent manner, is very useful and usees- 
Eory, (W long as it does not infringe on any of tbo actual privileges 
to which, in eoitmton with the native*, they arc entitled. 

When the indigo plants are brought to the factory in bundles, 
they are at onco cost into tanks, built of brick, and well plastered 
inside. Fresh water is conveyed into these lanko T and after the 
plants ]ilive been well steeped, so as to extract the juice, the water 
containing this juice of the plant is drawn off into another tank, 
where It eon limits to lit? every now and then violently agitated, by 
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natives wading in it, ami dnahiog it aLont with their band* and 
feet. This water is now quits bluish in col nut, and after hoioe 
lULh^Kid throng h one or two more of these tanks, it is drawn off into 
Mkm In boiling, the water is gradually eTapomU.il, ami the 
sediment luft in the bottom is the pure indigo of mumATtm, This 
is cat into email cates, and packed for the market 

Thu process of preparing this valnable article from the green 
plant is very simple, but the business itself i* exceedingly precari- 
uui. This urU&n very much from the great difficulty in getting 
suitable weather for the proper growth, and liealthfnl maturity of 
the phi tit- It requires rains to u certain extent, or else it by quite 
destroy oil by the drought, while, on the other hand* excessive rain, 
it tiling very common in India, completely destroys it. Sometimes 
it happens, that a planter loses all hi-* outlay for a year or two, 
amounting to a very large stun, and has no re turn snfliilent to 
cover even half the interest of his money. In other instance*, 111 
the course of one or two years, ho may clear a mode rate fortune. 
This iiivt'A the whoto tjusiness a good ilt-ii 1 of Lhc character of ganib- 
1lhl f - No human fo plight can aval!, wliurt the business depends 
fur more than on any thing else, on Ilia peculiar nature of the sea- 
sen, and that not in tbo country generally, but on tho presence ur 
absence of it few showers in one T a own locality. 

The town of Catwa is the first place of any importance on the 
HhngiruiU* after leaving Nadtia, It is situated on the western 
bank of the river* It has had a Baptist mission ever since 1B04, 
hut, I bellevw t never more than one missionary at a time. There is 
now n church with about thirty c^mmuEsicants, under tbs care of the 
Buv. W* Cnrey\ one of the sons of Dr. Carey. He lias with him two 
native preachers, cliiolly employed among the heathen around. 
Thin mission was begun by Chain hr rlaiu, who hero ut firet mat 
wi tit considerable opposition* That intrepid miss toimry after war da 
want into the norths western provinces, where he may almost be 
said to Lava Iiean the first Protestant missionary- There he founded 
several of the Baptist missions still existing* The station at Catwa 
hi* been kept up ever since, but on a small scale, It require* very 
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rnucU to W reinforced, to render it tmly eftictm, where so itmtb 
might bo tloii-Li in the&a es Umpire di&Eliots. 

Buforfl coming to Barbara pur, tho principal European station of 1 
11 '•' Uhngimtti, pass Flto-wy, or Fil&sj, vrliere tlnj"dIciaivo tiekiry 
obtained over ill* Nowab of Hurghidabad by Lord CUve t laid thu 
foMDilftiion oF the Britidb Empmj in the nurlb of India, by arqHir¬ 
ing Ea one day to tho Hast India company, lb* Supremo power rn'ar 
\lid wealthy produce* of Bengal, IU|.*r P and Cra^a. Hero the scale 
of India** destiny was turned by the trtacbory of one of 3 ior own 
*0113. and one doss of foreign mien, waa cichnngod for another, for 
lliose who worn dlspoaaeEsed by the English, were for the moat part 
tht 1 eolbcI Yts Intruder! a ad conquerors in India, ur tho deacomlauU of 
those who when tirod of raragiiig it, rat out inheritances in ft for 
their children, with their swords. It requires a great deal of false 
senttnienlnliEin to enable one to abed ioar* otet tho dedlEB and full 
*;f tho Mahammadan power in India, whatever may he one's opinion 
of a £reul many of the men, or of the means, by whom and through 
which, most of iy territory bos been trrmaferrod to Britain. What¬ 
ever, may have hti«n the prosperity of India, for a time under thv 
*«F of the grefii A Si h bar, and one or two other Emperors, the 
umivnlmon rule in ge&WLl, as far as tho Hindoos, tho great of 
the people, were eonoemed, was one of intolerance, violcnre, and 
bloodshed, Th* sceptre of India fell from the hand*, of the Mu- 
bammadaa chiefs, after they had reduced thuir own Emperor to a 
nmru puppet, destitute of all authority even over the women and 
euianche of hi* own palace m llilhi, and w=l*iad Iheir^viU ilrengUi 
:n,.] the whole country by their mutual and inveu-rntc di&la Uliana. 

It not uunsnal to bear the EngUidi spoken of r aa haring m^rturi^d 
the M&gwi Empire* while tbE fact ist, that it was overthrown by Its 
own miwiflldineaBp and want of any moral power of cohesion, be¬ 
fore the Englbtb had anything deserving the narau of territory, or 
inUnfioee, in the conn try. U was broken to pieces and its i.irion^ 
fragmen hi were being U-=^d about, and contended for amuajf the 
boldest ntul fiErcest of the upstart leader* of a rapadyns and de¬ 
moralized soldi&ry, eotoposed of tho moat mthXfc=h mid niertc- 
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nary desperadoes wTio Hired only by preying on the vital* of the 
Country, 

The English, indeed^ fend no right to any part of India* save tho 
htnntt -pots which they had purchased, or rpedvwl us grants. Those 
from whom they took most of k T however, had no better claim, 
T3ia longest hinds, mni the longest swords, hove ill ways, for tlita 
time ruled Indio, ns well os most other countries, and what const!- 
tLiles a right io rain, hm mi yet been very dearly decided. But if 
the vos popull vox Dei principle, were to ito introduced, I hav* 
liltk doubt hot thn Honourable Company standi fully m good a 
chance of being reelected by its subjects as most other sovereigns. 
England itself and mast countries of Europe, haw been subdued by 
foreigners, and are for thu most part ruli'3 by their deaecjidanU, 
more nr less remote, and the amalgamation of the ruling, with the na¬ 
tive races, is not yet complete. In India, that amalgamation is mere 
dirt!cult, hut it has begun, ami is going forward, and the develop¬ 
ment of an Angle-Indian ranc T ia only retarded by the dMcuttie- 
urking from climate and religion. The progress of Tudsa in know¬ 
ledge, and eapoctally tu Chriuticiuity, will in time approximate Uie 
different classes* to each other a ad Oil up the chasm that mw 
so widely divides them in social life. 

Though in ninny install wi overrule d by Providence for good, and 
wc- corny cully hope they am even already beginning to be so in 
India, both conquest and colon irntion haw almost without r-xcep- 
lion, Wn occasioned and accompanied by the meat njTprindplud 
rapacity* and merciless Aggressions of tlis strong 1 E p 0 n the weak. 
Every whore tin 1 migrations of oivillrcd men arc followed bv tho 
min aad fcrtsrmillation of Lhc rmle aborigines, and it is well for 
Inrlsa that she caniot be colonised, as well as couqnered. ATnnv a 
country hue been conqaernd* and the conquest has raised it in the 
scale of mitioum ami resulted in giving it all the impulses of a 
higher civEliantion ; but Urn barbarous tribes of a thinly peopled, but 
krtils region, have invariably been utterly annihilated as soon rh- 
the tide of colonization has begrm to roll in—but, such u the nature 
of India, that no Inrp body of European colonists k ever likely to 
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sctltu in it. M ere such tile ease, unlcH they were in general men 
of much intelligence and moral worth; there would he great dnnjior, 
especially in the interior, of their fulling soon into a elute uf strouc 
opposition to the natives, and the result might Lt- fl Btrngglo 
for usccnianrj- of a very dangerous nature, tending either to the 
expulsion of the one party, or the social degradation of the other. 
jU present there is much to encourage the hope, that the Europeans, 
and the more enlightened classes of the natives, will ho nblo to go on 
with mutual harmony, nod good will towards each other in prunmt- 
iag the improvement, both of the intellectual and phyoiraal state of 
the people of Inilia, Thu continuation and increase of Uila har¬ 
mony, will be of unspeakable advantage to»H nlnam in tlm emtutty. 

Thu principle plate on the Uhagirattl, is Jlurahidabad, a largo tilw, 
onec the MnhoMTmidan capital of Bengal. Before coming to 
it, however, we pans the English station of Jterliiunjnu-, which is 
oa the same, or eastern bank, hut about I'oar miles farther down the 
riTM, A considerable body of troops nt one lime was stationed 
It-.rc, hut since their presence became more urgently required in tin 
north-west, their number has boon much reduced. There are now- 
no European troops, and only a regiment or two of native infantry. 
The station is rather pleasantly sitnatsd, but only a few of the Eu- 
ropeuns seem to lire on the bank of the river, which is for the most 
port, occupied with barracks, hospital, and other public buildings, 
among which are the mission bonus, chapel, und schools of the 
London missionary society. Tim Bov. Jlmaluh Ifi||, now in Cal¬ 
cutta, for long laboured iilone at thin station, When there warn 
njuny Eurepeatm here, a cattsldornhle number of yours ago, a good 
nnd commodious English place of worship was bnilt, in connexion 
with the London mission, and culled Union Ofenpul, in which JJr, 
Hill, in addition to his Wimlonoly work, preached with considerable 
success and much •Meptanca, to his fellow countrymen. Tire ra- 
moTul of the troops, however, has now greatly reduced tho English 
congregation, os there are not many Earojieans in thu place. Thu 
present mkriuuriM at Berhumpur, arc the llcv. ,Messrs. l‘jiter*on 
aud Lessel, who ure ifibunring among the natives with much more 
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etmottragentun than wm experienced at thU itatlim fur many year** 
The sneers lid last few yem ha* \mn considerably though 

at landed with not a f^w diffioultiei* A number of native convert* 
has been farmed into a church, and a fttiil greater nniuber t both male 
and female* k now connected with the mission* and under Christian 
rnMnietlott* and there seems- an encouraging prospect of a large in¬ 
crease in the future. 

Like tunny oth^r missions, that of Enrhnmpiir roquirca mnch to he 
strengthened, to enable the brethren not only to go on ardently 
with present plan*, bat to enlarge their operations in the extuuifyo 
city of MursbiLLabnd. and the country around, A good dead ha* 
heun done, during the cool sen^m, see lha way of itinerating among 
the villas*, especially^ the districts between lie Rh&ginUti and 
Jollinghi rivers ; but it is obvious that very much cannot b>5 demo in 
this way without some part of the more important and permanent 
duties of the station being, at times, partially suspended. This is 
always most UJldegtaftlblu, as a pcoplu just cm urging from heathen¬ 
ism, if not going forward in improvemoiil, generally go backward. 

A neat gothic chapel was, some years ago T erected iu the town 
fiiL- tW age of the native church and congregation; and, in Conner son 
with the mission, there are orphan asylums, for hoys and girl*, who 
thus receive a Christian education, and are trained, also, to work. 
A Farm* of considerable extent, on which tin* hoys of the asylum 
and the native Christian* cultivate grain r in id arrow-root j and roar 
ftslk-wurms, mis commenced by Mr. TTI11 t somi.> year® ago, with the 
hope of fiiruiJibsGg means of employment aud support to smli ieelIIyc 
C hristiana, aud inquirer#* a* might not hiive the means of subsistouoo 
near tho mission, and to he* at the wattle time, u school of agnailL 
tnraJ industry, Cornu darable tiiStuUlu wore experteucsd in tho 
imUt'tj in obtaining fan-is, which, for tho most part, were raised by 
Mr. Hill among his own friends. The care nnd ^uiH-rtnloiideiiee of 
thk> institution have added much to tho laltourts of the misstoB&rieij 
but* it id to he hoped, not without useful results. Tho plan was de~ 
riigqod to combine, as far as practicable, the character of a Moravian 
institution with tho ordinary modes of missionary operation. With. 
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tli* exception of that of the English department of the Berhampur 
mission, 1U early history was one of no small difficulty. Mr. ilill 
had rarely any coadjutor^ or even so mooli as a native asiktant; 
while the virulence of the opposition to the gospel, in thk populous 
district, would scent from all accounts to have been generally 
greater than in most other parts of the country. Tho influence of 
tho ft'nwnb of Marsh iilahad, and his aw arm of riiussnlman retainer*, 
is very great over all ilic neighbour Lng ftTuliUlniundnus. He is oa- 
turally looked on as the greatest man of the country, by his. own 
d pendant*, and they look on themselves as having much of their 
master’* couiu^tiuacv rt Hooted from their own person ». The lEu- 
hjimmndaL^ aro every where disposed to ho arrogant and self-* 
importaat^ and hero, where they thiuh they hare ght *urh a gn-ai 
man at thidr hL j ad T their arrogance ami self imp^rtauni;' slime forth 
with peculiar Inslre. Harshidabad and I'nina, soein, a* far ew my 
own observation goes, the only two pi net h In northern India, win-re 
any difficulty k to he mot with in getting a dvil answer to a civil 
Question ; hat in want of politeness, tho MunMdftbttd people do not. 
ipULiu La have any rivals in India. 

JJerhntapnr hius not always been regarded as a very healthj sta¬ 
tion, though on this subject “Doctors have differed.” Some medical 
author!dies, it is *aid T rejiortod it to government as ansuiiabl* for 
European iroops during part of tho yusir, which is supposed W have 
led to their removal. Other medical men havu questioned tho cor¬ 
ner tn css of this opinion, and have uuuulained it* general healthiness 
an compared with other station* in Bengal though it may ho infe¬ 
rior to some of the stations iu tho north- We sturn provinces. One 
thing is certain. The ground k low and in the rain* must be often 
starchy above the level of the river, and sometimes even ho low iL 
The general dampnoia uf tho ground, and the stagnation of tho 
water during the rainy season and for some time afterward*, must, 
in so hot a climate, he unfavourable to Jioalth, hut in this respect 
Berhamjmr cannot he worse, thjin most other places iu Eeilgtii Ko 
port of the province, which is every where alluvial, can ho much 
above the surface of the Ganges during the highest period of the 
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inundations, wheci lb* greater part, k evoo Mow the level of the 
wattr, which is often presented from destroying ifm crop* of a 
wholii district; merely by the embankment^ partly artificial* and 
partly thrown ap by ihn river itself, When tbuso banks giro way, 
the country ia laid under water to great extent, whenever th# river 
rises above its average: height. About the end of the rainy season* 
also, immense imantilies of decayed, and dueaying, vegetable matter, 
choking up i'very place, In this warm* moist, and productive region, 
ami mixed with vast numbers oven of putrid animak, and vermin, 
stud every oilier conceivable nnkan«e 3 which the people are too in- 
ilolvut to remove, inmit necessarily taint the air and re nder it on- 
wholesome. 

Between "Corliampnr and Mnrskidahud* there is a considerable 
population, living in tnuajirs, known by various names, and some¬ 
time spoken of sis separate town^j but which may sill be regarded 
Bs me rt! adjuncts, either of one or the other of the above places. 
Mnrshidabad with its various appendages may, lit ere fore, bn *aid to 
Extend for seven or eltzht miles along the river side, though in home 
plrLCe* the bpacfl k partly filled op by fields or gardens. The new 
palace of the Kuwkti -a noblo h ail ding in the Grecian style—struck 
t?n the bank of the river, nt the end of the city n«xt Tier1iaiu|'pur + 
It was built by English engineers in the fciTvtee of the British go- 
veroment, and bah a lino and striking appearance from the river. 
Along with the other bnildiup and gardens, forming the Nnwih'n 
estate^ it occupies a large space* after passing which, the city of 
Mur&Mdnbri may be said to commence, 

Tlic general appearance, apart from tlie Nawnbk pnkce p of Mur- 
bbldnbadt is that of a decaying city. There are in it, however* 
many fine li ousts, mofttly in the nstml Muhammadan stylu, haring 
small doors and windows, and terraces fronting the river, with flat 
rook, on which lounger* *U and smoke their pipes. Mot a few 
huusta p however, hsive evidently been built liy, or for European*, no 
donbL when this was a considerable mart for English trade t ns they 
a-n 1 more or lea* in the Anglo-Indian style, which is much more 
upen. aifVj and eummodioUa than that used by the natives, Tha 
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grandeur of Murshldahad is evidently fading away, though it is still 
a large city. Iln- present inhabitant! do not appear,, ns if they 
eliiatjr could <>r would Lave erected the house! in winch they now 
dwull, hut either from poverty or choice* Would mor^ likely have 
occupied much inferior abode*, bad they not found thoise IniElt to 
their hand, and comparatively chenp t in eonsequenco of the fewness 
of the ol ore prosperous class, for whom they were origin ally dr- 
tignod. Eva ry where, one sees lints built with the fragment! of 
ruined palaces, and spacious gardens, once surrounded with lofty 
and well built walk, with Hummer hoiM* on the terraced. corners, 
ji'jrc,-i of which renuJuj while ether parts are gone to nun* or pHm i 
with mud + and plastered over with cow dung, stock tip to dry for 
fuel Large building*, hor*i and tlioro, in entire mins, encumber 
HEii bank, on the t pu of winch the poorer daua* have taken up 
their residence in little hnis made of bamboos nnd malts, and 
Hunched over with palmyra has**. Ghii>, or large H-tnircnaCrt, 
tumbled into the river and coverad with rubbish, or overgrown with 
creepers, ahntbSj and stunted pee pul trees, all mart the general de¬ 
parture, or decay of the higher clom^a. Thu population, however, 
though evidently of a poorer desrriptLon t than thu men who once 
occupied thesu mined editires, is still very great* hut what propor¬ 
tion it may bear to what it once welh* when Hurshidahad wsn tha 
cupit.il of Tii■ i lit; iL- ami litiiuraUv drew the higher cln---:-. n> \i T who 
now frequent L'uIcnUa, it is frnpoHsible to My, 

The general effect of the ikitkh government in India, has Leon to 
increase the village, and diminish the city population ^ unless in 
such cities, or towns, form the chief commercial depots. During 
the periods of war and turbulence, that preceded the Engl toll rule, 
men of the richer and higher eksaes, could nol live on their states 
in the country, bnt crowded into the cities for protection to thtur fa¬ 
milies, while they Uu ntwlvca hung on at the courts of the higher 
chiefs, or followed them in their military expeditions; hut now 
they generally live securely on their estates in the country, and 
fed more at homo, and of much more consequence^ in the midst of 
Iheir own friend* and retainer^ than in crowded cities. Unless in 
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u fc- vt largo cities, having flomutiling peealiuly ultra olive about 
thorn* Jiml wliDM th-ey consu chiefly for amusement ami society, the 
groat men netioug tbo natives, are seldom to be met wills, except in 
tliLi touuiry. They have often, however, honrfeN and gordoM In tin- 
neighbourhood of such oltics as Billii, Agra* Benares, tec** but bc-1- 
ihm live in the towns, em-.pt for a short Umc, The very great 
among them, indeed* genu rally, liye by a town, but that town is 
usually ttlmosi oultroly their own property, nod nearly nil its in- 
habitants are their own tenants, dependant^ ami servants, so that 
their will is law to the eonsinuuity around them. In fact, tlso larger 
towns in Indio, are uuw almost entirely places for trade, tiad any- 
thing like a rtdident ari-tleoracy io be found in tliens, consists I'-jl 1 
tho moat p.u-L, of the brahmans, and the principal banker*, grain 
dealers, nod werebants, these three kilor «l&sra forming in reality 
but tine* 

After peus hS tig Jlurshidnhad, the Hj t town of any importance h 
-Jmigipur. where a toll is lovieil on ull voxels passing, under tbo 
prqloare of keeping upon, and improving the navigation of the rb 
v 11 r T hut whether it is devoted to this object or isot, ha-, long been a 
mystery r as the smiil received from tbo inline uae number of bouts 
iv:i-i=Lu:; h intidl Im vi-ry large, while Hie inipioveunsnt of Elm river 
seems to have boon hue small* Smyptnus of increased attention 
had begun to appear when I passed flic last time, and they 
were driving in iitnkus, to poiiut out where it was isio-e uaTsgablu. 
Jungipur ih not n very large town, hut during tlic Fat»t 1mlia com¬ 
pany V dlk monopoly, it nm*i have Lo*n of more coiiMMpmnee limn 
now. as they hud here a threat depot, or factory, fur their silk trade, 
which now 3imi passed into private bauds. There are ^liU here 
a few good Eiii'iijHjjm bouses* and n few English residents, printipally 
engaged in the silk, indigo, and sugar trade* Thu mulberry plants 
on which the iiik worms are fed, are found m great abundance in 
the districts around, being indtlvEtud by Llm native farmer* and sold, 
to these who keep the worms* These worms are kept and fed in 
sheds at the factories, a number of them being destroyed by tho 
process of winding uh' the silk, while the others ar^ kept fur the 
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breed. The worm taring wotind Itself round with the silk which 
it produce from tti own body, become* a ehrysolH, or cocoon and 
in this state it miming for a time, and then emerges ns u white 
thick esli butterfly, nnd thou becoming In turn a wortn t it winds itself 
round with the silk which it produce* from its own body. Those re* 
qnirod for breeding are preserved while- those df irhkh the silk la 
wound, arc by the process destroyed. Tho silk wound otT ]> ufL.. a 
spun in thlu neighbourhood, but a grerlt deal Is exported in the raw 
slate. This district tins beffin long celebrated for its handkerchiefs 
nnd other good? well known in Europe us“ Co-sinibtuar -iilhs/ 1 

From Jatigiput io the iva2 t or ns the native call it, tB The great 
Crango^ 5+ to distinguish it from the Jlnghli and other brunch ea, tlie 
distance mu lit he about twenty flit left. Here, in the dry status, Liu n- 
is so little water in the BhagiraUi, that often only one boat can 
P ti&i ell a time, while moat of the larger grain boats cannot pass at 
jlIL Hundreds must go round by tlm ^uudurliruih, while other 
hundreds have to wait their tarns to get through this narrow and 
rapid strait. Many, however, Here change their cargoes into smnllur 
vt'.wdn, The clamour ami confusion, are such us certainly can be 
beard no where but ou the Ganges. For every quo Working with 
liir. hands, them would seem to be aL least twenty working with 
equal energy with their tongues, giving orders which no min obeys, 
or culling for help from gods and men, which no one gives. Every 
urns shows perfect soundness of lungs, by bawling with nil his 
might. One vessel runs against another, and both crews saint® 
each other with voLlics of abuse. A little boat h crushed between 
two large onut, and Its owner's clamours for redress, am answered 
witti blows and knocks, for not getting out of the way, A big boat 
heavily laden rnna aground* and Khmehnudar and Bill the other goda 
oi tbii TTimloa p^niHootij am invoked to path her off the bank, but 
will noL lend their aid ; nnd there sdl® sticka fast, and blocks up the 
channo!, and every other boat** craw joins in helping abuse on the 
luckless mwnJTti it ho has not steered Lor better. After shoving and 
pulling, running ng:tin*d each other, breaking the Venetians of the 
bndgerow, smashing each other's ours, cutting ropes, to get them 
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clear of masts, Itowfprftn till evory one U almost hurt dz mm~ 
/i-^, wq emerge, all ia once, from this scene «'f uproar ami confusion 
ami float into deepwater, when a loud simultaneous about Of “Ganga 
tnik i ki jVij/-—- to Victory to the merdfnl Gnuga/* auuoniim that wo 
nro at last in the far liimRd Ganges, of which, till now, ire have seen 
only some of the 

Wit do uot^ however, even here* aetf the whole of the Ganges, at 
QDCDj, a* large sand banks, in different part; of the channel, eyv&rud 
with water in the ruEn^ are now iliy in the middle, and divide the 
river Into several streams. Over these banka, however, yon can see 
tbo masts of vessels in other channel*, white nt a distance on the hori¬ 
zon* u number of large trees can \*o seen, extending along fri an 
irregular linn, and marking the real opposite bank of this great 
river. Though a. great part of this wide space is dry in the other 
months of the yeut, En the riiuy season it is all covered^ with a dtrp 
and rapid stream. Even in the dry moEitliE, the Ganges is a very 
large river* but can only nt some places bo soon all at once, m wlmt 
aro mere filial]"ws in the rains r nre than sand hanks, sometime of 
nanny mites in ox tent, or if mud h:o been deposited on the sand, 
which is often the case* they form good pasturage for thousands of 
cattle* or are covered with fertile field*, producing Excellent crops 
of almost every kind of grain. To the larger of these temporary 
islands, formed by the Oungys, many of the villagers migrate, with 
their cattle and implimEnts of husbandry, els soon a* tile witter 
subsides. There they erect huts of bamboos and mat*, or of other 
meturials of very little value, and easily transported in small bonis. 
In these they live, with their families, during the dry months, and 
plough* sow, and reap, before the nest rains, when they again decamp, 
and return, with all their property, to the mainland, 

Sometime, however* they stay too long, {a* it in the usual prac¬ 
tice of the JXndoos of nil classes, never to do to-day, what can 
possibly ho postponed til! to-morrow) and the river rising witli 
traai&nl rapidity, in consoqneoee of great and sadden min* in upper 
iftdia t their frail abodes, as well as their cattle, and occasionally 
some of themselves, are overwhelmed, nod carried dawn by the 
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floods. Tills- happens eft finest on thg banks, or island-i, that ap* 
largest and highest., which are c0na*qaGtitly not overflowed ovary 
year. but only in the seasons when the raiia* aft j unusually bEsvy. 
On «™ncb island*,, even large villages of cl mans permanent descrip¬ 
tion, arc often to to sec a to exist with impunity for years and tin 
people, being naturally very apathetic, remain till tho'l?iEt r always 
trusting that tho rise of the river will etopj before it reach ilia 
higher where their filla^uii ar* built, and, when it is im Inte, 
thsy h avc, perhaps, no snOleient tnornis of transport, of it may hinw 
nffale, and many of them perish* Eat even whom they themselves 
ran escape in nmoe*, they often lose their rattle, almost Iheir nnly 
vnlnnhla property* Ono day I eaw about three hnndrvil drown ad 
cattle rotting on the honk, that had been. thus carried nwaf by a 
pm [Jen rise in the Ganges^ On fltidi ocean the Hindoos, gen-r- 
ally, very submissively remark* that a Gnnga hat had great mcpcv 
on them, and taken Ihc-ru away 1” 
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APFEOAtTt TO BIimnirfAS FRCPCIl.—«pAMO« TN THE i-aprCT al TH15 CODS'. 

TOV,— oirmitESEt rv lahovauis and wassaus mow those or attsuAi. 

_ UISLIun HO&BS OF DIITOBIMU OF Till: IH5ATJ --TIU SSSUDll ATIOJf OF 

bools _inii UP aAJMiiu—CATS tempa** us thh oascki, &c. 

Fhom the ontmmsa into tlm groat, or true Gang's, the country U 
very flat, and if possible, mure monotonous and nninterfistlng than 
the parts of Bengal already insert, till wo como to a range or MIR, 
which may he said to fur in the boundary, between Bengal an) 
Hindustan. This range of lulls terminates on the Ganges, at the 
town of li.ijhmalil, from which this part of it takes its name. 
Tim ucfnnl boundary between "Elenka! and III wins tad, is nsouUy 
plucod at tint Sikrigrtili Ihuas, which is higher up the river than the 
town of TUjmnhl; and still further np, the same general range is 
known hy the sum * of the lihagulpnr lulls, so called from the town 
of BiiS-gulpiir, which i* the government station for the district, or, ns 
it would be call u I in ling land, the county. Under various nmues, 
this r lingo of hills extends across the whole country, from the 
Gauges to the other side of India, and Is the sumo already noticed, 
traversed by the great re;ul from GaGnttn to Benares, 

Geologists would no doubt say, that at soma ancient period, while 
tko whole- of Bengal was covered hy thu sea, the month of the 
Gangas may have boon somewhere near the present site of the town 
0 f Rijhmdhl, and from tha peculiar structure of the whole country, 
sneh, tiH it wav very naturally bs supposed, must have been the ojimg, 
Uelow this, tha whole country, with the exception nt‘ a few spots, 
chat may have been islands of a somewhat more ancient formation, 
would seem to bars been gradually formed by the deposit ol the 
ti unite a, as the lowur parts of the Snnderl'ans have been, at a mofi' 
recent period. 
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" At TUjmnhL, however, a eompleta rlsangti taken place id th# na¬ 
ture of tku country, and after. for a tong time, having seen nothing 
It^t j an eminence of any kind, the traveller again beholds green 
liilLa, and solid rocks. The hltTa here nr# not, Indeed, very high, 
l«nt one looks on them ’with interest and pleasure, after having been 

, tired of Ibe dull and monotonous flatness of Xkmgal. Xot only 
d&eti Use country begin to change iU chamctcristfw, hut the people 
arc different from Ihm nf Bengal, in race, language* and mat)Her*, 
As might, however* bo expected, there is a great intermixture of 
Bengalee and Hindustani, in the language of the people inhabiting; 
|3il*^c border districts, between the two provinces of lioDgul and 
BatiLir, A sort of Efindni is spoken, lust it is so mjx«d with abo¬ 
riginal* and tilso vritli Bengalee words r and so vitiated: in prononnei- 
ntioiip as to Ij+ itcarcely intelligible to a native nf the north-in;stem 
provinces. The UfiIij„ spoken here, ns ekewhor*, by the musMiU 
mans, is somewhat purer, bnt it is ako T iu e-oido dugr##, corrupted Sit 
pronmaUtion, and also by the aduiixiuro of many Bengalee word* 
and idioms. 

Srnny customs, also, practiced in Bengal, begin, hereabouts, 
gradually to disappear,, though they mny I mi occasionally observed 
even much farther up tbs river. Oho of then#, fur instance, ia the 
shocking practice of opposing dying persons on the river &ido T so as 
nM nnfrequentty to hasten their death, Xo doubt* Induces of this 
practice occasionally take place in upper India; but nil of which I 
have ever beard, as happening so far upas Benares, were by Ben¬ 
galees, or at lust,*by people not natives of the place. So far is it 
from being the usual custom in JJindusLitJ], that it ia regarded by 
Urn people En general, a* quite barbarous and disgraceful, Soitm 
years ag&j a number of Bengalee Hindoo*, resident at Belhi, took a 
dying man 10 this Jnmna, to put hk fact into the water, in order 
that he might then' die, and tlins^ as they believed, secure Ids sal- 
vntma, T!ic Hindoos of the plane, ho wever, though holding the same 
superstitious opinion about the sac redness of the riTor t werti no shock- 
od at their cruelty, that they pro the poor Bengalees a good beat¬ 
ing, and obliged them to carry tho man back, to die at bis own house. 
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The cn^om of burning the dead is* with a few exticptioiu, uni¬ 
versal among ikv HuuIuim of all castas* though interring Li prac¬ 
ticed by some tribes, esperiully la thn south of India, and alas in 
the north* by Baltic small scc&s of Hindoo religionists, gun? rally re¬ 
garded a# keturtidoi* Some partiem/how^ver, who are too poor to 
pay for a snlficient quantity of wood for tho funeral pile, and for tho 
Ctimttcmie£ to be performed by the Brahmans on the 400041011, sink 
the bodies of their friend* in the tiTef. I am not sore but Bonus 
ttfbes practice this as their rtgular mode of sepulture 3 but l know, 
that in genera^ it ia ontued by poverty* and the rapacious demand* 
of the Brahmans. i have oft a a seen a dead body laid down on the 
banks of t\m Gauges, while the Brahmans and the relatives, were 
fiercely contflading, about the amount to bo given for performing tbti 
oh^oqtliea, the former refusing to go on till they were satisfied j and 
after xlm coremonii m him been performed, 1 have seen the jirali- 
msvns giving a good thrashing to the heirs and e&oentors, and hold¬ 
ing them fa^i. by lIji. col 3 lit, or the hair of the hcad p till [hey should 
hritisfy their ufanuudA, or pay what they had promised, TLl Brjk. 1 i- 
mans take great ear# to do nothing without being paid. 

The custom of casting dead bodies into the Ganges, and other 
ri vm T «-c. lions a very great tmi-ancc. The bwltesi, after Slaving 
been sunk, with stones, or bricks attached to them, in a fuw days 
become lighter, after the process of decomposition has begun, and 
gH-tiing disentangled front the weights by which they were at ur.4t 
Ennk T float dawn the river, tilt, perhaps, they stick fast on gome 
bank, or shallow* where they are devoured by crows, kites, vulture, 
dogs, and jackals. In some places where a peculiar bend of the river 
prod nres an eddying current, which draws everything into its var¬ 
ies and then costa it ashore* there Ls frequently a complete golgothu. 
The htHlizn of men. women, and children, of all ages, as weH as those of 
brute nnimnSB of all hlmtaj in every stile of dci 1 urn position, are 
thrown into one putrid muss on Use bank, partly iu a and parijy out 
of the water* and they are to bu seen with the birds and houiBi of 
prry gorging themselves on them, snarling and screaming as they 
drag about the skeletons, and mangled limbs, and 111L rails, and 
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fight for their oJuarat in the horrid fsmL So mttcli are ihn people 
hah i Hinted to scenes like thb* that* in general, thoy s«™ to think 
nothing of thorn, A little way below andi n §pot, yon may often 
nee crowds of people, of both sexes, bathing in the river, laughing 
and joking, some praying, and others singing, scouring their cook- 
p ing utensilwashing their doling or their mouths and ioeth, 
drinking tho, water, nml filling their re*srh to carry it huiEa to 
thoir houses for domestic use. They &ay K u Gnnga purifies all 
things.* Every day one Sees dead bodies floating past, with crows, 
or kites sitting on them pecking their food ' r bat sueh h Iho olfeot 
of familiarity! that even Eurcpoau ladies, of the most delicate 
min Ah, and of the utmost sensibility of fooling*, after % short time, 
look on anuh --rents with apparently Utile emotion, though it ii im¬ 
possible they ran ever cease to be most disagreeable. 

it i- worthy of no tire, that the first thing a carrion crow, or other 
bird of prtiy, does, in finding u dead body, U to peat onl llro eyjs., 
JMereuce is evidently made to tlJ.* wu 11-known habit of LIjoho binU, 
in Proverbs m, 17. “The eye that mockcth at his fatlh-r, and <le- 
spiseth to obey hh mother, the ravens of the valley [carrion crows,) 
shall pick it out, and the young t^glob [ vultures,) aliall uat it. 11 A 
hfriking and litoral fulfilment or illustration, of this threatening 
took place, a few years ago, at onn of our military stations on tho 
Uaiiges. A soldier of one of the English regiments., a man of a bad 
and very dissipated character, uuu day left the cantonments, to pro¬ 
cure liquor m one of the native viilageft near, where he got quite in¬ 
to* iaUc4 p and, losing Uw way, strolled into Home waste, or uncnlti- 
vivif-d place* where* falling- or lying down* lie wont fust asleep. The 
carrion crows seeing Mm, nud, no donbt* taking him for dead* 
pounced upon him, and a I once picked ont both hi* eyes. Of course, 
he started tip, wH thing with pain, hie drunkenness being inritan- 
luneamdy cured, nnd groped about, till some one, finding him In Llii4 
jiielandiolr plight, led him home to the barracks, n fearful vraming 
to Ms associates in vice, from his character, it is not improbable 
that bis early life may have too much rodOmbled that of the incor¬ 
rigible 2 * 0 li mentioned by Solomon* tin- detune I to the same fate. 
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It may, very naturally f foe a^kod. Why are die- Hindoos &o care- 
lean about tHr disposal of i!m mortal remains of their friends and 
relatives? And why it h tlmt they naem to be so little oJWted 
on seeing the mangled bodtu* even of frioud* with whom they hare 
susorinLed, dragged about and devoured, as common carrion, by 
beasts nnd birds of prey ? Are they a people entirety destitute of 
feelings and alTectlons ? This is by no means the ease* Though* no 
doubt, they are* in general* ft people of very corrupt morals', they 
are far from being devoid of kindly disposition*. The cause of 
their paying, in general, so little regard to the bodies of the dead, 
fc r tin iloitM,, to be found principally in their religion. According 
to the essential doc trine of Hinduism, the body in mu viewed as nr: 
important, or necessary, part of tho living being, which* they think, 
contmaes essentially Urn kisic, whatever may be the form or body 
which it may at any time animate The body wr vjut thr mriu. m i 
even any jxer^ of him. necessary to his existence], but rather n prison, 
or hind Lilt which hi* houI is contlnrd, and by which it h deterier- 
nted and demoralised, anil ii* proper action impaired or prevented, 
£in is supposed to have its origin and seal in the bodily organs. 
These are the can ho, ns well as the instruments, of moral evil, both 
to gods anil mi'Ti, who, its long ns they are in coniaot with matter, 
arc exposed to the an due sice of mara s or illusion, wliich re u dvr.* 
them nnable to distinguish imih from falsehood, or good from evil. 
T-- dc-Hl roy the in II nonce, therefore, of bodily or^nii.^ h the best way 
to escape from delusion ami bondage ; and as the body is the chief 
obstacle to the sooTs emancipation from error and sin, its entire 4e- 
strnctiorL is not an evf ] f hut a good* Hence all tlio different sects of 
Hindoo devotees T iy ftora# way or other, profess to seek after that 
kind of salvation called tsuikti, which consists, cbieily, in an entire 
deliverance from all material Nluences, and a final absorption of 
the -ho til in thfl lUrituv or only <■ vsvjifil.iJ This lr? the highest 

possible kind of siilyatim Though tlm soul, therefore, according 
to the TlmdcioSj, La immortal, or indestructible, it is not so as a sepa¬ 
rate being, baving a conscionsne.-u of indmduality„ font na an in¬ 
tegral portion, or particle, of the universal divine essence. Though 
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IV sou), be fern being a^ain absorbed Into that, oswuce, may be des- 
tmi-a to pass through nmny ifionsands of births, in tbo bodies of men, 
or of other anim als, there is no idea of a resurrection, or of its ever 
again animating the same form, or body. It may rise or gink. in the 
heale of being, as its deeds in nny given stale may merit, bnt the 
!tJun * body ie not, in any way, to have any future connexion with it. 
If the so ill j? to receive a reward for good det-ds, ft is to be in a 
body »f a higher order than the present one which it inhabits; and if 
it is to he punished for crimes, it will be in a body of n lower mid 
more int&ztVFtiit-iEt form. 

'flic- bodj U p therefore, frequently called llio gfsto merely in 
which the fire Irani-;, or that in which the spirit acts; and when the 
soul leaves it, its UH,. is Tor ever at an end, as that of tin, small 
eratcrt nt day, made by travel lei's, merely to light a lire in to cook 
their evening meal, but which they consider as InraVr, too navies to 
carry with tVm, and therefore leave behind them when the fire is 
extinguished, a oil they proceed on their way. A* soon ns the spirit 
iliiilh the body, the connexion between them terminates for ever; 
but the soul itself, though, by absorption into God, it may cease to 
have a separate existence, can never essentially cease to be. The 
body is lima anppiHel to bo nothing mow, after tV soul leaves it, 
than a cast-off garni eat, or than the dead skin of a snake, wlihdi is 
left Vbind on the ground, while the living reptile creeps from it, 
and passes on its way. 

In speaking of a virtuous man, one of the Hindoo Shuster# 
says, " In his passage to the next world, neither hi# father, 
nor Ms mother, nor his wife, nor bis son, nor his kinsman, 
will remain in hli companyj his virtue alone will adhere i« 
him. Single is each man born, single he dies ; single he receives the 
rward of kb good, ami single the punishment of life evil deeds; 
when lie leaves his corse like a log, or a lamp of clay, on the ground, 
hU kindred retiro with averted fanes; hut his virtue accompanies 
his Nd.” Tbu body is hero spoken of as a '■ log, or a lamp of 
flay,” for which tie kindred of the deceased have no regard. 
TU'hen the soul has departed front % it has no raorv relationship to 
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them than any other “ lug, or lump of clay , 17 ns they have m:« idea, 
that their friend will crer a^niu animate the same form. It may, 
therefor^ ho thrown away as useless. as well as tliu ileud carcass of 
any oliter animal* to become the food of d*gs : or of crows. 

Tie wed by itself, therefor*, the body i* generally spoken of with 
great dUroepoctj by tho Hindoos, as a comparatively Insignificant 
part of tho compound bring cell led man ; or, rather, 04 no essential 
portion of him at all* bat nd a shell, or prison, in which ho 1% for a 
time, confined against his will, and by which his faculties are de¬ 
ranged and impaired, in consequence of being obliged to art through 
il* urgan*, as the motions of a tortoise, or other shell ftah, may he 
sapposed to ho impeded, or rendered awkward, by its having to 
carry 1 U house on its back. Hence, ?uit;de, especially! if com¬ 
mitted with religious 1 tin tries, or a desire of emancEpaiion from the 
inflaenee of fleshly passions, which are believed to arise from con- 
Eact with matter, is not regarded as iluffll, but, on the contrary, to 
be, In certain dnm uurtincee, highly meritorious. The doctrine from 
which this conclusion i* drawn, is very frequently taught in Europe, 
by preachers and writor* ^f u sentimental turn, hut of umiu^tJ&ned 
othoilory* Human passions are attributed to the material body, a* 
if matter could think, but the condtirions drawn by the Hindoo 
inhere are carefully avoided. It a not allowed, that t-» destroy 
thi- Wy h the best way to got rid of sin, hut tho body k m much 
spoken of os the source and seat of moral evil. Instead of being iho 
mere iustrament through which iho mind acts; ami the eon] is 50 
mntib represented an capable of every thing good, were it only fre- d 
fri>m tEie Infiuauce of the body, that the consoqncoca freoly admitted 
and inculcated by the Hindoos, wonld seem naturally to follow — 
that nut merely to macerate the body to weaken the strength of Ita 
passions, but oven to destroy it, and its organs, altogether, may \&- 
coine a rirtno* as to escape entirely from their influence, most ho 
exceedingly desirable. The sentiment naturally arising frant this 

doctrine h expressed in tho following pas sago of the ShwrUrs :■_ 

M A mansion with hones for ita rafters ami beams, with nerre* for 
its cords, with musclea and blood for mortar, with skin fur its oat- 
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ward covering* filled iriih no nweot pcrfnmo, but loaded with ftpces 
and nrint—a mansion IufcsLed with pickmua and sorroifi the seat of 
raalndy, haunted with the iimllities of darkness incapable of stand- 
log long ^ -iiirlio.iSjansiou of 1 ho vital sonL let ite occupier always* 
tlmr fuller qmV' 

The transmigration of souls into other boilies, is not among 1 Urn 
Hindoos* ns it was among tho ancient Greeks, who dBrivedit from 
the East,, the mere speculative creed of a few philosophers) or foamed 
men. It ia tho popular opinion of the common people, and is inter¬ 
woven with all their other seoUiuents, and nms through all their 
fictippip whether in prose or in vcrse p nnd all their scrags and ballads 
whether grave or comic. The absurd rtLlj-rasbips that may spring 
mit of it, are subject, of jocular remark and speenlati- u - mch an 
tWt of n man becoming, in the next birth* Ilia owu wife’s son by 
nriyther husband ; being married to a woman, who in a former hirth 1 
w'*> hi* own grandmother- or in fninre becoming h[a own grandson, 
Ikath Lu fact, is by no menus regarded ns great a change by the 
Hindoos, as it is Uhitully supposM to be by other nations, hoi tig 
noth Leg mare than the costing off of one form, as the butterfly pmf 
off its wings, in order to assume another, which may or may nut ho 
mom agreeable, hut which will bo equally transitory ! The follow- 
mg poraplirnM of a few of the principal sentences of u well known 
linkage in the Hindoo great epic poem, culled the u Maliublmiikt," 
illustrates the common doctrine era e|lIm subject. The Imro Arjun, 
who is often called Elia rat, was reluctant to engage in the grant 
battle just about to take place, as tlie lenders on the opposite si do, 
were, for the most part, hi* own relatives and personal friends* for 
whom lie cherished the greatest reject. The god Kriahmi. who 
hud to Ml as his charioteer, Moing Arjun beginning to relent and to 
shed tears, as he looked on the two armies ; and knowing that suc¬ 
cess depended cm the vnkrar of this great hero, addressed him by 
arguments drawu from the doctrlife of the meters psychosis, of which 
these verges will giro some idea :— 

Although thy word* are Hka the wise. 

Than mnurifst for whom to moans id vain, 
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FnC HI* lid wb<? far mnh to weep, 
f As may not litre return again. 

When was the iiiuo that I was not : 
"Wlien worn not yonder kings of men f 
Nor shall hereafter come the Lime* 

Wien nought of n-U ihall hIOI remain. 

The seal lives on through youth ami fige, 
Its varying forms by Inrm. renewed, 

Ai= onward through all time it glides. 
With never coding life endued. 

This living nniverae was spread, 

By him whoso being knows no end; 

Atid whose the power that ran destroy 
The works that on bis might depend : 

Tire eternal nnimagined. son], 

Ib wrapt in bodies soon to die ? 

IU fa to is fixed beyond control; 

Sa ? Bhhrat 1 an to battle bio t 

For who that's wise can over moan, 

Tbo son! to slay, nr think it slain i 
It is [inborn, it never dies. 

It lives \ unchanged its powers remain l 

What bootp. it, though in battle slain, 
Man casts aside hi^ worn ont <?3ay r 
like garments old, till r clothed anew, 
lie starts lo life another day i 

Tbo soul its mortal shell forsakes. 

But soon it finds a newer borne ■ 

Form after form it passes through* 

Till merged in Ood, it eeasdi to roam. 
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By Earliest weapon’s point, m 11 
TTnlouohi-d by fire'fc consuming power.: 

UnmeEted by the liquid ware, 

Safe. and unhurt* in umpest’s hour. 

So wherefore mmrn for what most be, 

Perpelnd,—ever wnndcrin" ou,— 

LI listen r unknown* unspeakable? 

So jmlgi we those front 05 who’ve go urn 

r |'h? conclusion Oia'-vu by the god Krishna, from the abovu mode of 
reasoning* ie aiuiply this—that a? death is nothiun more than the 
laving down of one suit of clothes, now torn, or worn out, in order 
to put on anotb'-r, and perhaps n better) there could be little or no 
barm in lulling our best friends,, when we have some particularly 
desirable ohj--- i r that wo alii bo tnjr.t accomplished by so doing. Tbs* 
ducirifio therefore, one of the most perniciotift tn-riilisncy^ and very 
tLLiicTi no counts for the f&et* ibnt while thy Hindoos nro* on the 
whole, a. mild arid sotcm-blo people* und far from destitute of relative 
nilWtlotm, they are remarkably indifferent about death in general; 
[ L nd - mutinies meet it witil grant composure w kutlv, or ollji , r«nft , T 
niiltiss when it is attended witfj great pain, whiffh they are by no 
means patient in tearing. It aim- aceomun for their bring, oxn-ed* 
iugly rechksts of the lives of othiH'j*, townies whom they may even 
bear no unmllv. 

The town of rtujhmal, which may he snid to stand between 
Bun gal fin I Bahwas a place of ^mo note during 1 2m la it nr pel ( 
rind at i\m Mo^jul empire, but in now in astute of duuay* for though 
the nd 114 aro considerable, thn present town is $vmlL The princi¬ 
pal ruin a :iru those of a sli miner palace, sold to have been but It by 
SaMn SuJ“.ti, brother 10 the limp+Tur Aumngzeb* about the year 
1650. 1110 remains of mi squea ami ether public buildings, indicate, 

that it imihi, sit one time, have been n place of importance. Siom- of 
the mins Il&vv fallen into 11n- mvr, haring, like many Mtticrs fc-inii- 
larly eiittuled on the Ganges, buon unib Twined by ii* cncroadi- 
mutrtd. 
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Xcitr lEnjmakl, the Oanges may be considered ns about itri great¬ 
est hei^ttl, having received nearly all its tributaries, and not yet 
sent <-rf any of Us branches which form the Delta of Bengal, In 
an ordinary hC-ason, when Ek-. l id mill swollen by the ruins, dot on the 
other hand;, greatly diminished by the dronght, it Euay perhaps, be 
about a mile and a half wide. In this neighbourhood, I once klip a 
large Elephant swim across the rivet, with several persons, besides 
the driver, ou his hack. As llio current carried him a long tray 
down, before In' got to the oilier ddo, be could have swam little loss, 
if any, tlum three utiles. .lie seemed mnlvcd to give the riders ft 
good wetting, for often, els if on purpose, lie dived £0 deep, ns to im- 
iuerse them nearly to tlio shcmMera In the water + while no part of 
his own body wur to be seen above it, but his trunk which he usu- 
ally elevated when lie swim*. The Elephant is fond of the water,. 
*' 1 il> pt when h y cold, and will often lie in it for hours, apparently 
tmjoymg it a* a luxury, and the (same may he said of the Buffii-lcea, 
Isurge herds of which are often to bo seen. lying at their ease, 
showing their codi in the river, or in tanks, having merely their 
mouths, and the tips of their horns, above the water. 

The Uotiges, in these pacta, abouuds with crocodiles. Sometimes 
1 Iiavfc* nhsuti 2Ld many an from twelve to twenty, in the course of it day. 
The nv^t of tburii wen) of the small kind ■ or that of the common 
alligator; but others are of a larger otnJ diilVrctiLly formed specie^ 
said to be the same as that found in the Nile. They are generally 
in lie >oon bjsking in the auft p on sand or mud bank?, in the middle 
of the river, often apparently cut]uup, Tliyy do not move till a boat 
bijmetimes ha- i'ome very near them, and then they turn slowly 
round and dive- into the river, net often showing their bonds above the 
water, till they have gone some distance off. I have not very often 
gerjj, them on the inhabited bonks of the river, , but room generally 
on the annds. at a considerable distance from villages* Oft one 
eecfudon, however, walking along the top of a rather high hank, 
ido^e by some cultivated Hidd-s, near a small town r I heard a sodden 
KpUsh in the water, as If port of Lius bank hud fallen in. On looking 
OT&r ilj hywever^ to see what was the cause* l observed that it was a 
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large ullicstor, rtich hud piBijeil in, Irani n little shelving pint- 
form nudor the main batik, near the water's edge, uud had jrntt 
wired, and urns in the aot of swallowing a targe flat named “ Holm,' - 
tvhioh, from its siae und shape, is often fulled the frulniou nf the 
flanges* Tlw Sat was writhing and straggling in the jaw* of the 
muihtvr,but in n moment it Wits doubled nj) in his month and gnljjed 
down, tlm head disappearing at ono side, and lIio tail at the other* 
It would seem that ho had been lurking for prey, and had seen the 
flab nud plunged in after it, at the very moment that 1 happened to 
be passing, without his either having seen me, or I him. Thin was 
the nearest view I ever had of a large alligator, and it was too 
momentary to enable me to form anything like a proper estimate <>f 
hia *i». It illustrate, however, the mode in which a creiumv »o 
largo and voracious, and ycl so slow la its movements obtains hi* 
food by destroying fishes, even in their own element, where they nn: 
so uimli more active than himself* lie lies linking finite motionless 
on lI.ii banka of rivers, and being of almost the hams colour as 
the jnnd, or wet sand, Im appears like an inanimate object, till hia 
prey is close by, and within hia rttieli;—when, by one sadden 
movement* he pounces on it, and at once grasps it iu Ills powerful 
and well armed jaws, before it b, aw are of his presence, The action 
uf the common mull listard in catching flics, before they fm gov that 
ho is a living creature at all, is therefore, on a small scale, precisely 
11,0 same as that of the crocodile, who, thongh immensely larger, is 
a member of the same great family* 

From the town of K&jmahl, to Bhagulpue, tie rimgo of hills con¬ 
tinues still in sight, at i.omo distance from the flange*. Some of 
these bills are close on the river, and are easily as, ended, iu order 
loliav i a view of the smrronnding country, and of the noble Ganges, 
hero seen to the greatest advantage, especially during the ruins, 
when iL is many utiles in breadth* These hills do not seem high, 
but >ome of them a little inland, lire said to ho much higher than 
Lhey appear to he, which mnst, in fact, he the case, from the great 
distance at which some of the peaks are visible. An several of 
those nearest the Ganges, there an* thu ruins of some old Hindoo 
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lercrplea, ullI also various images of the gods carved on the rocks. 
In one or two places, there are small temples still in use, at which 
some Erahmnnn and: devotees reside 

It may he noticed here, that the IF unions arc fond or inning Um- 
plcss on hill.4, ami in other places dlillailt of elccvk*, and also in 
aitoatimu deeply embowered and -iWItri by umbrageous trees* ospe- 
('h\Uy the Fietu Indira *—Indian fig or poplar. There has from tho 
DArli«4t times, been a close connexion between the snpemtitioim of thn 
Easit, a* wiill as of the was t r and the gloomy or innoeessiblo eliara-ctor 
of such pluses. 31 any of the rites prautleedi require concealmeut r 
and hence t'hw Israelites wens particularly forbidden to plant groves, 
or to worship in them. There could surely ho no great harm in 
the worth ippo rtf performing their de votions andor thu cooling hhade 
o]‘ irtfs, so grateful in hut crurntries; Uni wo must seek the cam- of 
the prohibition, io the natujT of the wor^hipj usually practised in 
pneli plaees. 

The prohibit inn to worship in groves, would seem to have been 
unknown in the patriarchal period. Eefon? the giving of tTno law T 
we ant informed that the pious Abraham, 14 planted a grave" at 
Tkelntfcefck, “ and nailed there on the name of the Lord/ 1 Abraham 
wta possessed of n divine revelation, and the worship pefformod by 
him in that grove, was umbmMedly that of Jehovah, according to 
the rites of hh own institution, aod not that of any fnl*o or inferior 
deity. Use grove, however, was evidently the place consecrated to 
to this worship; nor decs it seem that any objection wil* made to 
# iln' planting of groves for this purpose, iv? long as the worship itself 
was pirn; and even in latter times, the -lew* had thwir proseukhc, 
or pi mas for prayer, generally surrondcil by trees, so that they do 
not act-in to have nnderstuod the prohibit ton to apply to ancli places, 
when used for the worship of the true and living God. Eumu have 
sopposed, that Abraham may have planted the grave merely to 
sbeliqy his tent; but this is evidently contrary to tho whole scopu of 
tile passage, in which bis worship of Jehovah is must immudlately 
connected with tho planting of the grove, and not merely with hh 
billing in the place. 

k 2 
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TFte cause of the prohibition from worshipping in such place£ that 
was afterward* gipen, was. I have no doubt, simply this—that In 
conrseiif time they wer* abused, and perverted to tbs worship of 
idols, so that ultimately to plant a grove cam* to mean much the 
same, as to build an idol temple* or to let up no image; as a dose 
shady grove of wide ipnsulhig poplars &G, by which both priests 
and woTshippers might, not merely bu sheltered, but in some mefl^ure 
concealed, was what they preferred, Host oF tho heathen temples* if 
thev wem not eicmtions, in bills or rocks* sneb as those of Lllorfij 
El^pkutl} and other plnresj though generally on ft smaller *olc ; 
were purposely butlE in retired and gloomy places p and rendered 
dark and nWurc, by the shade of uffibrngeons treew T so that this 
most abominable rites might be pfrto ruicd with a considerable 
degree of secrecy, under the mask of devotion to the gods. Both in 
Egypt and Palestine, in ancient iimesp as well as in India at tin- 
present day, the procreative power was the prlnripf! object of 

worship | and the effiMtfms used and some of the rites tlint were 

practised^ were of the most indecent and licentious nature. But 
)mwaver degraded the priest* and wowbippori might bn, they still 
retained as mm:Ti natural sense of ahnmc or decency, ns to prefer 
conducting their rites in .secrecy* lienee they were kept fen some 
degree secralp and called mysteries; and hence, dsn, moat of their 
tumpb'-* T if not excavations in the ,**iflfls of hills, were smnl! struc- 
lure*, overhung! and darknedby umbrageous trees * and as they had 
no windows, or anv other apertaroa for light, except the dour, 

which was often so small as to admit only on* person to enter at a 

time* and that by stooping down, or creeping, they could not he seen 
inio, by nnv one irons without. In such places prostitution, instead 
of a vice, was regarded as an act of devotion, being submitted to,, hi 
honour of the god: sn that even women looked on generally na 
modest, often frequented them, lind freely yielded their persons to 
thu priests, or Lhe male worshippers, in the dark recessoa of the tem¬ 
ples, wheru not being fl&u by each other, there might not afterward* 
pi, a ny mitt uni recognition^ By some of the deluded fcmnlc to t arte*, 
it wa* sometinieft believed that they had T in tin w way + perEOisnl 
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intercourse with the godi tbutmtulvet, while others we re doubt WtS| 
ii>e wall 0-W4*rv of tilt' true nature of the syab m, tu lui influenced by 
any thing tint their own evil tudin&tiomk 

Tills most abominable system of worship, ^ accordant with lIiia 
worst passions yf the human heart, wits i E.jlI which i in one lonn or 
ftimthar, tilt Israel ilea were most Inclined to, both in the wildertin^, 
nnd Irequonily afterwards. During tin: fotmar period of their 
history, they wore n degraded race, whom n Middi-n eacnpe from 
slavery, and dependancu, ns wo El m oruil oppression, hud ltt\ f for a 
lime, without the usual restraints- on Ureutiaiui indulgence;; und 
daring the InLtur period, LEilr was the principal syntum of njligmn 
titnon^ nearly ail the luuitum with, whom they came into contact* 
It id probable, indeed, that nt one time worshipping in eaves, or in 
the heart of groves of wide spreading trees, such as tliu Peep a), or 
Ficus Indians, in tin Kost p and the Ouk in the wn&l, fv almost 
msfveriaL The former is bt ill sue red in India, ns the oak was in 
nncieui Europe, and is often montiontd in scripture, os the poplar* 
under which they sacrificed to idols. There is scarcely a village on 
the hanks of the Gauges or elsewhere in in ilia, where one or more 
of these trees may not ha seen* with various idol* placed around 
their roots, before which* offerings of rw, dowers, sweet menU, d( 4 % 
are daily presented, and on which water is poured, as a Libation ; 
while almost every Hindoo temple Is shadsd by those noble looking 
tr^D.-s, by which both priests and worshippers, are protected from ibu 
rays of the mui. Whatever other image* may bo placed iiinicr 
then], the emblem of the productive power, ihe obscene object of 
worship, in ancient Poles tine, aa well a* in modern India, Is sure to 
be tlivrc T It was no doubt, the worship of sueh objects, that is- 
mentioned in thu 25th chapter of Numbers, as having brought tho 
great plague, on the IsraelIlea, by which, they were so severely 
punmhed, and of which, they we no after wards so often reminded* 
when they fell into siinihir practices. 

Tile prohibition 1 rom worshipi ng on mountain tops, is generally 
retired to the worship of the sun, who^e temple* are -.upposed to 
have been usually situated on lofty hills, I strongly suspect, how- 
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ever* that the prohibition flyen Hat always refer 50 much to idolm- 
treus riles, practiced on the actual fop of mountains, although, 
such may be included, as to those earned o» T in ear n ms. or ton pies, 
hewn out of rooks, generally situated far up iko hi tea of steep lulls, 
tilUkalt of access. There is abundant evidence, in almost every 
range of kills in India, and oilier eastern countries, tlmt thin was, in 
ancient t&aos, one of tbo most common modes of worship. Some of Urn 
caverns were probably natural, and others artificial, or t nfe least, en¬ 
larged. and adapted to use, by ad. In the hills on the Ganges, there 
are many such caves, some of which arc still in use. as temples. I 
have crept into some of thorn, and also into several at other places, 
ami have generally found the fragments of many old broken idols, 
along with some whole ones, etlll worshipped, Tbo door is pnerally 
w small, a* to admit but one person, at a lime, who mast, scute- 
Ii»M erawl in, on hi a hands and knees \ hut in the inside, tborc is 
u considerable excavation* Into one of them in these hills, they 
K.iy r an ancient Eaja- T with tun then Amid meti entered, hot never 
found Ills wav back, so that ho and hi* followers are supposed to 
kayo reached ths infernal regions 1 went once into the same cave, 
but could d*u no passage, lending down to 11 Plato's chirk abodes," and 
th* ugh it was too dnrk for me to see the tixnet UnsiU of tbo cavern, 
U seemed to be hut small* I have been in two other small caverns, 
of ’ : ns nature in the Eindhyadiol hills, within a few milt- «.f 

tin city of illrzapuTp one of which is sacred to Dsbi, and tbe Other 
to RllIL They nl] appear, In he more or less artificial, and most of 
tlmm have fitna.ll temples aUaehoJ to them, built on lerracea, form¬ 
ed on thy sides of the bills. From the many fragments* and old 
mini, broken idols, imperfect iii&crjpti»&i 5 r and carvings of varinnA 
kinds, there can bo little doubt, but they are places of great nnti- 
qifcitv. At certain troasaas, they are freqncnied by a cousidernhlu 
number of pilgrims from a distance, m well a* by many of |bi- people 
of tbo neigh In Hiri tig towns and Tillages, Some of th^e places, 
though now of little ttmseqqpnce, were probably, once of much 
importance and are mentioned in some of tbo ancient Hsu- 
doo book#. Tt is not unlikely that they may, at first, luive been tbo 
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abodes of price Ei, or aicet ici, bj whom the nea«rlilKiiaritig districts 
miT IlftTfl been converted to Hinduism, which, probably , took place 
only after the CGIs version of many other parts of the country j or, 
their origin a* ridt^iou* places may have been oteju still more 
undent Of this, ho were r p there seems to be no evidence, aa the 
embleniA found here are Erahiimmtfal, and not End hist, which they 
would moit Uk&ly have been, had they been u«d for religious pur¬ 
poses, during tho time that Endhism was the dominant religion of 
thihar, which it no doubt was till not long before lhc Christian em T 
if not even to a later period* 
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Teii** w croLcftjrfl^Tim irirxTTfffl.—.unsumipnE,— hock# itfo temtli* 

l?r J .I.SUieilU,-VEHSF.S PEg OPiniVl Qf ETESrsn A 3 fE SORyiHQ K 

*W TI£E GAN-LLES.-HOT S THINGS OF BEETllilTiH,-MON-CHE**--E A HTTT- 

qijAEES, &e- 

,Soue dintance above Rbjmali], is tin? SikrfgolE Pass, generally re¬ 
garded, m the boundary between Hindustan and Bengal. Here oil 
several occasions, battles hare been fonght, bnt generally without 
snceea, in defence of the fertile province of Bengal* against the morn 
warlike natrons of the north-west,, by whom it bus been so often 
overrun and plundered. There is no town of any consequence here* 
and the first place where there is a considerable bazur, is Colgong, 
in the vicinity of which* there are some Enropean houses, princi¬ 
pally oreupied by Indigo Planters. The hilly country inland, used 
to be much infested with tigers and other wild animals. It is 
highly probable that they aro now nsneli Uunned ont T as a numbi r 
of the putkman in these parts, have the ropntation of being active 
and successful tiger hunters. 

In sneh place* however, tiger banting, i s by no ttir-Fitss nn easy or 
suft amusement* and there must be many spots among these nncujti- 
rated hills, in which such animnls may easily Jive, and breed, be¬ 
yond the reach nf danger from human assailants. It is the well 
1 n< i w n bn bit of th e tiger to creep steal |h ily ia war d s his p rt-v* u nder 
the cover of tho jangle brushwood, or long grctSfi, which* in Iiidia* 
often growa to upwards of ten feet in height* till hn gets snfOdently 
near to bo able to secure it, by springing on it with one bound. 
Tills habit, joined to Ills amassing strength, ferocity, and snddeuEi^s 
of motion, renders him by far the most formidable of all the hearts 
of prey; not eicepting the J^n* who lias neither his canning, nor 
qukknfiu of action, and more readily espies blmself to the fire id' 
the hunter, and is consequently more easily destroyed. The tiger, 
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however, though be spring* wry suddenly, and to a great distance, 
does not spring to any considerable height, but rather skips abu” 
the ground, unless whure he may have the advantage of ;lq eh?va- 
tion. In order* therefore, to be somewhat above his mina! power of 
springing* and to hr better abb to wet a shot at Mm r by beating op 
the jungle, and raising him from hie kir, without a grunt deal of 
personal danger, the gentlemen fond of tiger hunting, usually go 
out mounted on Elephants, trained for the purpose. Equipped in 
this way, and armed with good double barrlod guns, they arc, for 
the moat part, an overmatch for him, unless when somo un^ow^rd 
eveni takes place, wiidi an ibe eleplmnts being aiaritied and becoming 
on manageable, One Is come times, liowover, met with, when the 
parties nro not so well prepared, ami then the danger is very great. 

A gentleman, who once lived for some time in this district, in- 
formed me, that oil one occasion he went out, with ^oiue friends, i-o 
shoot birds, or other -itnall game, but without having any idea of a 
tigrr hunt. They had* therefore, nothing but fowling-pieces, loaded 
"Vfilh *?mall shot. At ont? place in the jungle he happened to have 
gone sours little distance m advance of the rest of the party, when 
all at fpuco, lie was brought to a stand, by coming on a larger tiger 
which seemed ready to spring at him from a thicket. Having his 
gtm in his hand t he llred it off almost initixiflively, hut whether or 
Dili lie hit the tiger wan of little moment, as the small shot, with 
which it was loaded, could have done him little, if any harm. The 
tiger immediately sprung at him with fnry; but, before h reaeho ! 
■him, he Sind presence of mind to grasp the barrel of his gun with 
both I sis hands, and hold it firmly ont between him and hh unoinTj 
fio os to break the shock. The tiger coming on with a Imiiud, 
taught the barrel in his teeth ; hut Lhe force of his onset threw' the 
gentleman over T who still clung to the gun. The tiger* with lib 
teeth firmly clenched on the barrel, rolled over above him ; and, iw 
they were on the brink of a ravine, they hath full in, and, tumbling 
ever eo*h other, alighted among some stone! and brushwood at the 
bottom^ Thu I <l 1 I start]ed tljr- lit*er, and he at earn let go his hold, 
nud ran in utn-'Ug the bushes j but* before he had recovered Ids snr- 
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pri^cip the gentleman hud time to gel up, bavin* received only A few 
gjCrcLtebeE in bis fikll. He did not wait to look what heui become of 
hk enemy, but scrambled up the bank as fa&i ns bo coald, and 
craped to lit* friends, who bad Been bia tinnier, but could not help 
b urr ns hia pmdtion bad been auab, that they could not fttUspt to 
lire at the ligor T hmi they should kill tboir own companion. The 
whole iiJliiir bad, also, passed eg suddenly, that it wa? over boh-rv 
tliey conld recover tboir presence of mind. After having all loaded 
with ball, they succeeded in Ehnoting tho tig or, who was turMug 
among the brushwood., in the bottom of the ravine, l received ibis 
anecdote from the gentleman himself, and bad it afterwards cor- 
roborated by a relative of bift—one of our mtasiouftries—wbo assured 
me that the gun still boars the mark a of l be tiger's powerful teeth. 

I have heard a great many strange stories of tiger hunting in 
these parti, but many of them ar^ by no means well authenticated. 
The extent, however* to which hunting is carried on must have 
greatly radocod their aambtir, or at least driven them further In 
among tbo hillx, At nil events, they are not, except on very rare 
occasions, likely to come near the river; for, though the district Is 
not m populous on the side of the Ganges nearest the bilk, as on 
the oth b r* there are loo many people frequenting it, to leave 11 a* a 
suitable hannt for wild animal* of the larger kinds. 

The town of Bbugulpur stand * on a range of heights, along tht- 
southern bank of the Gauge a, and h tbo government station for tho 
district which, bears its name. The river hero is divided into several 
branches, with islands and fund tanks between thom H Bblgnlpttr is 
on the moat ioutborly branch of tho river, not in general nnvi|raUc, 
except during tbo rains* though it seems a* if p at one tinie s it had 
been the mala stream, TIl& town itself is by no means compact, 
but looks rather like a row of separate villages, with the houses of 
the principal European functionaries, and a few other boildingH^ 
both public and private* intcraperBed. Xear the town, there are also 
cantonments for a regiment of mountaineers* raised from among tho 
neighboring Mi tribes, f^r the protection of the district. Thtse 
people used to be tronblcBeme, by coming down to plunder the 
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plfllni; but the government «f India adopted the policy by which, 
ut last, the highland clans of Scotland were transformed from rebels 
iuto useful eubjeerts, and tnlisted these thieves and robbers into its 
oflfn service, forming them into a local regiment, whose chief em¬ 
ployment urns tn keep tho rest in order. I ana not sure whether or 
not this regiment h:u now been disbanded, Lut, at one time, it was 
very D*ulul in clinching the nimuxiding disposition of the hill le-ibca. 

nirRo mountiiineorfi are still in a, very uncivilized state. Same of 
Lhetn come down to trafili*, on the bunks of the Ganges, and meat of 
those whom I hare seen, were Rolling bows and arrows, jars of 
honey, &c., taking cither money or other articles in exchange, from 
portion passing in boats, The Rev. Mr. Leslie, formerly of 
Meagher, and aomo others, have made several attempts to introduce 
tho gospel among them, and a fuw individuals, have bean converted 
to Ohmbanity, Lnt much diiliunlty has been experienced in re^chiug 
tliom, owing to the nnhenlthincss of the narrow valleys among the 
hills, in which mwt of them Jive. They are, for the most part, a 
simple race of people, differing in many respects, from the more 
regular Hindoos, inhabiting the plains. They are poor and iguo- 
rnnt, and almost beyond the pule of civil society, or the reach of 
regular government. They pay but few tfcwa, and get little or no 
protean, unless what is secured to them by their own habits and 
customs, or the itumcmoriaJ usages of their tribes, The different 
families of gypsies, to ho met with in moat parts of India, and 
called, generally, Knojar, are usually regarded, by the natives, as 
oET-aliuots from those hill tribes, If in this they are correct, even 
tha gypsies or Europe, may not improbably be traceable to the same 
oi'igiu, aa the ro is an evident ruin lien ship among all S[[C |) tribes, 
from the hanks of tho Ganges to those of tho Tagus, or of tho 
Thames, The true gypsies found in Europe, have tho same general 
habiEs and pursuits, and even, tu a largo extent, the same language, 
as those of India, of whom the hill tribes, or nboriginee of Hindus¬ 
tan, would 6MEU to be the parent stock, though no part of this 
singular nwe of wanderers, cun be regarded as pure. They wore 
tun known in Enrope, till about the middle of the lii'teonth century, 
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or at least they attracted but little attention. They nndoubtedly 
came from the East, and, in fact, have always bten believed, to he 
an oriental race, and as even retaining a connexion with other 
brnuche* uf the game family, .still in eastern countries. According 
to Pas«jaur, in his “Rechercliei Ilistoriipea,” they appeared in 
Paris, in the dnmirtvrof pilgrim, or paniionte, in the year 1427- 
They were more than a hundred in Dumber, nad were under thiols, 
who called themselves counts. They obtained, leave to si-1tie, hav¬ 
ing mid | li^t they were Christians, who had Lten driven out of 
Egypt by the Muhammadan!, 

They hod appeared, however, in Germany before they came into 
France, and Laving come through Bohemia, the French culled them 
Bohemians. This name, however, has, by some. been derived from 
the old French word hotm, signifying a Saracen. By the (Armans, 
Kourfir, who knew that they were not Bohemian*, they were called 
Zignnuar, or wandcrera; by the Danes and Swedes they were re¬ 
garded as Tartars, a name commonly given by European- to the na¬ 
tion* of north-eastern Asia, but unknown in the east, except as used 
in its proper sense, of robber. The Dutch called the gyp it* 
lleidetl, or Heathen, the Italians named them Zinguri. In tl>. 
Levant generally, they were called Tehi agents, in Spain, G llanos, 
w Gentiles. A general id?a has always prevailed in Europe, that 
they cauie from Egypt, which, no doubt, at firt* arosu from their 
own stntameuUj when they found it very desirable to roprwwt 
themselves, as Egyptian Christians, Buffering from persecution, in 
order to obtain favour in the eyas of Europeans, at a period when 
their lives would not lutve been safe, had they told that they were 
heathen wanderers. Those of them, however, who are to be found 
in Egypt, are there looked ou as strargers, unite distinct from the 
unlives of that country. Dr. Wilson of Bom hay conversed with a 
tribe <if them in Palestine, and found that they understood him 
when he spoke in oue of the dialects of Western India, though 
themselves ignorant of their Indian origin. They abound also in 
Walachia, Moldavia, and JWirabiu; b which countries they arc 
often settled, and lead a more regular life than limy generally do 
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in other p-irts of the worlil. They arc found likewise in ll nsbia. ;t> 
far to the ii orlh-r outward as Tobolsk* ami in fart in every country, 
from £jmin to China; but not only thrir persona) npgrtarancfi, but 
even their language, which U composed, to a largo extent, of Tliod li¬ 
st an 1 words, nod their I’nntoms of caste, Lc. dearly prove the in to 
be from India, where they much abonnd, and nro sard by the Erah- 
fnnift to conalat of a number of tribes* or costeSj either o!' pure 
mountain per origin, or t at least, origin uting in ft. ecumexido between 
tbo bill tribes and ttioso of the more regular Hindoos. It has lioea 
estimated by the learned Givllnian, that they amount to between 
ji*ven hundred and eight hundred thousands in Europe, of whom 
about forty thauMinij, are to he found in ^pain* especially in llio 
south, where they have probably heroin «* much intermingled with 
the descendants of the Moors. Ko me a us of information exists as to 
their number In Indio, hnt their encampments are to be seen in tin? 
neighbourhood of every largo town* and often in the more remote 
parts of the country, The Hindoos say that tliere are ten tribes, or 
mates, of thfim, in general traceable to illicit connexions between 
the Hindoo castes, and the hill tribes. It is a wonder that no one 
has yet attempted to identify them with the ten lost tribes of Israel, 

1 would recommend thorn to the*attention of those who think, that 
ten of these tribe* have been lost, ami are still to be found. I en- 
doavemred to obtain wmt of thrir own traditionary accounts .of 
their origin, and also of their manners and cu^tonii i, through lOme of 
the elders, or headmen of their tribes, but ill health prevented mo 
from pursuing my enquiries, farther than to ascertain their own ac¬ 
count nf the it descent, whir lip as above slated, they derive from the 
hill tribes of India, wad their genera! modes of life, which are much 
the same as those of the gypsies of Europe. The Hindoos say that 
they eat jackals, bullock*, ham*, and vermin of various kindn T but 
this they generally deny* though, to M' i rao extent, it is perhaps trne. 

The European residents of BhfLgnlpnr have been very exemplar v 
in f&rir etidoavonm to k*ep up the worship of Clod, and to promote 
Christian institutions fertile botielit of the hbinthen amend, In this 
they have Ijocu led chiefly by tlm principal resident,-Brown, 
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® 3, 1^ cmnnnasioiior for the district, trlio Ilsvh toniiibnicd, with trreni 
liberality, to the bajldhig or a r.hureh, ami the support of a clergy- 
mnn at the station, a* wi ll as to other important Christian objects. 
This gentleman is aou to the well known Rev. D. Brown, the frtotnl 
and CWhljutur of Henry Martyn, and one of the first and moat sue- 
oessfal instrument), under Oml, in introducing the goapu! of Christ 
iiito northern India, Mr. Brown has loug hold the odico at IMgul- 
pur, which he still occupies, and has been of great use totha station, 
The clergyman hero is the Rev. Sir. M'CaBnnt. lie eam» out to 
India »me years ago, in connexion with eome individuals holding 
the sentiments nf the Plymouth brethren; but has frioec changed his 
mind, and joinnet the Church of England, He was ordained, by 
Bishop Wilson, and is now chaplain to tho few English re H ]dents at 
Bhsgnlpur, bnt whether he Las any part of his support from go- 
vtfnimeat, or not, I uncertain. 

Between Bliignlpor ami Ifongher, the distance is about forty 
nnies to a direct course, but much more by the windings of tlio 
nrer. There is no place of any great importance to he met with in 
this dUtricl, on either hank of the Ganges, though the country is 
eoTvred with a largo population, chiefly of Hindoos. On the south 
side of the river, though at some distance from it, there is a con¬ 
tinuation of the name range of hills formerly noticed. On too north, 
the districts of Dtoujapur and Purnoa form a dead level of mu- 
sidemble extent, strutting from the Ganges to the lower range of 
tbe LinmaUya mountains, on which, at a place called DmjoeStag, a 
station bos been formed within the lost tow years, to which Euro¬ 
peans, principally from Calcutta, and other parts of Bengal, occa¬ 
sionally retire for their health, instead of taking it sea roynga, or 
returning to Europe, Between the Canges and the lower Hama- 
laya range, tlm country is fertile, but low and damp, ft j s eVcr y, 
where intorwefod by small rivers, which descend from tho tnountotos 
aud tail into tho Ganges, Soniu of these are large enough to lie 
navigable in the rains, but not generally so in the dry season. 

Somewhat farther np the country, the district!*, between the 
tranges and the lower Hama] ay a, or, u they may here be dflaomi- 
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natail. Ilia Me phi mountains, (ire cn.I1, ,1 by tin general naim y ,’ 
TirliMt, Hie Mitbila. of the ancient Hindoos, ones nn important 
Jiingdom, and wlnbmtofr id Hindoo mythology. Tirhoot is on- of 
Sue5t r anJ i»6fit productive districts id India, b tl iny remarkable 
for abundance of indigo, and also, of almost every description 

uf grain. There are many European fuetorioH scattered over the 
country, for tbs cultivation or purchase of these, and oilier artmlus 
of commerce, for exportation. About half way between Bbdgnlpur 
bjii] Modglmr, there is an interesting and picturesque place sailed 
JMgliifi iloru, a romantic rock, with a temple cnrmoantimr it, 
Btii.-h'd so llalifuleo^Htands in tiie middle of the river, while, on the 
mainland, and dose to the small town, there is another hill of the 
sumo kind, on which, also, thwre is a number of religions edifices, of 
UH'lon^ dates and descriptions. Some of these aro modern, bnt 
others are, evidently, of some antiquity. Tho place seems, for a 
long period, to hare enjoyed the reputation of being the residence of 
holy devotees, Tbero are not many of such Lore now, and those 
who remain, arc spoken of, by the boatmen on the river, ** EU iy 
thing flflru indifferent to the good things of this life, being m neh 
Hi ken np about secular affairs. I was once told, but cannot vouch 
for its truth, that the principal devotee, qr Faqecr, residing at the 
temple on ihu rack, instead of being merely dependant on the alms 
or Urn worshippers, has several thousands of cattle grazing op the 
small ijihads, and low grassy flats, along the rirer, in this neigl F - 
imurbood. On the top uf the bill, on the mainland, there is an in- 
dnanro containing a number of tombs, wliich the people „ y tm 
those of holy men, who have lived ns religious devotees at thin 
place, ns part of It is consecrated to the Muhammad mi religion, and 
thq rest to Hint of the Hindoos. Tbs romantic character of the 
place would seem to have overcome the aversion of the MuImmum- 
dans from contact with idolaters. Janghira is mentioned in some 
old Muhammadan books, ns having, in former times, been the abode 
of same very holy men, who cured diseases, and worked great won¬ 
ders, aut merely by their prayers, but by supernatural powers of a 
very questionable origin, and arc .aid to have Imd certain talisman-, 
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by the inti nonce r«f which, they could employ the ogv-iKy of demons., 
to aid in the aecompUrdiment of their purposes. Thousands nt 
people, therefore, even from distant countries, are saifl to have 
Hocked to Janghirn to tio healed. Perhaps some of ( ho ascot ten* 
who, at dtUVrent lime a, have ] i v*! Ijetu. may have been of 

a portion of medical &kiJL a thing very uffuuI with men of this ck^ 
in oonM^uonfia of which, they acquired the fame of bavins? per¬ 
formed supernatural cures, which were attributed to their piety r and 
knowledge of occur 1 arte, and to intercoms with, and power over 
demons, Among rude aud ignorant nations, medical skill i=s gene¬ 
rally tranh furred from one to another a* n profound secret, and is 
very often employed hy those who arc pw^ of ii f not so much 
for the relief of Un-ir c". How creature?, us to give colour to claims of 
religions superiority, or to the assertion of a divine right Co dirert 
and role over other men, or to receive from them homage* ni beings 
of a mysterious character, having influence over, and intercourse 
with Llie nni-eeu world, 

VTlwXk lust I saw Jnnghira, the river hud thrown op so much sand 
and tund, between the island and the mainland, Lhat the former 
seemed likely to be soon permanently joined to the latter. Such 
changes of the channel, are often, however, merely temporary, and 
before this time, tb# Gunga may have resumed its wonted course. 
On this part of the river the traffic is very groat, perhaps grander 
than on almost any other part of its coarse; and the scenes an 
its bunks in the waning!*, rind mornings, are very interesting, 15m I 
peculiarly illustrative of the habits of the people of India. In tho 
course of an hoar T a temporary town seems to ariso, am! where n 
solitary cow-herd or two might boro been seen alitlle before, hundreds 
of people are congregated and a scene of uproar and confusion ensues, 
■0*1 party after party arrives and commence a fl contention wftli those 
who had come before, for room to moor their bouts, and light fires 
to cock their sappers. At first, they are nil hungry, and, therefor?, 
all angry t and eon lend furiously for the best places, which ore ge¬ 
nerally secured, not so much by the crews of the drsfc come boats, 
a* by those of the largest, who, os they have might on their side, 
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7 not over particular about the question of right; M nha wo[||d 

bC> lTllD Jina *** uo d!ttMr > little breakfast, and U £ n a Lllr ^ 

'** °" ^ |Wt t0 twil his W*"* Some scores of large boats arc 

7; “* mi thC mnl ‘ ilu ^ af and their lingers 

light tne.r Arcs, and their pipes at the same ti^. PfltB ot - lHee Md 

curry arc soon pot on, and cat l!S are kneaded and placed ronnd the 

7 t0 t0fliL 0wHl hummr to prevail, as the near prospect 

of a hearty n lsa l spreads its Woniring induce, over Lhs swarthy 
countenance,, now lighted np at once by the blaring fires, and tU 

h “™ rf hf3IW ' ' yh * a 0uco tte snpper is ready, it is served ronnd 
ouch getting his portion by himself, in a .mail dish of hi, own k ' 

they am Hindoos, but if Muhammadans they all cat out of the same 
d, “ h ’ v ' dcb ^ F 1 " 11 ^^ fcia hand in, up to the turtles. This ens- 
to», of the Mnhauimadahk k regarded ns an abomination by tin 
Hindoos, who are very particular in not eatog any thing touched 
by the fingers W another, unless it is dry, „r uncooked. The 
quantities eaten by the boatmen to sapper, are sometimes so great 
tie to seen, incredible; and they appear to go on the principle 
01 the |. oa constrictor, to remain nearly immoveable during 
the process of digestion. Most of them eotiLinne, however, to 

6,t ’ w loms ^ ™ m,i tLc *m on the bank, especially in the lino 
moonlight nights, smoking their Juitkas till past midnight, while 
some sing and play on mdo instruments, till all their audience is 
nslcup, and. snoring nland, and themselves apparently almost ancon* 
Neons 01 what they are singing, or saying. At dawn, however, they 
arc all in motion again, ami as noisy as ever. 

The following verses may give 40m(f idea of an evening and morn¬ 
ing scene on this part of the Ganges ; _ 

'WTierc old Janghira’s spire ascends. 

And Gtmgahi rolling waters How, 

And tall palmyras o’er its tide, 

Their lengthened evening shadows throw. 

Thera, Malmdeo’s ancient lanes. 

Their tridents bright to heaven upraise, 
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And distant peaks of C arrnk hOb, 

Reflect the 5iid T i last setting rays. 

Along the baphl of Gungti s stream, 

The weary boatmen light their Aiva, 

And clustering roam! in social lands, 

» Rehearse the stories of their sires,** 

Frotn braze u jmta thn steams ascend T 
The cheerful song b trolled aloud, 

The Oosnin strikes his light truitur, 

And draffs around the wondering crowd. 

Tbs Moilent’s eve dug prayer is okr. 

The Brahman's shell has censed its sound* 
The gouges loiil chime is heard Ir&jn far, 
"While lira dies glancing flit around. 

Here, merchants., come from far Cashmere* 
Them, pilgHwa p lentil for pure U lltrd wiir. 
With devotees from K&fthi** fcne* s 
Or B&ftnhtha shrine in fair Bashar, 

Around their mess of rieo and pulse. 

Arc ranged tha sons of soft Bengal, 

The cheerful Ghuorkaa turn their flakes. 
And chasiPt the lavs of sweat Nepal* 

The haughty Brahmans stt apart, 

Thtur paired circle drawn nronniR 
Nor men, doc dogi* must near approach. 
Since nil they touch is holy ground. 

With various rites, and sacred tcits a 
They cook and eat their simple meal, 
Then legends old, and rhymes repeat, 
Till midnight darkness aVr them steal. 
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Of god*, ami man, confusedly mistd, 

Full many a wondrous lay L* smng, 

~Witl± hymns, and scrap* of ancient v^rs^ f 
lfc Lika orient peark &U random strung/’ 

With songs of classic RUidrnbim, 

On Jumna's banka, that rstrctcbeA far T 
For XIWAia V youthful gambols famed, 

Ami early seoims of sviran war. 

1 low* ero the giant Kans was doomed. 

Beneath the god's own hand to fall, 

I?e wandered free, a abephord boy. 

And sported ad the gay GopaL 

Hew Jeep Id Jumna's water* pre&ded, 

He crushed 10 death the demon snake, 

LLow on Ms linger poised aloft! 

TLti bear'd Gobardlmif s mouuLiiin brake, 

’When thick o'er GoknlFs fated land, 

Frond Itidra pour oil lit* eland* and raina t 
His worship changed, for mountain god's, 

Ria wrath Incensed by mined fanes. 

Hie burning mountain drank the floods, 

Fonred l*v the rain god from nbnre* 

While milkmaids gay, and shepherd youths, 

In safety sting of Krishna's lov 1 ^ 

Till Indrsi regent of the skica t 
In Krishna's presence humbly beads, 

And owns him god of goda and men, 

Tbo Lord on whom all power depends. 

At length* the circling groups arc still, 

Along the decks they sink to rest, 
l2 
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Whils rippling woiera smoothly glide. 

Ami moonbeams play on Oungflfr breast, 

Xo voice Lb beard along the blanks, 

Sa to erieket’s chirp, or watchman's ealT r 
Or whirring hat, or prowling d eg, 

Or distant yell r of loathed jackaL 

Bnt floon aurora stirnks the cost. 

The mo on sinks down the western skies. 

The night owl screams his parting note. 

And straight to hoary mina flie& r 

The various groups that sunk to rest. 

Along broad CKfigy a sandy shores* 

Their muming orisons repeat. 

And clamoring grasp thuir bamboo oara. 

With sbontE of « Jhi JU Gnnjrn Ji r* 

The Hindoos spread their Entteriug sails, 
ls UHallair 1 shout the Moslems loud. 

And cheerful woo tbo me ruing galea. 

WMls favouring breeds gently blow, 

And Gnnga's current glides along, 

High on die decks reclined at ease, 

They pass their time in tale and song. 

Thera is nothing of peculiar interest from Janghira to Mougber, a 
vouaulerablo town on the western bank of the Ganges Mongher is 
ml undent place, and bears evident marks of haring been formerly of 

* lb eu bub a siding q. Tnjagfl, ur vttitn^, 1i the auvreiing ota ITsb (l?w£n, the ITaiTritM 
aJwiiji ihsutout IA Ji,i J in Giisigfl Or wont* of she same hupuH, maukEu’, Victory 
la OaiLgo, being * iCiTt off hrfil&tf in to lb* ffodaia Gutipp trp 1 j= miih tbcHk The Urn 
hMUM i d i tt? ill IiuEEu Hi *™y wL«* flint, akoot out thm fivousitu douVir^iitt, * fc 
ukikK"— 1if G®4 li God B " cither with lit TtitliuLiL il.r aJdi^a +l and MiAuamiul is lIl>j. 
piJUjJiul of Gud." 
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more oon^qnpnece than at is now, and in all prnbablity, it was once 
largo and well fortified. Tile 51 Mice within tile trails is of consider¬ 
able extent, bat snme parts of it ora now quite desiitntu of building. 
Many edifices arc still to bo aeea in ?t t cither entirely or partially 
in a riiinou* states but the principal town is outride tbo walls, and 
may be said to consist of severe! largo yHlflges t or suburbs, in 
wMcrh are tbe chief l The population, I have heard, is esti¬ 

mated at about thirty thousand^ but like that of most other Indian 
towiiSj it bus, most probably, never been carefully oimtnsSTatKL It is 
geflarally considered rather a heultby pines* and is agreeably riinated 
on ground much above the usual lord of lbo country around. Sunns 
of the htPiifioH of LW English rcridoatis are built upon bills in the 
neighbourbood, from which a good prospect is obtained, especially 
of the riv+jr, which in the mi kis, is bore of groitt breadth, and from 
the number of vessels constantly passing, forms an interesting ob¬ 
ject. The people of Monglier are more ingenious in several me- 
chsuMcnl arts than moil of the other people in these jwrte of India, 
Tliey maky good furniture, and fabricate various articles of hard¬ 
ware, such na knives, swords «ke. Straw hals* and baskets made hero, 
are usually regarded* fis not inferior, in general, 10 those uf Europe, 
A eoutddarable amount of business in these and other articles, 
seems to b& carried on about the Obits at the river ride. There do 
not seem to be many native* of muds rank* or property, resident in 
Mougher now* though it U likely from the appearance of the place* 
that there were more of thtie glasses formerly* After the battle of 
rlnssey, M ecr Kasim, the son of Jafiier Khan, made It his residence, 
to prevent bis intrigues from btring watched by the English at 
Murshidabadj and eon&equeiitly drew around him other malcontents 
belonging to the more powerful Muhammadan Laud Lies, till all ebunoe 
of their regaining their former ascendancy was lost by the conso¬ 
lidation of tin Britirii power, in northern India. 

Meagher has been u station or the Baptbt miBEitmary^ociety, rinco 
about the year 1810, when opt! ratio ns were commenced, I Wlieve, 
by Mr. Chamberlin. When I first visited the station* in 1031, the 
Iter. Mr. Moore* one of the oldest misrionariii* of the Baptist society 
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was hut was engaged, for the must part, iu English duties 
wliilo the Roy. A. Leslie, mw of Calcutta,, it very active uml Orient 
nitsaionijjy, was engaged principally in preaching among the natives, 
both in the low:i an-i the surrounding country. Thu present 
aries are, Messrs La wrancc mid Parsons. They preach In Euglkh 
to thfl European reside □ is, who arc not now so numerous a- they 
werCt in consequence of tho removal of u body of pensioners who 
used to t»e quartered here j and also to the natives ip FT ind ns la fl I , 
besides wliiehg, they carry on a couaidorahle work, by itineration 
among the villages, and aoniotimea among the hill tribes in tliu 
neighbouring range of mountains- Tfiey bnve several chapels and 
schools, I do not, however, know how tunny native Christmas they 
have now in conneiiou with thfir mission, hut have widursood, that 
they have three native preachers, and that their :- iuNv^ij, in general, 
liflj Leon as encouraging as at most other stations. 

The position of tbit mission is FavonniUle for reaching the hill 
tribes bat the nuhtiftlthincBs of the districts in which they live, h^ 
bmn found to be a great obstacle in the way of Europeans going 
amons them, nor is it much less difilmnlt For the natives of the 
plains except at certain reasons. 

Boino of the hilb in the vicinity of Voucher are volcanic, and 
earthquakes aro very common. One very severe shock took pineo 
once, whun I was not far from Monglier, but itel wfbj sleeping In a 
boat on the river* I wa> not aware of anything peculiar, except that 
during the night, which wa«i very calm and sultry, 1 heard a strange 
rushing noise of iho water dashing against the bank. Afterward* 
I attributed this to the undulating motion caused by the earthquake, 
but should not likely have thought of it, had I not heard that Each 
a phunoEiienon ’lmd occurod about the *£imo time. On reaching 
Houghtr a few days after, 1 learned that many bouses had bee a 
greatly damaged, and among the rest, the Baptist Mksion Home, 
the walla of, which, had in some places, been rent through. The 
people of tie town had all run ont of their homes, oxpeeling them 
to fall. 

The unlives hero, as well as in moat other parts of India, have a 
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strange notion respecting the eanso of earthquakes. Not merely’ thu 
( . onirnoll people, hut even many of the Brahmans, and others of Hia 
hotter daffies, think the shaking of the earth iti caused liy Shcsh Xig 
the great serpent, on whose bend they suppose the earth is supported, 
getting occasionally drowsy, ami beginning lo nod. When m earth¬ 
quake, therefore, takes place, they all rush out of their houses,— 
heat drums, ‘blow horns, ring hells, and shout ns loud as they are 
able, in order to rouse this snake allns, to prevent the melancholy 
catastrophe that would necessarily take place were be to fall fast 
attlrep, and let the world tumble off his head. Many are, no doubt, 
puzzled to find out the cause why the whole earth does not shake at 
once; hut the vulgar, in general, noror trouble themselves any more 
about the matter than to mnke all tlm noise they are able, when that 
part of the earth on which they happen ihemselvc- to be, stems to 
have lost its equilibrium. Among the more intelligent, there is 
little real faith in this cause, though asigued by some of the Shasters, 
for earthquakes, hut they make very little effort to disturb the com¬ 
mon belief of the people, thongb they may sometimes laugh at the 
absurdities into which it leads them. 

About four milcH inland from Meagher, there Is a celebrated hot 
spring called Scetakund. Here, a considerable stream of hot water 
issues from the ground, among some rocky hills apparently of vol¬ 
canic origin. The place derives its uftrue from the chaste Becta, the 
■wife of 11am, the favourite deity of the north-western Hindoos, hut 
tho ordinary legend connected with it, has escaped my iu emery, Odq 
of tile Brahmans of the place, however, told me, that on some im¬ 
portant occasion, the hot spring first appeared at the command of 
ticato, and hence its name of Scetakund, or Seetn’s Pond. The tem¬ 
perature of tho water varies considerably, ‘When 1 visited the well, 
it was about as hot as one could bear, wore ho to bathe in it, but 
nut having a thermometer with me, 1 was unable to ascertain its exact 
temperature. Tho hills near Seetuknnd have every appearance uf 
being volcanic, and. tha unusual frequency of earthquakes in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, has led occasionally to the apprehension of an irruption 
again breaking out, like every other uncommon object in nature, 
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ih? hot spring at 3ectakund is regarded with superstitious TisBLEta- 
licit by the Hindoo*, anil, as usual, is made a profitable speculation 
of by tLn Brahmans Many visit H from a dialanco, to perform 
their derations, and bo purified by lU waters, amt at dll age md 
i-uvml temples Iktfn? been erected atnr p and a ecmriileniUfl number 
ofErahmafis are settled around ft, who, like their brethren In other 
place-s f arc very zcalcn-. in oolleeting contributions from the poopl+u 
Most of the Brahmans teemed grossly illiterate, m that when I 
ofFcri'd them tracts, they said none of them could road, Tkia 
may not be truo oi tliem &11, bat- no doubt it is to of most of 
them, 

I was told by a fH-tad in Hungher* that, on one Occasion, ti depu¬ 
tation from a missionary .society in England, visited tills -.put in 
pa,-LsEag r and not being able to speak to the Brahmans ia their own 
language* one of them gave them mi address in French, After ho 
fiad done, no one having understood a word of what he bad said, gup 
of tbo Brahman* was heard saying to same of the others,— J '= Ho 
*ircnka very good Sanscrit 1" Though they often pretehd to know 
their own sacred tongue* and can always repeat a few words and 
phrases, their actual knoiledp of it is often about equal to that 
which they possess of Chinese,, or French, or any other language 
whatever. Of all the Bralmians* thoso acting as priests at aneli 
places, are generally the most ignorant; but many of them trill 
quote a little fraiLHcrit a when they think there is Hu one present wh , > 
knows It, or h likely to press them for a translation. If they can 
mi'rely repeat a few verses by rote, the people gtvo them credit for 
being man of learning, The more learned of tbo Brahmans are 
Htlled Pandits, and arc genruety ever found acting as priests about 
lempk-a, though often to be met with in them, as worshipper*. They 
give tbemsclm to study ami teaching, aud to the manngementof se- 
cnlur ufTairs, or mutters of law : and especially to whatever pipfretJ 
a knowkdgu of Sanscrit literature ; but Uto Brsfenjin* who am con- 
nocted with the temples, and other pi wm of sapentUlait* resort, 
nru h for the most part, a set of low, ignorant* and greedy ratoals, 
who will net work, and are not ashamed to beg. Tlieir rapacity is 
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unbounded, and from some of the murn helpless of the p^rcrealnrca* 
who flft-GTi eoaiso From a> great di&tncLV to wonMp at tlm more cele¬ 
brated shrines, they frequently extract all the ■money that tliey 
have brought with them, forth® exgmm of therr joEpmpy P not merely 
by working on their ignorant weake. -^us r but by insiEiltiu^ and 
abasing them, till they give tip their little at], no &b to leave thom- 
BJilVeJt nnAor the necessity of begging their way borne. Even then, 
when not sat!tiled, they will dismiss their victims with the a 5 anrmu*e p 
that the ginl whom they hare been worshipping* will not be pro¬ 
pitious to dicta, til 1 they Imre returned, and given more money to 
the Brah mam. 

Their tin mauds are made according 1 in what they tliink to be iho 
rank, or wealth, of the worshipper. .An acquaintance of mine, a 
native Baja, Bring at Bonare*, went aerae year* ago, to the grant 
tempi® of day a. in Babur* along with his lady, who being a very 
orthodox Hindoo, and much under the iiithmnce of the Brahmans, 
wished to make a pilgrimage* to that celebrated shrine. ITe had do 
great faith in Hinduism himself, and said he went ouly on account 
of hid wife. She worshipped, and gave literally to the Brahmans, 
hnt he did not care mocb about the matter,, and spent LIh iltm in 
visiting about the neighbourhood. lie wished however* os he was 
there, to go in* and see the temple* hnt before they would let Min 
enter it, l he Bl'ulnnans insiritod on having iron] him* no less a sum, 
than ten thonsand mp«e^ ahont a thousand pemnda sterling, though 
hundreds of other people, were being allowed to go in for no tiling, 
lie declared that they should have no mere money from him* save 
whru they hnd got from I 1 E 0 wifo + and came awiay, without see¬ 
ing the idol, nml was* therefore, denounced by them* m an inildid, 
or ClirmtiaiL TFe dikid* that they tied np some of, the people, in tho 
temple* and would not let them go* till they had satin fled their 
daman do. Of course, the poor cannot give them mneh : but the 
sums sqnKaicd from tho rich* are ofti>n very great, so that the per¬ 
formance of religions rite a, which ft is eon side red a family disgrace 
to neglect, is attended wit!j enormous expense* to nil who are pos¬ 
sessed of rant, or rc&peotabilityj, in native society. The introduc- 
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tion of Christianity. byc n in an economical point of rfew, uraulcl be 
of itnmensc zukTiiuliMfre to the people of India; fw it a support would 
bo as noting* compared to the drain which Hindni™ make* on 
tlieir temporal rcBonrce^p srsdepcmlnntlv- of the mat nmonnt of time, 
which its, naoless ctrimonEos^ and Ton^ pilgrimages, necessarily con- 
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Aftee leaving Houghor, wo continue to piss thron^h n. very fine', 
clotty peopled, and well cultivated count iy% on both banks of the 
Gauges: Tliia portion of the proyiuoo of Bahir T U not perhaps 
excelled in fertility, by any part of bdl% or of nny oilier country. 
Ah wo Imre before remarked, the conn try here between the north¬ 
ern kink of Uic Gauges, (for its avnrago course, in tin -< pari? ij 
about from west to east,} is called Tirhoot, and oslt-nded to the 
lower rango of the Tlamnlaya mountain^ or that hilly rogioiu 
fanning the kingdom of Xep:;t t of which the capital is Khatmandn. 
Nepal though reduced to smaller dimension^ by \U lust war with 
the English, h still possessed of indcpcndaime ns a kingdom, thougT* 
si a mdepemdaure of a somewhat questionable nature; and forma a 
sort of harrier between tbe British dominions, and those of China. 
The district of Tirhoot, bet ween the Gauge a and Nepftl # in ancient 
was tho principal portion of the Hindoo kingdom of Mitb>ln > 
which from its celebrity in the legends of Hinduitau, would seem 
for long to have been a powerful stato, to which many others wore 
often in feudal sab]fiction. 

Like ibo Normans of Europe, the military custom or dominant 
races In India fe contented tbem^elrea with reducing Llio EIljos, or 
chiefs, whom they conquered, to the state of tributaries h or Tatitiala* 
who still retained Ml authority, in their own territories, but ren¬ 
dered homage and military service* when required by the Uiijn, 
who by conquest or otherwise, bad hucome their Lord paramo uni, 
who aitcm, like the Eorsian m anarchs, whose empire wfis founded 
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on tho :?nme principle, assumml tTins liLle of king of kings, TTih 
ascendancy, however, w.is acknrvwledged only, els Fong as the Sliija 
filAim hm it, was able to 15 sort it by hh prenras* lei wetr. Likti 
their dki.ri.nt relatives, the Normo.u> of Enro|^i the Khatrins of 
India;, belonged* strictly speak mg, to no province,. or district, in the 
country. though they abounded most in tho north-west, as they do 
Mill - but thvj a- adventurers, wherever they could iind luililitry 
employment; and if they Micciedcd in curving out a principality 
any where with their swords* they continued to hold it by tlie sumo 
tenting norer dreaming of any other light of possession being need¬ 
ed,, till ihlEgfd to succumb tu some more puwerfal chiefs generally of 
the same race. Under theta, again, the lest powerful chfcfa held 
e slates, as Znmindars, or land holders r by tho same sort of military 
tenure. While the powerful kingdom of ILiLhila occupied most of tho 
Ciiuntry from the border* of Donga! on the east, to the frontiers of 
Ajodya, or Oude a on the weat, along the southern, or north-eastern 
bank of the Ganges- the kingdom of SlagEidh or Bahnr # wa^ long estab¬ 
lished on the opposite, orsonth-wEEicmbanli, bnt how far it extended 
into the more hilly district of central India, h murertaia, Many of 
thone parts of the country wait, in nil probability, in atirieflt times, 
m they am partially still, inhabited by uncivilised tribes* who paid 
Itttk 1 respect to any regularly established government, though ofUm 
employed, as rude FLiixiliftries, in the numerous wars which agitated 
the plains. The capital of tho kingdom of Megadh, which* at one 
time, wonld seem to linye been tho most powerful state In India t 
wm called by the Greeks* Faliboihr^ (likely a corruption of Pata- 
lipom,) about ihe site of which, so much learned dkcDSnionhcu taken 
place, bn lb In India and Europe. It is not necessary here* to eater 
i n this long disputed qnoriNon* It &eeni*, however, most probable* 
that tin: opinion which places it above Dymrpttr, near the junction 
of the Sen a river with the Ganges, is nHflraat the truth. That river 
would seem* from the changes that have manifestly taken place in 
the face of the country, to have at one ihne entered the Ganges 
lower down than at present, and ctfnJwqucnt!y nearer Patna* so that 
tlib latter city may hti regarded as the d^rendam* of tho ancient 
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Palibothrn* though somewhat removed from it-s original site, a thing 

very far Tram unusual, in the Malory of tmlinn cities,' .. mliv <■!' 

tli 0 £& liable to bu inJlucaccdj by alttfr&iioim hi the channel of this 
GongCS, 

Bahiir may bu said to ’bo ode of the finest provinces of India, both 
a* j'L re spent* clitoito nml productions TLo scorching hot Triads* 
that, for several mouths in the year, pard* and liieLrfc** the upper 
provinces, extend but partially to BflTiiif, though/from its poahiotr, 
the country is noteasarfly hot. Tho province abounds with almost 
every description of agricultural produce* common to other parts of 
India. Kino and nil other kinds of grain grow wgIL .^ngitr cane, 
rotlon* iudi^o, tho cafttor oil plant, popper, 4.c. aro nbmplant, 
and the eiportation of thew, noil many oth^r articles, h very gronL 
From Monghcr to Patna, tho country is everywhere weft cultivated* 
and populous, atul very rich In cattle, with large hrrds of which 
the alluvial hanks, nnd Inland k thrown up by the river* q.h- covered. 
But where a good soil has been deposited by tho floods during the 
rains, it is ploughed ftud sown, as soon as the inundation has enh- 
sided, and producer beautiful crops of wheat, barley, millet, and 
pease, or vetches, of various kind*, which, tmder the gen oral name 
of tihkiTI t are much used by the natim T to in lx with their rice and 
curry, the Elan ding dull of all classes in India. Largo ipj anti ties of 
thcAo articles are exported, from almost every place along the river. 
In going op, traders load their vessels in those parts with rice and 
Ahull, for which they and a ready market In the large towns of 

the narth-woslern province^ whence they bring down, in return, 
wlioat ami barky, cotton, sugar, &c, kt., which they carry to Cal¬ 
cutta, and other places in Bengal, which from their dampness and 
warmth, are much better adapted to the prod notion of rleo, than of 
tuber kinds of grain. The amount of grain thus interchanged on 
tho Ganges is immense* and for ism a very extensive branch of com¬ 
merce, employing many thousands of vessels. Two of the chief ar¬ 
ticles of commerce, no it to grai n, are salty broiigliE up from tho coast* 
anil bi-etal unis from Arracnn, and lower Bengal. Every native of 
India—-Hindoo or Muhammadan, man, woman* or eblldj rich or 
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poor—constantly chews the sipori, or Tw^tal ant, nml cannot think of 
lii& a_ai mdnfiblt withont it; so that the ijnnutity used in immense. 

Many of the Tiisils on the GangjfS make trailing voyngos T buying 
and selling cargoes of any thing 1 out of which they can make a profit, 
at the different ba^ira along the river, For iho most part, however, 
the boots are hired, pj native, and sometimes by European, mer¬ 
chant^ to carry goods .directly to given places. There are, also, 
companies, who inansre and convey gooila hf the river; but they 
merely hire native boats, and Insure the safe transmission ef pro¬ 
perty, making good all lo&s from robbery or wrack* As yet, the- 
steamers take hut a small portion of the traffic,. and that only which 
consists of the most valuably article*, the Expense of carriage by 
them* Wing very mnch greater than by ordinary native hoatiL 
Soilin' 1 parts of the river* between Monghor mid Patna* are of very 
diJTltnU navigation, for vessels of any burden, owl tig both to shal¬ 
low 4 nod rapids, that there is considerable loss of property, and 
many wrecks take pi ace* at certain seasons. Unless in severe 
stonns-Hespecially during ilia rains„ when the river is very much 
swelleii — the loss of Ufa is seldom great, as nearly all ilia people am 
good swimmers, and din usually get on shore, or to .sonic of the 
sand banks, Even the cattle, which graze oil the banks anti islands 
of the Oaugap, as well as their owners, scans to bo nearly am- 
pliibiou*. The largo herds of milk cows and buffaloes, that grusnj 
daring the day on tho little Wsunl.s generally return to tho viilagii 
on the mainland, every evening, to bo milked, and to spend the 
night. The herd-boy, or man, drives them all into the river before 
Uim t and than* with one baud, sokes tha tail of n flew* or buffalo, 
and ikarUhiug bis stick in thu other, us dragged along till they have 
reached the other side, lie continues all the way shouting to them, 
in order to direct their course to tho proper landing place,, which 
they are occasionally in danger of missing* and king, consequently, 
carried too far down by the cun-snt. Sometimes the herdsman 
mounts on tho back of ono or his charge, but the mors usual way is, 
to allow himself to he dragged along; by the tail of one of the hin- 
dennost. 
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Itt those parts, where the traffic on the Gang**!* [*5 bo great, it is 
often necessary Id be somewhat careful at night, when many boats 
are at one place, as the boatmen, ao well as the people of the vil- 
3ages, am often great thieves, and frequently very export in their 
calling, l“Ele«, however, in some rather out-of-the-way pdnceaj 
whom them are but few boat*, and no police station within reach* 
tliero is, generally, little fear of anything like an attack from rob- 
Km Of petty thieving; however, thure l@ oferywhere plenty. In 
l!nsi art r the people of Xml in are very d ex toman; go that, in travel- 
line, whether by land or on thu Ganges, very great car* i ^required 
in protecting imu’g property- Toluuifia might be written about their 
dexterity In stealing., hut merely a specimen or two may bore bo 
mentioned., mn niu&trutira of their ingenuity.—A carton*, but very 
flimple plan, is said to he practised for stealing the sheet from under 
a person during his This may sticrn a very difficult proofs* 

with any ordinary sleeper, hnt J urn assured tlim it h easily dene 
iu tha following manner During the night, the thief creep* very 
quietly to the foot of the bed, and begins., gently and slowly, to pall 
towards him the sheet on which ons is Elceping, taking care always 
to si top for a little, when the sleeper gives signs of it waking, in cou- 
seqtiencc of tire sensation produced by the ciheet being drawn from 
undtr bim. As he hears no noise, however he goes off again, 
and the thief proceeds with the operation, as soon a* he thinks ho 
h composed- In this way be goes on quietly, till he La* full pos¬ 
session of the sheet, and tlie clothes of the sleeper, as well ns any 
other article about, and then crimp* olf the way be cauie r without 
waking any noise, 

A military officer once on Urn line of march, became very anxious, 
in consequence of thieves several times attempting to rob his tent, 
in which he bad always to sleep at night. Him principal fear was 
about bta small writing desk, in which, be happened to be carrying 
with him a considerable *um of money, and some articles of rather 
valuable jewelry* To make very a uni of the safety of the dc^k r be 
wa* in the habit of placing it under hi* pillow whenever he went 
to Bleep, lb inking it utterly impossible that any one could take it 
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from under his head, without awaking him. Oat munriug, however, 
lie awoke, and found it gone, and after due search, it was met tritlii 
all bfdkcu to pieces la a neighbouring field, its p re cions content* 
Iwviug first been ridlcd. Tlio way in which it had beau taken was 
afterwards ducarered. Some thieves, probably in league with his 
own servantr., had diseavered his plan, and guessed at the value oi 
the hex, from seeing his great care in securing it. They crept 
caution’!y to his bed when he was asleep, and one of them, slipping 
his hands gently under tho pillow, held up his head steadily, till 
the other waited off with the dost, and then let it down so gradu¬ 
ally, tint the gen tie man was not conscions of what had Liken place, 
til! be awoke in the morning, and found that Ida vain aide charge 
was gone. 

The most common way of breaking into houses for plunder, ill 
TnJin , is that culled *■ Studh llama," or digging through, or under 
the wall. Thin is done by digging a small tunnel, either under the 
foundation, if the building is solid, and of strong materials, or 
through the wall, if it is composed merely of 'day, or el sunburnt 
trick, or any tiling rise easily penetrated. A hole is made- by the 
Llie thieve i. daring the night, from iho outside, sufficiently large to 
1, T mm creep into the inli tier of the house, and Imnd out the plun¬ 
der to those who watali outside, ready to carry it off. Tilth plan is, 
no doubt, very ancient, as it is men I toned in tin; laws of Muuu, and 
<«nn« also to be n ierred to ill the Old Testament I Wo scan 
different houses thus entered, ami some years ago, had my own pre¬ 
mises robbed In Uie same way. As many of the common houses 
have only clay walls, or walls of sunburnt brick, they are easily dog 
through, without making much noise, to rouse the iumnhv, F.veu 
the more substantial buildings have rarely deep foundation*, and 
arc, therefore, easily undermined. Thin mode of hunscbreukisig Is, 
generally, not pmotic< cl by solitary individuals, but by gangs, 
ns they require to hove some io stand outride, both to watch against 
Mirpriso, and to receive the booty fnml those who have entered. 

1 have heard of a gentleman, living by himself in a Eangalow, 
wlm, being rather late up one night, heard a noise as of some per- 
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sotta busily engage in digging nmier his wall. He determined to 
watch and see what the matter would come- lo. At last, a small 
aperture was made through, into his room, which the thieTos con¬ 
futed to widen, till It was targe enough to let one of their number 
ereop through. Tho gentleman resolved to bo ready to seize the 
first who should make lib appearand At last, the bare legs of a 
hjmj came through, which lie immediately grasped, and pulled them 
towards him with all his might. The person, to whtuu the legs be¬ 
longed, feeling himself Llins rudely dutch^1, called out for help to 
thoaq on the outside, who, sciKing him by the arms and shoulder 
polled with all their might, to drag him hack. The gentleman, 
however, being able to plant his feet against the wall, obtained a 
strong purchase, so that with all the it efforts they could not get 
their comrade out of hie grasp. At lasl T they let go their hold, and 
ran off, leaving their antagonist to pull him inside, when, tu fils 
amazement and horror, ho found the poor wretch had lost his Tie ad. 
Seeing they could not aeeurq him, and being afraid of his turning 
*. viduiice again si the gang, tboy had rnt off lii^i head, and carried it 
away with them* when they let h im go. 

Early in the morning the guntlemru sent for the magistrate of 
the district, and brought the whole affair fully before him* That 
functionary, being well acquainted with the superstitious fears esi- 
lertaiiied even by the worst charztotars, among the nutives—should 
they neglect to perform some foueral rites for a deceased friend, 
fell on a schema, by which he might turn the beadles % corpse to 
some account, as a trap ibr Hatching the rest of the gang. Hvj 
caused it to bo bong upon a gibbet in an open plain, hi 
the neighbourhood, during tins whole day. Wlit-n it became dark, 
however, he placed an armed body of police, in such a way ft* would 
enable them easily to surround and arrest, any parlies who might 
com* to take down the body in the night* The plan succeeded. Be¬ 
fore the morning, t be whole baud of house breakers, having no 
of the trap laid for theuu cruni: to take away the body of their lute 
eoidpanioUj and were all seized together, and brought to justice, for 
their depredations. 

u 
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Tlje open and outragetins robbery of boats on tbn mrr, sometimes 
Likes place, but not very often. A case of this kind occurred some 
juars ugo, when a bodge ro w containing some ladies, who had a go-.d 
d< al of properly* was attacked and plundered in tins nighty by a 
party of armed men, from some villages near tbe Grange*. 
Their bon line a and servants, who were susperU'd uf being uccumpli- 
***« mn off, without making auy resistance and tbe [ad ids tliom- 
si lvs»^ after one of thum bn.] been hurt, and both greatly frightened* 
escaped on shore. Tbc nearest magistrate, however, had soon most 
of the parties implicated, in confinement, and the speed with which 
|rnnifilmjunt followed the crim e, bn a perron Uti any attempt of thy 
□ tune Mnil since, though the ueighhourhead beats a very bad cha¬ 
racter. * * 

Ike system of UBsa&i nation and robbery, known* generally, by 
the name of Thuggee, i* said to have been long carried on to n con- 
BJtlorubie extent on tlm Ganges, especially where the river h broad, 
and tateraeated by many island* and sand bankiSj most of them of a 
TLr y fiotiiary rkarncter, which is i he case, ospe-etally in many parts 
*£ tiahiv. Tlie Hi ode in which river Thuggee is .. ft »\it practised, bus 
bean described, to b# R&mewkat as follows:—A number the Thug* 
“ fl1 fJBt together, in a boat, which they have hired for the purpose ; 
Boouj of them pretending to be boatmen, and others to by pjisse'npn, 
or iradDr^. They go into the different bazars, in tho towns on tho 
river flido* and meeting with travellers, going up or down the coun¬ 
try, they eJJtiot them into their boats, to Luke their passage with 
tEii‘m r or merely to give them their company to fcomc given place, 
whither they profed. to bo going. In this way Lbi-v often succeed ljl 
decoying into their boats, such persons, as from their appear mice, 
nrn likely to Lave Mime money or other valuable* about them. 
Tli 11 y then take enra gradually to distribute thcmjclveb among them, 
in finch a- way, eh to give them an advantage over their nnfnspeoting 
pwengtrs, and m a well known signal, ill some convenient place, 
wljyfa their deed* cannot \m seen, a mms* form ml with n small cord, 

threwu, at oho and the liurno TtlotESc* n t *. round the neck of each of 
their victim*, and they are ail drspatcliLii in ait instant. After 
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every thing worth while, has bnen taken from their bodies* the j- 
break their backs over tlio side of the boat,to cause the bodies to 
siakj and having thrown them into tlio (fringes, proceed in finest of 
mono prey. 

The uiUcere appointed* by tba government, for the hUppreasion of 
tbnggim t«n the land,, have displayed zeal* energy, and persoreriiiGs 
almost unparalleled* and it is believed attended by almost complete 
success; so tltnL this horrid fraternity* if not entirely exterminated 
from the British territories* has at least been broken up and disper¬ 
sed. It is not, however, supposed, that they Lave bcou,, as yet, so 
feUccessfti] in ilse suppression of river thuggee. The latter* in fact, 
was only discovered^ during the timo that active edbrts were being 
Hindu, to destroy tin 1 former t in consequence of some of those who 
were convicted of having practiced it on shore, giving evidence of 
bring engaged in it* on the river alio. More difficulty, it would 
however, uppear, has been experienced in tracing and arresting the 
river Thugs, than in detecting time who tarried on their horrid 
employment on shore. Tkfc lirisn ari^ti, in part, from tlie fact, that 
they do not generally reside near the river, bat moot at bo me place 
on the banks, by mutual consent* having come by different roads, 
and from different places a otmride ruble dirianee inland; where 
they are known only, among thrir neighbour** m ordinary villagers, 
^ heu they assemble, they seem only to have met by accident, and 
w!uin their expuditiuji in over, and they have divided the spoB, they 
I' tniu to their homo in the interior, where they profess to bftvft 
been on a pilgrimage to* some holy place, or on a visit to relatives 
in some remote district. With mpeet to having been to the holy 
places, their tale is likely wry often true* a* on the way to and 
from such scenes of public resort, as Benares* Allahabad or Gaya, 
they no doubt obtain many of their victims, especially among the 
more mpec table classes of the pilgrims, who are often very in- 
experienced and simple country people, not niucli accustomed to go 
on loJiiz journeys J ad Kstsily deceived and entrapped by such art fid, 
tun! well practiced villains 

From Moughur upwards, the people improve considerably in 
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physical appearance. They are of smore muscular rape than the 
native either of Bengal, or of the neighbouring district of Bhi\~ 
gnlpnr. The i nhabits air of Llie latter Js* tried., are* I suspect* M a 
Tory m\xQi\ race; derived, to a considerable extent, from the IniL 
tribe $> whoro general characteristics, they in soma measure bear* 
Thoy are nborfcr in stature, and of a darker complexion than the 
IH'opJf! mory to the westward, and while they differ in form &ud 
lYjitnnrs from the Bengalees* they resemble them more, in sotte re¬ 
spects, than ihey do the regular Hindoo races of the north'west. 
As we proceed above Mongher, however, the tma Hindustani typa 
becomes more distinctly marked. We meet now with a great many 
la.Hi strong-honed, or immnlnr men, of whom many are small land¬ 
holders, or farmers^ very different from the soft, sleeky, gHttmng^ 
skinned natives of "Bengal, whose whole appearance speaks of ris-*, 
cocoa-nut oil, and clarified bn iter. Instead of the bare heads of the 
Bengalees, they wear good larbnos* to protect either from In ..4 
or cold, some of them very tastefully made ; ttnd, instead of the 
thin muslin garment of tin? Hen(rak-es, thick jackets, of two folds, 
H jf silk or cotton cloth, well staffed and quilted, Ovit the whole, a 
warm quilt of many yard s i* thrown, or a pair of good shawls* worn, 
like the plaid of a Sc-.-t.ch highlander. This latter garment is often 
worn by nEglit ^ veil as by day, as they usually wrap thShelves in 
is vhfln they go to sleep, Many of them ride on small horaea* or in 
clumsy* little, twenwhsoled carriages* called akkas, drawn by onn 
horse or ponsy. others of tllo came kind, bat a little larger, are 
drawn by two oson. 

None of these carriage* have any springs. They ara, therefore, 
dreadfully micc-nBcr table when they nre driven .feat, unless on* has 
teen used to them from youth* which the native* generally have 
been, They are of lea lmng round with bits of iron io make a 
"inding nmsc, while the horse has a great many small belli sus¬ 
pended from his neck and bridle, the round of which is most griev¬ 
ous to European nerves, hot would seem to hi- very agreeable to 
these of the natives. I was once driven at ilio gallop for above ten 
miles* in. the middle of the night, in one of these torturing machines. 
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wrer a very roa^h roftd, but irty bone* did not cease to ache for a 

A- 

week* Then: is llu way of silting in tbem p but cross-legged, after 
the oriental fashion. This is* however, the easiest position, were 
on g used to It* either for an ordinary carriage, or a pftknqrftL 
Tli« carriages used by the native ladies, are generally of the same 
kind, but are roverod closely over with a screen, which i* often 
made of red doth, that, at a distance* gives them a ratbor gaudy 
appearance* Xo one can see the ladies iiiidde, hut they can peep 
out at btnnSl apertures, ami see all who paw. TVlien they are 
trurelliitg in the country, however* they generally throw aside the 
screen 7 but ou the approach of itrttDgura, of the other sex, their 
ideas of modosty require, Mint it should he closely drawn around 
them. 4J To make a rent in tho screen, 1 ’ or vail^ is a phrase used to 
designate the conduct of a woman who has lest her chnracUr for 
conjugal fidelity, A much larger carriage, of the aamg kind, is 
Uted in Western India, drawn, lor the most port, by bailee fcjs, two r 
throe ? or even four, being u^d* M required, A largo family of 
indies nud children, with ft groat deal of luggage, is often to be 
seen crowded into uno of ibciso vehicles, covered over, for the oc¬ 
casion, with a thatched roof of long grass, to keep out the sun :md 
raiji, so that it look ft like a small house on wheels. Such families 
are, in gpiiernl* going on pilgrimage to Hemirta, Qaya, Allahabad, 
or even to Hard war. They have their pate, pans, and other bouse- 
hold utensils with them, uml live a *ort of gypsy life onlim road¬ 
sides, for months, purchasing their provisions* which are gent; rally 
very simple, ill tho tNU&ru through which they every day pa**, and 
cooking under the clumps of trees that surround Uic welU or tanks, 
made either by thv government 3 or by individual*, for tho accom¬ 
modation* nr rufrahttiGUt, of travellers. At night, they often stop 
m the serais, which ore also erected in the tftiuu way* where they 
pay a small sum for accommodation; bnt many of them lodge in the 
gjiou air, under the si it iter of their own blanket*, ie. d which they 
some times arrange, by the help of a few htb'ks, into a sort os' tent, 
whom they all shop, closely huddled together, like a poslfnl of 
young birds, thus keeping each other warm, the clothes worn by 
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them Haring iho 3ny t serving, for the most part, during the night also. 

* 

The higher dlMffV however, have ib-uir whole train of scrvantc, 
with and other conveniences, along with them m T so tltai, ou a 

journey* they con live ia much the same way a a at home. The 
Hindoos may he said to he fond of travel ling, though they never, 
properly speaking* go out of their own country* Their religions 
pilgrimages arc the principal canae of their journeys, and the great 
extent of India itself gives them ample scope within its own limits. 

In one of my exciimons between Mongher and Patna, I met with 
the largest specimen of the Banian tree that T h arc erer u In 
India. Though thh curiotu tree b cotitrnop* in all parti of the 
country* vory largo one* arg not numerous* or ut least not no much 
co ur large- Pccpnls* and other trctis of the el ns- to wh-rii it is re¬ 
lated. far ns I can recoil cl% the Banian to which 1 refer had 
about twenty separate stems, of considerable size ; Unt T in all pro¬ 
bability, the parent one had long teased to exist* A great many 
^mnll roots* or twigs, hung down from the larger* vridc-&prendjng 
hmuchi'M, and were inking hold of the ground, and thus forming 
new roots. "When these have filed themselves well in Urn earth, 
they gradually increase- in sbo* till they become large trunks, sup¬ 
porting, in their turn, the brandies from which they originally 
spuing* and Etdl continue to send forth other branches, which strike 
now reels in every direction, till this one tree forms el grove by ft- 
Kc-lf. The Hindoos regard the Banian* as well a* the Peeped* a> 
altered. Very few of them will ever venture to cot down a Pec pul 
tree, however much it may mccmmckle them. T3ii^ prejudice often 
li adw to the premature min of valuable bnildinga! especially in the 
larger and older cities. 

It often happen* that, ia the mortar uflid in building n honsc- 
aome* ftcedi of the Frepnl tree may have fallen* or birds may have 
dropped thorn into chinks in the walls of older building*. These 
Tory soon gortniuate, and it is the nature of the tree to grnw 
almoit anywhere, and to increase rapidly to inch a rim that it 
splits the strongest brick, or even stone walls. To prevent this, 
many of the people will not extract thelUj when they arc mere seed- 
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ling*, (thoogh they know the constunenceB io ihrir proportv of per¬ 
mitting them to grow) thinking it an act of great sacrilege to Irate, 
up root out, a tree so sacred. TFenee, many largo and vnl ualilo 
buildings, both public and private, and jvm some of the temple* of 
llu> gods tin.!niselves, iu Patna, Benares, and other cities, have been 
tt-dirtcd almost to a state of dilapidation, by these trees growing 
Ihrouzli tlwir walls to an enormous also, so as even to threaten their 
destruction; and yut tho owners of the buildings, will, on no account, 
cat them do wn. To some of the smaller hoases, n rather pictnrve*iuu 
appearance is given, by one of thuaa large totes, growing up from Ihu 
inside, through iho roof, and with Its wide spreading branches form¬ 
ing a cool shady canopy for the whole domicile. Should any person 
wish to cut down oiif, of those sacred trees, ho would be afraid of 
being punished, if not by the gods, at least by his neighbours, who 
would regard it as tin net of great impiety. I know a missionary 
who TO obliged to let a, tree of this kind stand, to the great detri¬ 
ment of his honw, for fear of raising a disturbance in bis neighbour- 

hood. 

Tbe Banian tree is much more rare than the Penpal, which is (■> 
bo soon everywhere, hut especially around temples and other sacred 
places, where lighted lamps are often to be seen placed under it, 
or sometimes bung on its branches, many of which are kept burning 
by individuals, in honour of their .lend relatives or ancestors, Oth*ra 
are lighted and placed there, every night, especially during one 
moitLhof the year (the Hindoo month Kartik) id honour or the gods. 
Tbu largest Banina of which I have ever heard, is a very ancient 
one on the banks uf the Nirbuddn; which bA been described u 
being about two thousand feet in circumference, measured round the 
principal stems, while the hanging branches and roots, which had 
reached the ground, were found to cover a much larger space. Tim 
chief trankH of this single tree, war* said by one traveller who 
counted them, to amount to throe hundred and fifty, nil forger than 
common English oaks, or elms, while the smaller steins, forming the 
supporters. wore said to be more than three thousand. Whether 
this account be greatly elaborated or not, I have no mean* of as- 
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curtaining. as I have not seen it myself. The size of aomr, hoir- 
orer, that I hare seen* as compared with every other hind of tree, 
wm Terr groat. In some parta of Uali&r, many of tLo Pecpu! acid 
Tamarind trees* likewise* grow to an enormous size, and lh@ heigial 
of many of the Palmyras also* its much greater than usual in other 
part* of Jndia. * 

Tho ]'cupula are not looked on with re vt ranee by the lluhain- 
madani T and are not to ho seen in such numbers about tbeir Tillages 
no about tbo^e inhabited by Hindoos. TLg Muhammadan village# 
are generally, however* fiiirrunnded by a good many of the Palmyra, 
or as they are called s Thr trees. The liquor produced from this tree 
U called Th ri, which is corrupted by Europeans into Toddy, and fs 
vtiry often used even to intoxication Ly the English soldiers.. They 
wander out muoug the villages, and buy it from the mum *, who 
climb the high Vi*™, and hang an earthen pot ou one of cine- green 
branches, m which they make- a si it „ so that the juice cozing - ont d 
gradually fills the small pot with a milky looking ]jquI-.l T which, on 
being drunk, would seem to ferment on the stomach, and induce rn- 
t-mcaik-u, While Fresh, it is also used by the talkers ns yeasL for 
raising their tread. 

When tiiery are decayed part* in the Feepnt trees, the Muham¬ 
madans often stick into them, young Tar plant#, and also into 
hollow trunks of very old trees, so that the stem* become a sort of 
Uower [vst, in which the you tig Palmyra is nourished, till it gra¬ 
dually strikes its roots into the ground and destroys the Ptepul 
entirely, When a number of these T;ir trees i# ;-i.-eu near a Tillage* 
it may be pn^ tuned that its inhabitants are, for the most part T 
Mnhammadaus; while U10 wide spreading Feepul indicates the 
preponderance of the Hindoos, who regard it as sacred, and delight 
to sit in >ti ample shade. The tall, slender Tar treo, witlL its small 
canopy of enormous leaves at its top, instead of brandies, gives visa 
to a common nppdJation for a tail, slender, feeble man. who has 
neither strength to stand by himself, a or to give shelter or pro¬ 
tection to ethers. 

The foci, that the Muhammadans are fonder of the liquor made 
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rrrun ilm Tar tree, than the Hindoos nro, is a singular iuHtamce of 
glaring inconsistency with tllWr professed creed, which sa that of 
strict tfle-tatalimn* la every part of India venire I have been p 1 
La re invariably found that the Mussulmans* notwithstanding the 
distinotue&A of their doctmns in forbidding intoxicating dria^js, attd 
also, all inch drills as opium, *«•«, arc decidedly more glfoa to ills 
excessive use of them, than the Hindoos, Tbs very tnan who, in 
public, and especially before strangers* are loudest in denonnring 
the use of wine, or spirits, even In the smallest portwna, may bo 
geon in large companies in eWsure places, not taking a lit lie of 
anything for refreshment, but drinking to the greatest excess, so eu 
in bfl unable to return home, till they have slept away its effects. 
There are many places in the neighbourhood of BennreP, and other 
cities, where every evening* Benin hundreds of these professed tetr- 
tctali i - may be seen sitting in rows, drinking spirits out of earthen 
poi Hj which arc thrown away when empty, while many of them aro 
lying f-n the grow ad too drunk to he able to sit at alL As the law 
id" the Kurilii h equally violated, by merely tasting wine- under 
which all spirituous liquors ate included—as by getting completely 
drunk, the Muhammadans seam to make a point* if they touch it at 
all, to get drunk at once, on the principle of the old saying, thru 
41 mi# may ns we31 be hanged for stealing a sheep, as for a lamb,” 
While the Muhammadans have a *rcat deal of formal stiffness, and 
make the greatest profusion of strict adberunce lo the precepts of 
their religion they arc las in the extreme, us it respect* every thing 
deserving the name of ft moral principle, however much even that 
principle may be asserted In the Kurin itself, and inculcated by 
their most celebrated teachers. Their most learned men, tbuinsclvca, 
have olio a a rs* mark able resemblance to the PhnrUtf of scrip fcuro ( 
most icalonsly defending, and carefully conforming lo, external rites, 
but ever ready to explain away doctrine* of a moral, or useful cha¬ 
racter, or to find ossnsca for neglecting the punitive injunctions of 
their law p without openly questioning its authority. 

The Cocoa nut tree, like several other kinds of palms,, begins to 
disappear* as we proceed np the country through Jkihar. A few 
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c«oa nut, and date trees, are to be seen it] the north-western, 
province^ but they are not productive, The former especial])-, 
bvldom frown out of the tropics, mud always thrives best near tho 
mu. Tbe Rate palm* however, grow* much farther np the Ganges, 
but it* fruit is not so food as in EongtU* A considerable trade ia 
carried on ia cocoa. mita^ cflnd in the oil expressed from their huska, 
Olid also in their flbroa, po extemively used for making ropes, 
Hitting, aid ether useful article** Tropical fruits, snob as plan- 
tulirs T &Q, begin to deteriorate, while others, natural to regions out 
of the tropics, such aa graphs, ^Lmw-bemeu* &c. begin to appear in 
greater perfection* Most of the vegetables common in England, 
grti w very w-elS in the cold seasaq, while those more eommanly 
produced only in tropica) climates* ripen either in the hot, or ia the 
rainy r months. Wheat, bnrtey, and, lererai other kinds of grain, 
art sown after tlm raitia, in the end of September, or beginning of 
October, and reaped in the end of March or beginning of April, 
while Indian corn, and radons other him!?, of grain and gmii 
crops, are sown in (hr.- end of June, and early in Jnly, and are off 
the ground in time for the tnoro regular a a anal crops of grain. 
There arn, tbertfonj T two ham eh in the year; the one reaped at 
the se&eno corresponding to the English spring, is united the EusI— 
or harvest of the season; nbilu the olio reaped at tbe end of tin? 
raid*, i?i called Rabbi, or the Lord's, being more precarious sud 
llii-reforej, regarded ns a apodal boon from heaven. Thus, be aides a 
variety of tiling* produced at all seasons of the your* s great deal of 
the land fields euiniinlly, two crops of grain. The partial failure of 
one crop in the year, ia sometimes to a large eiti-nt compensated. by 
tbe abundance u( the other, but as both arc mostly dependent on 
the same eau.se—a good regular rainy season, two go$d ? or two bad 
harvests, not nnfrcquuntly take place. A* the people live almost 
racl naively on grain food, and the transit of grain ft tun one pro¬ 
vince lo another* being mostly by land carriage, U very expensive, 
and greatly enhance* the price, the poor suffer much when there am 
deficient erops F but from the qaiokne** of vegetation in India, it is 
snrprisiag how flOon they rise above the pre&^iro of &udi calamities, 
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even Dfiifn 1 a whole district semitH* almost mined. Tbe crops, Low- 
c-yer, even in ihfl best years, might be far hf-avicr than they 
wi-re ft not for the general deficiency of skill in husbandry, the in¬ 
feriority of their implement^ and the want of any proper system of 
manuring 1 , and rotation of eropa. Tilers is little defleicncy in the 
amount of labour spent on the lands, niid on the whole they are not 
badly cleaned- Bullock* are used for ploughing, but never horsttfl* 
Tlie plough h a small wooden instrument with om- ^'indie* ttnd h 
pulled hy two small oxen* It does littln more than make a deep 
scratch in the ground, but an they ge over it a number of times* 
eroseing it iu vnrioii4 directions, Ihey succeed in producing a dnu 
mould, ploughing and harrowing, b'.iiog done by tlie same process. 
It* cbifif defect h want of depth, but I have heard gentle men, wlII 
skilled in agiktlltnre* say t that with this exception* it is a mode of cul¬ 
ture hr no tn^na unsuitable to the nature of ibt soil, and climate. 

In barret* men, wornon* and children, arc all engaged in the 
tl 'ldri. Tin. 1 grain is cut with sickle*, lUe use of the soyfche being 
siifi kEiikitowu. It Is then carried to some dry, flat ijot) in ibo 
same field, or in one conveniently near; where it h heaped up, an 
open fcjHUtt Ijeinjr left iti the centre- When the wTluIo produce of 
thi! rietd T has been collectf-d, or at lefiat a considerable portion of iu 
a quantity, of several feet in depth, is spread out in the open area* 
h:ft clear For the pntpo^o, A number of oxen, sometimes as sunny 
ai four or five, hot fewer occasionnlly, fire fiitil together by a rnpe T 
which is passed through holes perforated In their unetrils* They 
nrc then driven round and ronfid t on the heap, hy n person who 
holds the end of the nose rope, in one hand, and ft whip or f?tluk in 
the other. The driver stands in the middle, and turns round with the 
team* of which the outside bollocks lun^t walk fa^ttr than the others* 
aa they Tmve ft wider circle to describe* In tlik way they trample 
out the grain, whieh ha collected into heaps, aftur iho straw lias 
been separated, and cast on one &iile T by the rest of the people* It 
is immediately winnowed fmm thy dm if and the dust is sifted out, 
tafore it U removed from the field ; and then it ia earned home and 
laid np in granaries. These granaries are some times inside thu 
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houses, but at other titts^s they are fanned by excavations in the 
ground h over wkbh temporary aheda are erected* to preserve the 
grain from being spoiled by the ground gutting damp from the rain. 
A large portion, however, us often stored up* in immunsif vessels of 
course s art lion ware, jw me times made merely of clay* mixed with 
straw, and left onhnmt, though well dried, before the grain 14 put 
into them. They are often inserted in the ground, in thu veranda.^ 
or in Oldies, in the inside of the hoa^B, Smut! quantities of grain 
ary taken from them, as required to grind for daily use. TLo ahoyo 
method of thrashing m the same as that so often referred to in 
eenptiift i and I haw no tbnbt # but the granaries nr storehouses, 
alftSj so often mentioned, weft of the .same, or at Icasl of a kind 
very similar to tho^i nti] I used in northern India, 

In the laws of Muses, the Israelites were forbidden to muzzle the 
oi while treading nut the corn. Tliis was a merciful law; for It 
5e*. ; nih curtain]y cruel lo torca an rjttimn 1 „ perhaps Bulfcrmg from 
hunger, to walk round for hoars in one dull but la bo Ho ns rontint' T 
il].. to the t‘ah* in his favourite food, and with his none constantly al¬ 
most 1-uris-i] ni the midsL of it, without oven allowing him to taste it. 
wlieo nil that he could cut would never bo missed, in the plentiful 
season oi harvest. The people of India do not generally observe 
the merr iful rule of the Mosaic law, hut, on the contrary, most nf 
Lhr bullocks, employed in thrashing, are closely muzzled^ to prevent 
them from eating the corn. Though the Hindoos venerate ^iv-i p 
and, more especially, bulls, ns sue red aniiaal^ they ml often to¬ 
wards them in a manner very inconsistent with their own professed 
erccd. To oppress bulls and cows, is declared, by the unanimous 
consent of all their own Shatter*, to be ono of the greatest ^ins; 
nod lo kill them for food, is regarded its little better Lhan murder, 
uud by lome as even more sinful. But, though they would not kill 
thorn outright, and eat them, they work them harder than any other 
class of animal*, and are no more tender towards them, when alive, 
than Emithfield drovers, nr Wld toe Impel butchers are, to the animals 
destined to supply tbo shamble* of Londou. 

Another i Illustration of scrip turn frequently occurs in Bahar, and 
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oilier parts of Imdlm. In Isaiah L B, it h said, “The daughter of 
Zion is loft ns a cottage in a vineyard* as a lodge ill a garden of 
eufombiTE/ 1 In penning this passage* the mere English render is 
nj.E to think of the u lodge" mentioned, as a small, bat permanent* 
bnHdjng In a garden* enclosed like the gardens of Europe. Cn- 
enmbeh% are, howoviJr t usually grown in India, and likely, al&o, in 
Palestine P and other eastern countries, net in gardens, endued and 
protected like tliobe of Europe, but in open fleld^ like lumips, po¬ 
tatoes, or any similar regulable- Here, in the centre of afield ot 
oncnmkrrs* melons, Indian corn, or any ether Inrge^talkod grain, 
as well as in groves of ga&vm, plaiuttuns, ke.p on all of which birds 
are most especially disposed to make depredations, there is gene¬ 
rally a small, temporary platform erected, sometimes a* high va 
ten or twelve foot. This k formed by a few wooden postwar 1 strong 
bamboos, driven into the ground, and fired together at the top, by 
cords made of straw r or of long grass. A tew smaller bamboos are 
laid across these, on which id. perched a jnan, or, more usually, a 
\rtty\ who is generally armed with a pcflul-baw, from which be dis¬ 
charges balls of dried day, at the invading tloeka of p&rntffl* («wa, 
miune, who are constantly coming to help themselves to food, 
lie accompanies every discharge with lend shouts, which, as well as 
his mhta iire, are often ineffectual in disporting the hungry, or at 
lna h t iUblme-tito swarms of chatterers, by which, during the whole 
day, the ripening held* ore Iniestcd. fbU Argus, hiuiiielf, bowevor, 
ofU-u falls asleep on his platform, especially after Inking hia dinner, 
which is brought to him from the village, when ho k easily over¬ 
come by the heat of the sun, and then the field is immediately 
covered, with hundred* of greedy depredators* At other times, ho 
is tempted to wander from his post, to enjoy the luinry of a drink 
of cool water from the Ganges, or some neighbouring well, or, it 
tuay lrtJ f to gossip with some frieud ail another field, and then all tko 
birds driven, perhaps, from other places, by more wakeful or active 
watchmen, come to prey on the field of the sluggard, Ln spite of 
all wakhmg 3 the countless myriads of bird* in India, must devour 
ao Immense ijiuutity of the fruikt, and grain crops. The parrots* 
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wliich are as numerous in some parts of northern Fndist, 
as the molts La Europe* are peculiarly destructive. They do not 
odd lent ihcmsdves wills petting the grains from the ear, hut break 
of the whole car from the stalk, and fly away with it to n little 
distance, and when they hare oaten a few grains from U T they cast 
it from them, and return to the Held for another- so that what they 
actually eat is little* compared to whaL they destroy* They act in 
the same way with fruit, of which they are very fund, carrying often 
away an orange, a guava, a pomegranate, or cncmnsber, and,, after 
taking a little hit oot of it, they oast it away, and return to the 
field, or garden, for another. Tim people of India, though they lo*e 
so ranch, and arc pestered so greatly, by these birds, kill very few 
of them, though there art no game laws to protect tlieun They 
generally content themselves with merely driving them away. The 
birds teem to know tills very well, and are under no serious appre- 
liiittMioiifi for their lives, bat sit and look one lu the face, ill! he U 
witliln a few yards. 

The solitariness of this employment of watching the Helds, in the 
point to which Isaiah refers in his all ration id the forlorn slate of Je¬ 
rusalem. The person has to sitnluoe all the tlfty 3 »u his little ic&lfold, 
without any one to Apeak with him, 50 that his employment i* wry 
dreary and monotonous. Souse times the Him 13 platform heu u j.orb 
of roof of matted straw, to shelter him from the sun and rain ; tod 
he often has to rcimiLn on it during tlii 1 night also, to protect hta field 
from thieves and stray cauls?, and c^peL-inlly from the sacred, or 
Erahiajani hulls, who being aJway* permitted to go at large, often 
sleep in the day, and foraga for their food when it is dark. By night, 
or by day, however, these latter aro nut to bn frightened by small 
day bells discharged from a pellet-bow* ami sometimes even, not hy 
tim waichmeti r 3 long and thick cudgel, hut frtMfitsnily turn* and act 
on the dafenam with their horns, w that they cannot t*i drivon from 
the fields by one individual, till they have imlkfled them selves with 
tlicsr portion of thy tithes; nor can they W impounded anil made to 
pay damages, like Common cattle, who arc not like them* the prb 
riteged servante oi thu god Muhmlen, nor marked on the rump with 
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his iridetiL No one darts to kill iheae bnlb. nod though most people 
lock cu illeoi as a great uuL&anco, their sacred fbufELClcr makes them 
objects of great regard, to th.* mure supursliUons Hindoo. I have 
often heard &mnn, stopped in a narrow lane in a esfcy t by a Hrali- 
mnni bull, vary respectfully address him as lib superior, saying, 
** Mease| my Lord, be ho good as stand asida n little, and let aiu 
ptiBuP But though they arc thna held in renovation by the more 
orthodox Hindoos, they g«-t many a hard blow with sticks, or itonc 3 , 
frpnt many persons, whom they annoy, or in tempt, or into whoso 
lUds they intrude ; bat sneli treatment dots not much disturb tlioir 
nquanmity, or render them less self-willed. 

Some of these district as well as thoNy around Banares, Ghanpur, 
and other place a, arc often visited hy large b warms of locusts, r-ipccial- 
ly during the drv seasons. They are not always of the suture species, 
Si-at, I bare not myself, observed more than two khtdri, differing merely 
in sire and colony but much the same In form, The kind that 1 have 
oftenest seen, is of a whitish yellow colour, and somewhat larger Lima 
tli □ other, which is more reddish, Seine of the a warms are much more 
.Dinneron* than others, One swarm which passed the city of Benares 
name years ago, I had a very good opportunity of seeing from ihe 
position which 1 happened to occupy at the time, and my calculation 
LhaL it was about four milon in length, and about a cieI t* iei 
breadth* My estimate of the mere length and breadth of the swarm, 
c^uld not be far from correct, m it was in flight of my own house, 
which stood on an nictated ipts£ 7 and gave me a fu.il tiflw of the 
ground, and I know the actual distance in measured mile*, which 
the swnriu covered at the same time, though not with equal density. 
But the height of the vast mass on the wing, I could not venture 
even to conjecture, While the ground, and Iewa, were all covered 
with thorn, &o that scarcely a green leaf could be s*jgh, they, at the 
some time, filled the air like a danse cloud, obscuring the tun, and 
rising to such an eWutinu, that it pained the eye even to attempt 
ly trace the higher utilise s, that aoemed like reddish cloud*, agitated 
and driven along by a strong wind. It is. impossible for the h u m an 
mind to conceive of infinitude in numbers, bat I never, hy any power 
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of abstraction could form an idea of multitude equal to that sug- 
•tosted Ity tlit view or a largo a warm oF locusts, passing over and 
around one for more than an hour, a* thick cm flakes of snow, driven 
bvthe wiud, but so yury different in tlioir motions, from every indivi- 
dniit, of iho vail multitude, haring evidently a will of his own, aud 
being quite independent iu bis movements, sometimes resting on lha 
ground, or catering for food, at other times soaring towards the 
floods, or going onwards with rapid flight, according to his own i>m- 
ticuiar inclination, though stilt following the same general course 
with the main column. TLich Due seems to be quite ft free agctlt, 
but -illl, he acts exactly, on the whole, with the rest, none of which 
excroise auy authority over him. Tint whether he is influenct'l by 
a italnral, or moral nect s^ity, I uinst leave the metaphysicbuis to 
determine. Many of the swarm*, however, are very much snmllor 
tlniu the one to which 1 have refered. It Tittf occured to me that 
the very large swarms are not permanent bodies, keeping long to¬ 
gether, but ure formed by the occasional junction of several smaller 
e warms, which at other times take different ooursee, when separated 
by storms, or hills, or auy other natural obstruction to a straight 
forward course. 1 have often seen swarm* not one tenth tin* slue «f 
others; atul on one occasion, I saw a swantt separate into two 
bodies, in passing the city of Benares, one going towards the west, 
and the other to the northeast. They may, indeed, have afterwards 
reunited, but I suspect they could not have done so. at Icarst tor a 
considerable time, from the very different directions which they 
took, und the great distance to which they had gun. from each other, 
before I bad lost sight of them, without the least indication of either 
party changing its course. 

On one occasion, I saw a largo swarm of locusts overtaken by one 
of those tremendous, aud sudden storms, called north-wester^. As 
soon as the storm appeared on the horizon, driving before it, as 
usual, an immense cloud of reddish dust, they seemed In a state of 
great alarm, and at once altered iheir con we. They did not 
attempt to fly before it, hot to cross its current, and what is worthy 
of notice, exactly ia that sort of angle, now recommended by 
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admit i fie men, to be adapted by the captains of ship*, when ovcrn- 
ken by ii hurricane, in order Ilia sooner to rim out of Its limit*. 
They flew across the current of wind with a rapidity, unite different 
34 .-.H 1 their usual rate of progress, and were most of them soon out 
of sight. Notwithstanding all their efforts to escape* however, 
many of t he ill weru caught in the storm* ami ^oon disappeared. 
Some of them, no doubt, alighted for fl-laollcr till it blew over, and 
peril ups, no t a fW were destroyed. In Ps. eLi. 23d are theao 
words, “ I am tossed up and iltiWll like a locust,” In a gale of 
wind, 1 have noticed^ that the motion of the locusts, on the wing, is 
up ami down, somewhat ilka the small bird called the bunting. 
Thie motion is ip voluntary T and different from ita umiuI action. It 
is occasioned by its efforts to fly atrosu tht- -storm; while every gust 
ijf wind, tosses it up in the air, niter the propelling force of each 
amjeessive stroke of its wings, ]m been ox pended, and before it is able 
to make another. It labour! with all rti might to heap on it- course, 
and escape the storm, but is again aad again tmtt d np in the air, 
by the force of Uii tempest* and In Hpito of all that it am do, it Is 
carried to leeward- llvnee it is u&*A t by the Psalmist, a lit 
emblem of a man iii&d* and tossed ahont by the stormsj ur 
adversities of this life, so he to be unable atoadtly to pursue his 
course, 

W.- are told that the food, of John the Baptist was “ 1 m lists end 
wild honey,* 1 The Iyrnsts are !omvtimes eat l-ii in India, especially 
by the Muhammadans, who have a peculiar method of frying them. 
In order to ascertain the nature of the food used by John, I have 
had some of thorn cooked lu the native fashion ; but 1 do not think 
there axe many, who would regard them as a luxury. They take off 
tlm legs aud wings, ami dress them with pepper and butter, but af¬ 
ter all, they are very dry and tasteless. The part used* would he 
about the sbe of ati ordinary shritnpj but very inferior in flavour. 

The destruction of crops by locusts in north-western India, i» 
often very considerable, though not generally so disastrous,, ns in 
Palestine and other hilly countries* where the cultivation is of 
mmh more limited extent* and carried on In narrow valleys fortilo 
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bnl smalls and fihnt in by ranges of rocky hills, am \ wide arid 
dfificsrta, Wlinn a largo swarm of loousta comes down on snob a 
vallny* limy are *uru to be hungry, ami will not leave it. till thn\ 
have eaten lip every*green tiling, and reduced the people, and atao 
their entile, to starvation. The wide extent of the fertile and well 
cultivated plains of India, gives them much more Beopo, and they 
get enough to cut aE they pass on s often doing great damage indeed, 
but iiflver Eettiing long on a district, nor altogether eating up the 
crops, in any given locality. 

Sometimes, however* they make a clean sweep of a whole field* in 
which anything is growing that is peculiarly agreeable io their 
loyle. A friend of mini 1 , an indigo planter, was one day utanding 
nt hih door, giving directions to u number of labourers* about uni¬ 
ting the Indigo plants ill a field in fiigijt of his hoifec. when happen- 
ing te turn round to point it one to his people, he saw a large 
swarm of leeiute passing over* and many of them settling on it. 
llis people ran off fast a* they eomld, to try to aavc ihe rrop, hm 
by the time they got there, their aicklea were of no use, for ili^ 
locusts had devoured every leaf of the indigo, and left nothing but 
the useless siems of the bushes. 

The roan try people, when they ^eo them coming, ruu about and 
bout drums, and make every sorL of jingling noisa they cun, and 
halloo with all their might, 10 frighten them from theii fields and 
gardens; but such is the multitude of fiieae devastators, that, if 
ibe-y are disposed to alight, all these effort* art- o i little avail. 
In passing through a district of south Hull fir, 3 once saw a large 
swarm moving morn &lowly than ns mil over tha fflfffl of the country. 
The crops were green, and apparently quite lo their ta&ta. All tho 
people* from the villager Wert! among their fields, and making all 
tho noises possible* and running abont with all their might to j*iare 
and kill us many as they canid; but they were able to disturb them 
only ft little here and there, without producing any visible impres¬ 
sion on the general movements, of the eonntlosB legions, that 
followed each other in unbroken masses. In tliia ease the work of 
detraction was no doubt much greater than usual, and partly from 
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tlit! very itime unti&e, wlikb mnkus their visits so mach dreaded in 
Palestine, and fitter similar conn trie-*, Tha district alone which 
they were pining, wa b skirted by a range of lam-ii hilTs, which 
BecmEd to have checked their progress in one direct! on, and caused 
them to Bottle with much greater pertinacity, on the fields aT their 
baie. 


CHAPTER X. 


TO**JI or ItffWi — CITT ol PATSi- *ILITA»T STATTCHT OF UTKArtTB,— 

HiPtiliT Aim DTBXl MISSION* IS EIATF.tm. 

Poa some- distance below tin c city of Patna, tb® Ganges is ^ry 
^Hde, lint Ha waters rarely flow in am? channel. As in many otter 
parts of the river, lower down, there are bore numerous iakunlR and 
sand bank*, iuose of which are entirely covered in the mins, bat 
others are only partially so, no less so seasons when the river rises 
modi higher than nsimL Above Patna, the sand bmiK though 
nnmflTOiw, diminish in sire* and Tory few of the islands are snffi- 
ciently J a rife, or well enough covered with vegetable mould, to be fit 
for reijnlnr uulliTatiiiri, though crops are OHflt'Ats-ionally to be seen 
upon them. Jti the district immediately below Patna, iho papula- 
iino seems very groat- There are several towns of some impor¬ 
tance, hot for tlo- most pan, tile fpeople are spread over the face of 
the country Itl villages, many of winch seem almost to join each 
other. Not a few of them are of considerable &iae. The proportion 
of Muhnmmudan-i to Hindoos, would seem to be greater in thh 
neighbourhood than in mo*L other pities arising, no doubt, from 
the proximity of Patnn, which, during the Muhammadan ml® in 
India, was a place of greater importance than it is now. 

A great deal of cloth is made its Ibete towns and villages below 
P&tna, and the district has buen celebrntod T for the manufacture of 
towela* from time immemorial, It is a curious fad, ihat according 
to the Mnhnwauao, a present of fine towola from lists district, is said 
lo have buna made by Bharraasoku Huja of Pitiilipara. to ambassadors 
frftm Ceylon, who wore sent to obtain BadMsfc teacher** and the 
daughter of that monarch, to be the high priestess of ibidhssm them 
newly planted 111 that Island, about the year three hundred and 
seven beforo Christ. This sort of goods, has conUiuied to be made 
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in tliO district for two thousand four hundred years, and probably 
for a much longer period; and Patna towols ore *iiH act only exltn- 
isively used in India, but aro often to be met with eveu in Europe; 
•uni though they have been imitate it by the loams of Lancashire, 
the quality of the fabric bos not yet been welled, if it ha* erelt 
besu initialled. 

Many of the towels, table clothes, dee. made in the dlhtriet inunc- 
diatly below Patna seem to be sold on the Ganges. Tlie tapr&wulaa, 
or clothier* come off from Falwfi, and other largo Tillages, bringing 
with them bales of towels, table etothes, sheeting, and other cotton 
goods of various discretions, ami lashing their small boats to the 
larger ones passing, they spread their wares on the decks often 
without asking or getting leave, and frequently obtain a considerable 
*ale t as they are able to dispose of their manufactures much cheaper 
here, near home, than they can possible do at a greater distance. 
Heady money is also an important object. Many Earopiaiw, a* 
well as natives, nxpect to get such articles here cheaper and hotter, 
than any where else, so that they are intending to buy as they pass; 
and consequently a sort of floating cloth market is doily held on 
llm Ganges. Even the boatmen, if they have money, here buy ar¬ 
ticles, to sell for a profit at other places on the voyage- Men from 
these ports al=w, during certain seasons of the year, travel extensively 
over the country to dispose of their goods. 

The town of Falwu, from which most of these cruihing traders 
come, stands at tlie junction of a small river, with the Ganges. 
It is a considerable stream in the ruins, and rises in the Lilly dis¬ 
tricts of central India. There is a film old bridge over it at Futwa 
erected by the Muhammad tins, who have also a college here, in which 
many of their Monlveea are educated. This college formerly en¬ 
joyed a considerable reputation, but now Muhammadan institutions, 
in general, like those of the Ilindoos, are on the decline in India. 
They are not capable of being improved, so as to become adapted to 
the spirit of the ago; and the desire which is gradually springing 
up among the young, for information about tho rest of the world; 
find especially about the manners, institutions, literature, and roll- 
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giob of Europe, ran cot possibly be gratified liy tho doll, mona- 
tonctts, and unint* ruling teaching of the Mulinin Hindu u MishIto^ 
hwmw patriarchal their long whits beards mny seem; especially 
as their itt^mriiona arc away* given llirongb tbs medium of lhr 
Arabic and 1'ersian languages, both of which, though not entire!* 
dead language* in India, are quite foreign to tins masses of the 
people. 

T]n»fl"h in habit* anti opinions, the Hindoos, in general, are much 
farther removed from European* than the Unliammculans are, they 
arc not in virulent in their opposition to Ea^ihli teaching; and as 
ihi*y nre much better satisfied with our government than the Mu¬ 
hammadans, they look on ns with, n more faro arable eye, and nre 
more ready to listen to oar no Cions about things in general, not 
even excluding religion. Hence, schools, whether supported by tK> 
British government, by missionary societies, or by individuate; 
whether merely giving secular knowledge, or adding to that 
Christian instruction, are full of Hindoo child ran, willing to hi 
I'dnoaied not only in secular knowledge, bin in all the doclrini", and 
nn.ral preempts of the Christian religion; while the Mnagulmans 
comparatively few of their chlldnra, unless to schools which 
they think will giro only suck initruetion, as may be finite consistent 
witli t B 3de moat orthodox MuliBznmdmiSEiD, 

Tlin emniequftiuiBa of thin course are likely to hn very fntfll to fife 
fulttre toinjiqmi prMporfty, and iocml repeatability af ilir follower* 
r>f tlie prophet, in India. While thr- Hindoos arfi rising in know¬ 
ledge and influence, and grAdmTIy siting pca*f**toii of nearly all 
tbe fiillcea trnd-'r ihe Britihh pn-niiunii, and l- ijiriring p hy t.!i.'r fu- 
Aufltry h nearly all the landed property and eomroerrml capita! in 
the eimniry, many oven of the highest families of the Musanlmnn*, 
from pride* bigotry p and wmt of adaptation to tho new or 4*?r of 
41iings 1 are rapidly going down, step by step, to the rank of E .l,i- 
hoians, without hang fit even for that They had a long reign of 
tyranny and rapacity > during which tln-y oppreasod th$ Hindoo^ 
and trampled thi-m under their feet: bnt the Litter are now iking 
to thoir proper place in their own country* 
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II u lint a reasonable jwdiey in the British government, to prefer 
the Hindoos to ilie Mnhtoumadanfi in planes of public trust. Tliay 
constitute the main body of the rani people of India, while the Mu* 
Lamsiadans ore a comparalively small body, partially of foreign ox- 
traction, and more or less sympathmag with those states to the 
wont ward, that are most hostile to British interests. The Hindoos 
may be said to have been, to u largo extent, in many of the Indian 
provinces, reined from llnhwnHmdan oppression, by the English, 
and ore, therefore, in general, more satisfied with their rule; while 
lift Muhammadans, who wore mors recently in power, not nuna- 
tur&llv continue, in souu) degree, le hanker after tbeir former great* 
and are, there lore, less io be trusted by tbs present govern¬ 
ment. Sul], however, the Muhammadans are an important body, 
though a minority of the people of India, and nothing canid be 
more desirable, than that they should fully partake in all iho ad¬ 
vantages of the educational movement, and especially that they 
should be brought under the inIInonce of the gospel, of which they 
arc at present, fur the greater part, the must bitter adversaries. 

The city of Patna is situated on the southern bank of the t ranges, 
and may be regarded as Ihu provincial capital of Babar. It is a 
largo city, natl viewed from tlic river, presents a striking asiwet, 
Uuforo cut--ring Patna, wc pass the mine of it palace, and very ei- 
tvnsive, but now neglected gardens, which formerly belonged to the 
Kuwnb Jartier Khun, from whose bands the valuable provinces of 
lien sal, Italuir, and I'risici, passed into those of the English, after tint 
battle of Plassy. Their general appearance of dilapidation, with 
broken down walls, summer Lenses, and large massy tofwera, either 
fallen, or falling, into ilifl Canges, is ft fit emblem of the present 
condition of Muhammadan states in every part of the world. Tha 
splendid empire of the Mogul* has passed a way,-leaving only u few 
fragments to mark where it once stood, ou the I'links of the Canges 
and Jumna; while on the hanks of the Tigris, Bagdad, alone, so¬ 
litary. and half in mins, remains like the last crumbling monument of 
ihc v,if.t Empire of the Caliphs, that cure stretched from the Atlantic 
to the Indus, uud from the eteppefl of central Asm to the sourreta of 
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the Nile ; while the descendant's of the renowned Timur, whose resist- 
1 ' ■'$ armies once fata fed tbu worh1 T from China t& the ilanube, have 
wow a Tew arras of territory and a mock fcuvercirruifcy, while those 
ftf a petty European chief, now sway a sceptre, not only over 
the wblt and fertile regions of India, but over many other lands, of 
whose existence Timur bad no conception, Whatever may h 
i^ea the purpose of Providence, in ordering or pe rty ili i ng the rise 
of Mntiumnm danism, that purpmw- it would seem, has berm nearly nc- 
roinpLLulled, and the system itself, both in its religions cuurgiea and 
in Its political power, is evidently, fast vanishing away. 

Patim bu a more thoroughly oriental appearance than iuiy other 
large city, farther down the Ganges, Qntonttn, with ail iU splen¬ 
dour, is a nonth^eript, It in neither European nor Asiatic, It hm 
M>nio thing of both in St- aspect, with a grp at deal that belcugri to 
neither, and also much that—like many of [t* inhabitants—may be 
regarded us of mixed origin, Even MursbiAaljad, though built h 
gnod dent in the Muhammadan style, has too many traces of the 
presence of European art, tn strike one’s attention m< purely ofliui- 
ial. Evan in Patim, a few Inrg« building?, may be seen, that bear 
traces of European origin. The^9 were erected by the servants; of 
Elm East Indian Company! daring Hits early days of ib monopoly, 
Ui i .ifr the English had any considerable territory in India , but 
they are not sulfiriently numerous, nor purely English, U > disturb the 
llse general idea of the city |*fttg wholly oriental. At Patna I first 
realized tbe feeling, that I was actually among tbe sec nos and people 
fan n liar to my imagination iu boyhood, whoa 1 read with delight^ 
tlii- night’s entertainment uud Arabian toleg, In which DOatem 
characters, manners and customs are far more vividly and faith fa Hy 
portray cd T than in any hookntbat hare yet been WTittan, or are ever 
liky]y to be written r by European** Those talus are often regarded 
in England! as fictions, written, not by natives nf the East, but by 
Europeans, in imitation of Arabian or Pe rjn>w stories, This ^ BQtp 
however* ca^i r r J hey am to be found in most eastern languages ; 
and arc daily to he heard, repeated by professional story-id Ier& T 
who earn a livelihood by rehearsing them in the bazars and other 
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public plains- These are Lo he #mps. especially in lh& evenings. Kit¬ 
ting on little mats, nr earpcttf, with a of idkra nround them, 

who seem to listen with great interest, and who generally give some¬ 
th ing to the reciter for Ins pains. They are also Terr often re- 
bcomd by private individuals, to arnnhe their friends ntul com- 
pan ion^ on a journey, urn I that often, with an eloquence very far 
from despicable That, with some variations, many of these stories 
are essentially the same, a~ those published in moat European lan¬ 
guage^ T enu vouch for; and to imiiiy in India, the fact its well 
tnown T 

My attention wa* first called to those carrant stories accidentally, 
while voyaging on the 6tfljyea* One fine moonlight night, all the 
bonttn^n turned in remarkably good spirits. It wa= one of those 
redid nights, of unclouded sky* so common in Worth-western 
India; with slave far more brilliant than can ever bo seen in thu 
murky climate of England, and a moon almost as bright as a 
London, atm, liven the boatmen seemed scarcely to feel the effects 
riUicr of their bard day’s work* or of the enormous tapper which 
they had. swallowed. Xo one, on £?neb a night, wishes to sleep. 
About twelve o'clock, I was lying till my couch, listening to the 
rippling of thu Ganges, and the talking, ringing, and laughing on 
the banks. At last, the boatmen, after, ono by one, washing their 
feet and mouths in the river, came on board, and throw themselves 
on tlsfl deck, above my cabin* under a little canopy formed by the 
sails, and adjusted themodve* for a Bleep till dawn. In a few 
minutes, all their voices were stiII T when the mfinjbi, or captain, 
after a few coughs and muttering*, began, with a clear and distinct 
voice, to litter an eloquent speech. I listened to hear what it could 
bo, when I soon begun to recognize such words as T '* B&driuh, king, 
Shah Zida f prince, fihhh Zadi, princess*" frc., ft*-well as some 
names that seemed strangely familiar to my ear. At last, I gut 
hold of die thread of the story, and it turned out to bo no other 
than one of the voyages of Sin had the Bailor* which I had read in 
my boyish days in sight of the Crfampiun mountains, and now felt 
no small surprise to bear repeated* in another language, by a real 
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IfaWimniadaji *alW, on the Ounjpas, The impulse we* ebkifiy given 
io my ccrin*Ujr by lli« beau it fill style of language in which the 
nmdilii wcLf speaking, and which I kntw to bo far above hU es- 
trhipftvlxlug puwer^ as both he and bis men, being of thu lowest and 
most unc-ducati-d clashes, could neither read nor write, and were 
unable, generally, to Epcak in any but the most vulgar dialect. 
Thia rircnuLstanco led mu io make some inquiries, through which I 
learned that the^e popular tales, and Tunny other? utterly unknown 
to Eu repents, lire committed to memory, vcr&otBHf from dielntmn, 

hijiS recited, without variation, by many who cannot read a word. 

«■ 

Many things in them are eicoadingly [merUe, and not n few of them 

* 

litLve an immoral tendc-net* Tho greater part., howwor, is merely 
com Rian romance, of a very mixed character indstd EM to mn Polity* 
but not, ptrhap&—making allowance for habits find taste—more in 
than the print*[pal work? of the most fashionable novel L'La in 
Europe during the las! century. 

The common people of India have a considerable taato for poetry, 
though it is ant of a very refined kind. The poetry* however, cut- 
runt uiii'.iug them, is fur from despicable, and certainly superior to 
that of the English,before the reign of Elizabeth. The people of 
India have a great deal more good poetry OYrU iliaa the English 
bad previous to the Inst century, though they h*vn never produced 
liti individual poet equal ton Chancer, il Shokr-spcre, or n Milton, 
jjor any one poem, equal to olio of tho first cl & 6 * in English. In 
many of their finest idea*, however, our more modern poet & have 
boon anticipated by those of Persia uiid Hindustan; and though 
thoir works may be m ore congenial to European taite lb an those of 
luptern poets, literally translated, they arc not,'in reality, more 
beautiful, or truer to nature. The fiucst passages of some of 
Hyr-e 'e works, und most of Moore's Lull a Hookh* arc Jinhaiion? &i 
tU'.lern jhwtry, and not original conceptions* 

Hue thus U a digression. We are now at Patna. Tbit city uv- 
tend* for four or live miles along this hanks of the river, but is at 
no piuru very wide. It hut o, large eommince, and the number of 
vtr?uli 11- uLilly to hv seen delivering or loading, cargiykb in Front of 
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it, la very great. Grain, sugar, indigo, «ee., are exported, in large 
quantities, by the river, both to the upper and lower provinces. 
The bank of the Ganges is here of considerable height, and in some 
place;*, in MUM^Wiuli of the ininens state of some of the larger 
buildings, it has the appearance of a rocky shore, Thera arc some 
line ghats, covered with bathers. Some of thes" pass under arch¬ 
ways. through private houses; and others, from the terminations of 
small streetR, or lanes, leading down to the river, while the prin¬ 
cipal streets run parallel with it, at some distance inland, and ftre 
several mile* in length, but very irregular-in breadth, and by no 
means straight. Most of the cross stmts arc small, and many of 
them have no opening to the river, which is, therefore, only to bu 
approached by narrow avenues. * This is a vary common defect 
of all the large towns on the Ganges, lliongh, from the fond¬ 
ness of the people for the sacred stream, and its very great 
usefulness as the great reservoir from which they drink, us 
well ns being the grand public bath for nil classes; and fho 
place where they constantly assemble for social intercourse, 
it is most particularly desirable that they should be able to 
reach it easily, ami he well accommodated when there. The 
witdi of all parties, however, to occupy sites for houses on the 
immediate hank of the Ganges, leads, generally, to great competi¬ 
tion for property so situated, and thus greatly enhances its value. 
Tills leads also to many instances of private infringement on 
ground, which properly belongs to the public; so that the utmost 
vigilance in the tangsstrata*. is sometimes required, to prevent 

public ... from being appropriated to private use. In some 

towns, T.h" banks of the river arc crowded with the boat houses, 
while those inland, are very mean and straggling, and used only by 
ihe jidorcr tiffed 

The inhabitants of J'atoft haye generally tlsc eliaraut^r of tool 
so well uFR-Krd towards EqrfipeaHa T il* tho^e oi mos.1 etln-i 
places. This arises, in part lit least, from the preponderance -I 
Muhammadan sentiments, often, in no small degree, hostile to ImuT- 
IiA influence. The early rtrnggle* of the Europc»i» fi-r the awe*- 
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m thSaF district, nml, no donbt, the dlsgr&ecftil condnet of 
many of them, om well ns the mussncre of the whole of the English 
resid- nt at Pattis by tlic rcGEgade $omers t and the feuds occasioned 
by tho&o early transactions, have produced a sort of berc-dliarr ill 
will to EuropjanBp among the Munaiilmans of Pntim T in addition to 
their imnal dislike of them as profe^ed ChrirftaM, Whatever may 
be the eanse, it -Wins to "bo a fart, obvious to oil who know uny 
tliiug of Marsh idaltiol and Pntna p that Uiere is a more life life feel¬ 
ing to Europeans in these two cities, among the Muhammadans espe¬ 
cial ly p than is to bo observed, even among the same cIelbkcs, in other 
places. 

There has, therefore, liveii more difficulty than nsnal, experienced 
in propagating Christianity In Patna r ami the Impression made oit 
it by the gospel does no l yyt stem to be great, though the Baptist 
mission bore is of long stnndijjg,. I bnvo understood that mission¬ 
aries have often met with virulent opposition, and even personal 
violence in the city, chiefly from the Muliammadaneu One of them 
informed me, that, on one occasion, while attempting to preach, he 
had btii'n abused and byaleti by tlio people. An occurence like this 
is very rare in India. anil J myself,. though I have had no small ex¬ 
perience, have never witnessed even an approach to such violence. 
Tt most, however* be admitted, that, in Patim p i limtianity has cot, 
generally, bwu represented by any considerable body of well c-dn- 
caltd, or talented missionaries,, capable of merit handing general re¬ 
spect, in tt large comm u11i ty h naturally hostile to its propag&lion. 

Tiie Baptist missionary society lias a mission bero t which was 
cummencod os far back na the year Kill, but hits at no period been 
strong* or efficiently con darted. One European missionary, brought 
forward by the .society in the country, but never educated for the 
ministry, baa, for a considerable part of ihe time, been all the 
ago i u T employe il by the Baptist society for this large city, with Lb a 
exception of one or two natives. A minion on this wale is utterly 
inadequate to the production of any good inspection on the popula¬ 
tion of hutb a large city, even were the resident missionary over 
so well qualified for the work. Good, in Individual eases, tuny b* 
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iioiifl, and anob, 5 kdteve, bus been fcbe case 3n Patna, but no geue- 
ral, or decp impfi^slon, can bo made on a great aymtem of error, or 
in favour of the truth, on so great a community, hj an agency at 
niu K e so feeble and so * imperfectly qualified. By means of amission 
of ibis description, a few persons may bo truely converted to God, 
and this is, no doubt, of much importance, Imt the general effect on 
tlit mass of tlia population#. b not to move il steadi1y 4 though it may 
be slowly, to tie gen era! reception of Christianity# bnt to kfi'p up a 
constant ami Ineffectual irritation, any thing aave favourable to its 
complete sm-c*^ Tins, 1 fear t has teen the ease in several large 
places, wdieTC small anil ineffective mission a have long existed# in a 
languishing stator in consequence of which, the natives have bee nine 
irritnted ngainst Christianity, As an intrusive system, without e ver 
being able to understand its clmracrer and doctrines. The funds of 
societies are little belter than wasted in the support of ^c3j mis¬ 
sions. A long list of elation e, occupied by the agents of a society, 
may toot very well in the eyes of those who know nothing of indin, 
bus will not bu regarded as of much importance by those who are 
well acquainted with lliu nature and the amount of the difficulties 
to be encountered, and the work to bo done. Were the «-onduetesra 
t ,f the Baptist missionary society, at once to settle four or live wd£ 
ciuealodj and talented missionaries in Patna, itnd^ ai tlse sum" time, 
in open superior educational Institutions, irk connexion with their 
already existing mksiou, a great change would undoubtedly take 
place before lwn?, and though success might not he iunnciliaio, the 
feelings of Lite people towards Christianity, would gradually bp mol- 
lifted, and the bc-d, and highest results would 1 h ultimately *d<- 
taiued, It is remarkable, that neither the Church, nor London 
rtiissionarv societies# have done any thing for Patna. Should the 
Baptist society not he able io strengthen their mission, 1 would 
‘strongly recommend it to the attention of tlic Free Church of Scot- 
land, and Dr. Buffi, nod his able colleagues, in Calcutta. An itista- 
UJtion on Lhe p]an of their Calcutta one, but on a smaller scale, 
though it might moot with a little opposition at Eirat, would likely 
do immcUHti good in Fatnis- 
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JjLbii'lt 1 ? tho Baptist mission at faton* the ground Iill* been par* 
Unify occupied for tame yem bark., by another party, Aboni. the 
yefir tli 11 Her. W. Start* originally a clergyman of Llm Chore! 

of Kn gland, having devoted himself and bin prime fur tun* in the 
canme of God 151 India, settled at Patna, but not In conuesiou with 
any society, either of church men or dissenters* having not only 
borne ail hi# own expenses, but contributed with great IiboraJity to 
ihn support of Hiker JnbonTEra in the field, am! also brought out to 
India ft considerably (lumbar of useful men from Our many, wo-ii 
of whom arc etill hi# assistants in tho mission*, which bo lifts 
formed. 

.Ur. Start bad seceded from the Church ol £neland on conscien¬ 
tious grounds, abont iho time bn came mt to India, but ns far n§ 1 
om asrare, he ha- never formally joined any other religious denomi¬ 
nation J1 In nenLimenti are h however, generally regarded aa of cite 
some nature, m Lliuso usually professed by wliat aro culled tbo 
Plymouth Brethren, but whether or not, he U considered a member 
of that body, I mu not aware,. But though not professing the 
smmimLnta of any ont diinmii nation, Mr, Start has L'une rally, witii 
mueh cathelkity of feeling, and fbristiaji liberality, mote or h& 
assisted, and bold communion with all. Loth by pur penal iak-r- 
coursc, and pecuniar}- contribution^. Ills prtm-ipiil effort, however, 
have been directed to the formation of wkai be hope-1 would hi- 
" soil’ supporting v’ composed of plain Clirutiu men, wlui, 

by forming small colonino among thn heathen, might bs able, Wih 
by tombing and example, to recommend the gospel to their atten¬ 
tion, while by working at their motive buninesses, they might 
obtain their own temporal support ; thus hewing the character, 
more of witnesses among the fveople, than that of ui*a exclusively 
devoted to public teaching. To carry out this plan, Mr, Binri lta& 
brought at several times from Germany, I think, about twenty 
young men. A few of those burn boon ordained iniubitrs, soma 
nehuolmaslors, but the greater part, mechanic*- Be aides at Patna, 
thtsE ussixtantx of Mr. Start, are now settled In several of tb* 
country, such us Gaya and Arrab, to the south of the Ganges in 
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EulnVr, and til llajipur* Cliapm Mid AfuF.iafl s arp l nr, to tho norih T be¬ 
sides sit harjeeling on the lower range of tho riauiahiya mountains. 
All tbeso stations, have hitherto been anpporlei! by Mr. Start 
with, perhaps P some aid from el few friends holding simitar 
-i-uLimoniThese German missionaries in Mr. S Lari'a connexion, 
aro not generally toniMertid to fee Hi u dor a ny engagement, either 
expressed or understood, to remain wUli Mm permanently, or to 
preach his peculiar views. In fact, some of them Jo not seem to 
have Mon aware, when they joined him, that he hold floutiment* at 
nil different from what are usual among' evangelical CbureMu. 
This subsequently led to sutno uueasiness in the minds of several of 
them, oh they ho tuned to think, that while he did not in the least 
interfere with tlinir liberty of coa^ieucc, he was net a little ^liaap- 
1'oinn d io And, that they had not fallen more readily in with his 
sentiment*. While some of them also, were nhto to go on comfort- 
ably, with the rrcli'-rinpjK>rting plan, others felt, that engaging 
much in secular Imiines^ did not at all comport with their usoful¬ 
ness as missionarit>i P in a country whore studious^ as well as active 
habit ts are m much riHjiiirud, 114 in I ml in. 

It is not improbable that the plan might have succeeded better in 
South Africa, or &oitic other country, whose natives wore in a ruder 
state* and win re t from the demand* of a colony, greater e neon ragraeut 
might have been givers to men who could support themselves by me¬ 
chanical labour. Bnt in Indin 1 where almost every on of business., 
or art, i'« already practised with more advantage by the natives them* 
selves, them was- little- room for success in any ordinary trodo r 
unless at the sacrifice of Buell an amount of time, labour, and eloso 
attention to business, an would render all efficient stndy, and well 
diroeted missionary effort^ no si to impc&sUde, To say that tho 
plan bos been a failure, might be saying too muds, bnt there has, ns 
yet, been little appearance of tho hopes of its pious, and benevolent 
promoter, being realized to any great oxtouL So mo of the German 
nuEsionariei, who have come to IntLia in this way, have ^Enee pre¬ 
ferred coimeeting thonjsnlYoa with different Bod&iis | i< + Two arc now 
in connexion with the London society, at Benares and Mirzapnr p and 
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others have joined the Church, and Baptist acdetica. flume nf 
lltciii previously held Baptist sentiments, and, therefore, very natu¬ 
rally inclined to that body, wTiile others, having is Germany bean 
Lutherans, were more disposed towards the church of England- As 
the whole mission is dependent on Hr. Start, who is now in England, 
their seems to bo little prospect of parmamiiey in its operations, un¬ 
less something ia done to give it more organised support. "Were it a 
founder, and almost sole supporter, removed by death, the whole 
body would he, almost of necessity, dissolved, though its agents might 
not he lost to India, as moat of them would likely bu supported, 
either by individuals or societies. 

From -Patna to Dynappr, there is but litllc interruption in the 
buildings, though the distance is about eight miles. The part 
nearest to Patna, is railed Eankipnr, ami is the European station at 
which the magistrate*, und other public functionaries, reside. A 
cbnreh has recently been built, and a chaplain updates to a very 
small congregation - for, though the native city is large, the Euro¬ 
pean residents tiro few. If the congregation In small, the wrim ^-Vi 
reputation for fiflkieucy is not much greater. I aiu not aware that 
his moral character has ever been impeached, but the bishop is re¬ 
ported <o have beer, much dissatisded with him, and to ha T o found 
fault with him several times; getting little for his pains, but stub- 
born resistance. The episcopal authority could not silence him, nor 
impruTti 1dm in fitness for Ins oJHeo- 

Tliere Ls a curious buitiling hare, that from a distance resem¬ 
blances the popular prints of the tower of Babel, and dees little 
more credit to iU architects, than that celebrated edifice did. Its 
design, however, WU4 more benevolent, and did more credit to the 
heart, if not to the head, of its projectors. It was intended for a 
publio granary, in which grain might he stored up by the govern- 
mem, when abundant, to sell to the poor, in order to keep down the 
prices in s-eamns of scarcity, and thus prevent tho recurrence of 
these disastrous dearths, so common in India, from oecasiona.1 
failures of the periodical rains. The plan was, to have a winding 
staircase outside the building, leading np to the top, iso that tho 
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grain might be curried up. and p<mra4 in T at An aperture above, and 
taken out, us reqnirod, from below. Tim walls, however, were 
found to be too weak, yo that if tilled with grain, the pre&eure from 
tba inside would have burst th□ bnihlili*, while t!ap d^np made 
to open from within* and conid not bo opened at nil, when it was 
fall. It WA 4 found, therefore, to be entirely useless, unless ns a, 
dormitory for owls and bats, by whom it is now occupied. Whe¬ 
ther It is out of kindness to its present tenants, that it is still 
allowed to stand. nr to bn u monument of early Auglo-Indlau nr chi- 

m 

teeture, conspicuous to all voyagers on the Gauges, it seems dilli- 
cnlt to determine, 

Dyoupur is the prinripa.1 military station in thin (fart of Indin. 
It has good, and extensive accommodattiou for troops both European 
mid native. There arc now seldom more than one regiment of 
European infantry, and t^veral companies of artillery. Tloov are, 
however, in general, several regiments of nathu infantry, so that 
altogether ihe place has quite n military aspect, and mere of an 
European .rburacler than any other of the stations, on this part of 
the Grants. It has sometime* been a place of great im^rtauce to 
tlie goi^nmicut, espec In My daring tin* Xcpiil war; and owm lttiirh 
of its present consequence a.s a military at alien, to it^ comparative 
proximity to the Nepalesa frontier, as that restless people, it fc 
nfton apprehended, may, if not carefully watched, sometime or other 
make a sudden rush from their hills, and easily plunder the fine 
districtj, between thc-eu and the Ganges, and even the wealthy city 
of Patna itself. Dynapnr is an agreeable, and, flft reputed, on Lh« 
whole, n healthy station. The Ganges here makes a fine bend. 
The military lines, unit principal buildings, are on the bank of the 
rivor; which, from its immense force, daring the rains, Inin often 
thiv.atoned to make *erinui inroads on the station, to prevent which, 
strong artificial embank meats have been raised fit gevtiral places. 

Tlie church stands near the river, and the chapel of tile Baptist 
mission, intended also, principally, for the soldiers* tft at so mo 
distance inland. The former is a very plain, and rather nnocelcEias- 
ileal building, but capable of holding a considerable congregation. 
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That bishop is reported lo hare said on urn* occasion, that it was 
"Hkerstap-roapi than a church." It certainly dues not como up 
to the high episcopalian idea of M an ecclesiastical building,” but it 
would =cem to be mm;L batter than the one of which bishop Sober 
Complained 00 much when he was here; and of which he Ears:— 
"Everything, iu fact* is on a liberal sonln (in Dyuapur} except what 
belong! to Urn dinrcb and the spiritual intermits of tht- neighbour¬ 
hood* The former 1 found to be merely a Email and inconvenient 
room in the barracks, winch waned as if it had been designed for 
an hospital ward j the reading desk, eurplice t books p i:c. were ail 
meaner and shabbier, thnn are to 1* seen In the poorest Tillage 
chapel in England, or Wales, Thera wi*re no punkahs* no wall 
shad^s F or other means lor lighting np ihe church; no glass in the 
windows, no font, und ill] a paltry little deal stand wan bronghL for 
my neo, from an adjoining warehouse, no communion table. 3 * 

A ncw church is now* I believe, to bn built, no doubt of an order 
of arch it eel ore more accept aide to bishop Wilson, bv whom so Errcat 
an Impulse liai been given t.« eburdi building in lndin ? tlmt ht a few 
yra^ T it is likely there will scarcely be a station in the whole coun¬ 
try, at which there are a few European residenLh, that will not have 
it* regular church* This would In- nil very woll T were there some 
better system than the present, for providing efficient und lahai len^ 
minister*, posseESid of real qualification^ (instead merely of high 
eomdnatlcal pretension^) calculated to adapt them to the peculiar i- 
ties of their work in India. They ought to bo well fitted both by 
education, and gentlemanly habits to associate with, and instruct 
the higher and more Intelligent c!asses, who constitute the Com- 
pflny s a eivll und military ierrkos. They should* at the same time, 
bo so humble and simple in their nm unite, us not to bo above attend- 
ing diligently to the common soldiers and their families hath in 
thdr quarks and when siek in hospital. Among these classes of 
people, comparatively little good can hi} done, merely by public tor, 
Tkes f unless the minister will condescend to go among them, and fco 
run verso ivilli them familiarly and at leisure; and those elm plains 
who have done most in this way, have, with scarcely any options. 
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iieen the ittoit uitful, Blit while iOttlo of tho chaplains have la- 
bomrud diligently and mmnfUHji by personal conversation with 
ihis mfn± there nrc many amongst them* who net only neglect it, blit 
are nnUt for it; and it may be added, for perforating any o tiler of 
tbo important fa at lions of the ministerial office. Not a few of the 
chaplains Mitt Okfct by the Honourable Company, are but very mode¬ 
rately qualified for the semowlmL difficult position to which. they 
arc appointed, Thso is not the fhrilt of the bishop* but of these, by 
whom they are sent out to India, lie has net fcho choice of hi* own 
tools, hut must work with those r provided for him by others, and 
when the maieriaEs of which they are made arc- of inferior tcniporv 
noHforlsof bis to sharpen the in, can ever make them w^rk welL 
Had the present bishop the power of selecting and appointing the 
chaplains, hi* wi*ll known religions character, nud souml ovangolk 
cal view*, would seem to leave little doubt, but greater rare would 
likely \w taken, respecting both Lha doctrine and talents, as well as 
the ihicidedly religions diLiruotor T of the men sent out to be govul n- 
inuni chaplains iu lading but. as their appointment is a mere alVnir 
ipf India Hondo patronage, like that of other oIUcoh, private inte¬ 
rest is nil that i- i’i quired, and illure U 'i ■ -■ rarity, whatever, as to 
their for their important and difficult office. The stale of 

thing- might be a little bettor at pr^nt* wore the appointing m* 
moro in tlic hands of the bishop, who in a pious mau aud a fcoaui 
divines but as his snee .-sBor might be Q man of no decided religious 
e burnt lor, or upntimenU, or might be an Oxford TractariftU t the 
ofiects of eptccopal patronage might be even wsw* for l]j h cause of 
scriptural religion in India, than theso of the present system, which* 
with nil ita deferU, baa given not a few pious and devoted Christian 
mink tor* to the Indian chord l 

The Baptist missionary society ha*, within the last few years, aban¬ 
doned the mission at Dyunpor. It was one of the earliest, but 
one of the rowt uuaueoetsful of tlndrautlens, as far ai their principal 
object, the conversion of the heathen,, is concerned. Much good, how- 
ever* had bi j on done here by the different missionaries, among the Eng¬ 
lish soldiers. This kind of work is not^ however, that for which these 
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BadettEa are formed, and the employment of raiwoniiTie* in it, ira- 
less in peculiar circumstance*, i* scarcely a fair application of tho 
funds, or agents, entrusted to thorn by their constituents. Even 
successful labour among Europeans in India, seldom loads to any 
perm ament result-*, in the formation of churches, calculated to act 
effectually on the great work of evangelizing the heathen. Wishing 
much to strengthen as far as possible their more promising missions, 
the Ba£ti?it* society has now withdrawn from I>ynnpur t hut the 
work is still* In seme measure, carried on by Mr Bryce, one of those 
who originally came to India in coil nan ion with the friead* of Mr 
Start. He supports himself by carrying on business, ns a trader, 
and at the same time preaches both iu English and Hindus Uni. TT'-w 
far his plan may have been as yet successful, I am not aware, but 
in Indian missions, in general, Gerulnr pursuits, hate Hover been 
combined, to any great extent, with tdllciency in the more important 
ntiiS spiritual parts of the work. 

I si iuying the foundation of Christian mstitaticms in India, there 
must necessarily be a considerable attention to many things of a 
secular nature ; ami the materia? i without u miss Unary actually 
carry] ug on a business for his own support) Is sometime* but too 
apt to take the jtrmden&ti of the Mtorcd* and as it h in its place im¬ 
portant, and even indispensibloj Im i* in danger of allowing it, to in¬ 
terfere seriously with the intidloctuiiE and *pt ritual e Memory of hi* 
daily ministrations. A mere talent for secular management, fc apt 
to be substituted for those higher endowments of intellect, and fcmior 
*f religious feeling and do voted *oal , on which, after nl| p the great 
enUrpri^c of mission* must chiefly depend for its succ***- Thu 
mau of accounts and secular! ties*, may be useful, and is often much st - 
quired, but he seldom has a soul in full harmony with the higher 
departments of his work as a missionary, though hi i mo lives may ho us 
pure and sincere, as those of any other man. Still the tone of bU mind, 
is not ihal which vibratos through other minds, naturally more mt- 
tnned to moral and religious influence^ nor lias he, in his own soul, 
those powerful impulses, by which be ran affect the minds of others. 
What by ho* never felt, ho can never nmks others feel. His 
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Iboitg-lilii on things not cogtriiaMe by the souses, arc too vagam ami 
interrupted, to be worth communication, and kb feelings and habits 
are too earthly to allow of his being able to comprehend tho mental 
peculiarities of other nioa ; not an men? earth wormier potty tm- 
flichers in tho meanest things blit as spiritual heinga* having thoughts, 
desires, and capabilities superior to tkuir pro a cat state. In an 
Indian missionary, intellectual powers are most required; nest to 
real piety, and parity of sonL A holy adaptation of the mind to 
tko great object In view* is wa'nted t so as to lead to the prominent 
and almost spontaneous and necessary exhibition, of the essential 
principle of tli h gospel, in ever now and interesting f^rnis. Hat 
without nn almost entire EEbsration from see ul unties, such a state of 
mind can randy, if evnr, be attained* even by men of high Christian 
character. But though it is most undesirable, that a missionary in 
ludin, should liuvo hb attention mu tIl ungagvd in secular pursuits, 
especially as the way of procuring the mean* of his own temporal 
support, there are many things of a secular nature, in Connexion 
with every mission, that necessarily require attention. Tliure um-t 
b«- funds to manag--. places of worship and school houses to bi|il4 P and 
many other tilings- to be looked after, which require the collecting: 
and disbursing of money, and the keeping of accounts. In tlie pre¬ 
sent stale of things, many of these mnltes'a must bo attended, to by 
the miisionarie^ themselves; and it \< t«» be rtagroled that in many 
rartnnees, 3nymcn cannot he obtained to manage„ such affairs; for 
being ninth engaged in tlunm, ia bad for the minds of the missionaries 
and bad for the catLst. 

Snch European military stations as Drnapur, are always, more or 
1 r ii n favourable to nuK&ionary s access among the nnti vi«. Til ey are, 
for the mo hi part, fall of n low rabblomont of native camp-followers; 
who are usually the very dregs of society, and the character of the 
English eoldkrs tliemacltss, is gene rally mj vfll ns greatly to pre- 
jadieu illy natives against Cbrfrtiairity, an the religion professed by 
such men. Even the more iHirtuanent native inhabitants of snub 
plniH'S p are oiten of a low and profligate ekmetcr, and being at - 
rnstomed to petty Eqnabhlee of every kind, with the common sol- 
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ftfeiw, and other Eurt^Eini of flio lower orders* they are very ready 
to class ihe missionaries with such men, and treat them with a simi¬ 
lar want of respect. Being accustomed to the worst class of mtl\ 
culling themselves ChrmUun, they are very apt to regard the 
pre&oEfcFfi of Christianity tvUIi ill disguised, or oven with open con- 
tempi, and lip pay no Q-ltoutiou to them when th v y claim a hearing 
For its docirtnes and precepts, which they ice so often disregarded 
by those who* however wicked their lives may be, are always dis¬ 
posed to boast that they are Christians. This feeling is not ao 
strong, in places where only the Company's native troops are 
stationed. These have only their officers, Europeans* who being hi 
general uilu of education and gentlemanly habits, and many of them 
of very respectable oat ward character and demean cm r r do not, of 
course, present sncli specimens of low vice, as are often to be seou 
in connexion with Queen 1 * European troops, even many of the 
f'lhoun of which, being thoughtless young ihbu, and by no mean* free 
frui.ii vice;-, oa %Uj seen by the natives prod wee a vury u u favourable 
impru^jinn uti 11.■ ■ ir minds with n^ract U ChriiitianUy. Being almost 
entirely ignorant of the native language and habits, such young 
men, especially, often approx and uLuse the common p4 L-epIc, with 
whom they have dealings They arc no doubt often cheated and de¬ 
ceived hy the nativebnt still the mode in which they hold inter- 
course irilh the people in general, is Ineienseable, and produces a 
great dislike to Europeans* wherever those troop * are quartered. It 
is well for ilm popularity of the British government in India, that 
its European troops are not wry numerous, and aw kept at only 
a few stations, where the native community is small and dependent. 
Were they generally slutiojicd at large cities, the common soldiers, 
often so rucklEsa, and entirely ignorant of the language and rns- 
torn of the people, might frequently come into dangerous collision 
with the native population, and occasion immense trouble to the 
civil authorities 

Tim Company's own officers can generally manage the natives 
uiucli trailer than the Queens officers ran do. The laiur nsually 
^tay only a short lime in India, and continue strangers nmong them, 
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whllti the former eoine out to tSu; country ms youths, where thny 
Iv&td 13 ]q ksii gunge, and, from tbe fiTatj associate on friendly terms 
uritli the more re&pectaVlo nil rinses of the natives. They rlT^< do.ily 
vome into eontarE, in the performance of their dulk^, with all aorta- 
of people in the country* at well us with their own men, who are alt* 
including tlie inferior oilicrra, native of India. They thus btrame 
well ai-ijuamted with Lho character of the people nod often, to a guii- 
eidcrablo extent, sympathize with thorn* and in many cist'* arc 
u Limited to them, and really wIhIs to promote their interests. Many 
,-,f them obtain grout influence over the minds of their men, who are 
shrewd and dice ruing us it reftpecl# the char alters of tlndr oHUrorflt 
anil in cases, where tliow officers, are real Christians., and it is 
j-lOiLHing to kuo'iv that a good many arc so, tlietr inJlnende is of a 
mud buuoJicLul nature, In recommending Christianity to Ibo natires. 
Unlike the Queen's nflkara, they ran hold full Internmtrse with thu 
people, as they can speak llioir language j add know many of their 
senti immls. Their transactions with Llmm, nro also, hotter cou- 
duckd T and hence their general inttir-’nurse produces n morn favour- 
able lTeling towards Europeans. Still* however, there arc very 
ninny exceptions even among the men of some experience^ in. the 
Company's Nervier, while the ccoducit of a good proportion of the 
voting and inexperienced towards the natives, is often harsh and nn- 
f-.cling, not so much, gtmi'rally t from a disposition to be oppressive, 
a? from the un?r<- thonghtlraBness of youth, juunotimns prematurely 
ontmstt'd with considerable power. 

Taking into account tha general duliciency of -mi table inmins of 
grace, the progress of religion, during the hist twenty or thirty 
yrOjTjS In the Indian army, ns well as among the aivll officers of the 
Company, may he wiid to have been considerable The instances of 
devoted piety, and of princely liberality, ill promoting the npEriinnl 
nod temporal welfare of the people of Indio, to be mot with among 
the .v-rvnnti* of the Company, are of the most encouraging cha¬ 
racter, nml are rarely paralleled in England. It wonld bo easy to 
tt*y ci a list fli the names of gentlemen* high in both services, whose 
prfAOlMil labotira in lbe cause of tied, while even IheSr professional 
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ilditt* required the most arduous efforts TjotLi of body and miml P 
might well ticUf wonder and admiration; while they are to bo 
found r at the ^amo time, cheerfully contributing a large amount, one 
*of UkIs* oflklal incomes, or private fortune Sj to the support of 
Christian *chooU p the priistlrtg 1 of tlie Scriptures, Lhe circulation of 
Christian and other useful hook*, and the extaiuiion of miasdoimry 
operations. 

The late wars have* m doubt, greatly hindered the prtgr^ of 
religion among military mm, On the junior oflieors, especially, 
their inilnence has been most pernicious and demoralizing. Before 
they common red j both religion, and an improved terno of morality, 
w ere making encouraging progress t but h is to he feared T |hut 7 if 
not positively retrograde,, these hare not, of late-, made much 
mil'tiuci-iLM'.nt- The number of duels, ami of courts-martial, and tho 
di-tails, oft- u disgusting, published in conneiion with tlmm, and al-n 
the trials in th& jipprcme Court, arising out of breaches of tk con¬ 
jugal relationship, &e T| indicate, it is to be feared, an increase of 
immorality among the higher both male and female, con- 

injetod with ibe Indian army, since those Accursed wars began. It 
ih now to bfe Imped that the werst is past j hut very great eJlbna aro 
nnjiHrvd from the Bishop and Li.-. clergy, who have, for their prin¬ 
cipal wort, the religious instruction of the army, in order to count¬ 
eract tdie evil* thm have arisen in consequence of so many, espe¬ 
cially of the younger uiKeers, having been so long deprived of tho 
means of grace, and subjected to ail the peculiar tomptAtlons of a 
life in caiups. It must be the- sinccro tte-dre of every Christ inn, 
that India may now liave rest and peace—that the word of Ood 
may spread—and that useful knowledge and advancing civilian, lion 
mny f henceforth, bti unobstructed in ibis great country, cither by 
hostile movement^ or politics! convulsions. 
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CtHTP**,.— 3 lOUm OF LMltlOATlND THH FIELDS, flfC.-IIEJX J IL — IXiNSE- 

trfl I.MIE-S i>r THU H1TTE.L rfiPQC T IN [TF S El Gil UO L ! El liOtJIj fjV | TO j . 

ILEHARRH OR rrJMrJLII SiTIVI ftAJAF, 

Tjib country above Dynnpnr, like that it. continues both 

Truptful and popuW Tim Ganges In fnll of «ud Lanka am] 
i-li.in;?. though ama.ll .r than those farther down. The river itseif 
W'U* i0 appear more con treated. This is not to be wondered at. 
consideriug that in this district, betides many minor dreams it ro- 
u,3, “ ih ‘ " ,[ltc,ra “f throe groat rivers. At lliijipnr, a little below 
Dynapur, t j 11■ l <unduek fulls into the Ganges, It descends from thu 
snowy range of tin- Eastern Uaiualuya, nnd, after travertung tho 
rich district of i-.mntry between the Ganges mid NopAl, and 
receiving many tributary streams, here joins the great rivt-r, A 
little above Tlynupnr, at n plan called Revdgnnj, the large river 
liewit, formed by the combined waters of tin: Gogrn ami Habti, and 
many oilier minor rivers coming down from tho lofty regions of 
1 1 bet and the snowy mountin'a a, niter having watered a consider- 
able district of onimtry, unites with the main stream of the Ganges, 
Tiie Bewd is often swollen during the ruins into an imaenaojirer, 
of some miles in breadth, but during the dry seasons it is small, ns 
its sources being in the mountains, depend on the annual melting® 
of tho snows, and the sadden and over whelming rains to which vlkiso 
elevated regions uno espraed. tirent ijnautlties of wood are floated 
down from the mountains, by these rivers, during the rains, uud then 
by the Ganges to the lower provinces of Bengal. The logs ure fitted 
tegotliur In rafts, in the middle of , adi of which is fastened a canoe, 
generally hollowed out of tho trunk o( a tree, like those used by 
souk of the South Sen Islanders. Iu this canoe, the men who steer 
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tbo rafts* live night and day. When their wood lm& been dHpcsed 
of down this country, thoy dub together* and putting one ranae fata 
another, re tarn home to the uppor provEnm^anw anting tbf ^toersmao 

w 

and the others tutting them along against Llia stream, Ah they 
UHiially gft down sriLh the rafts in the rains, they are to be seen iu 
hundreds on their way back* in the cold season, Whiin floating 
down the river, these I urge rafts of wood are often very munaimge- 
ah’le, ha places where the stream is rapid, and are dangerous to 
W6 &v1b going up, occasioning wrecks, by dualling against them. This 
d.Liigftr is greatly Lnrrensed by the cbufftctertette apathy of the Hin¬ 
dustani boatmen* who would seem to make a point of cousdniuc, 
never to do any tiling to avert a danger till it too late, Wltan 
an EtcddeuLl takes plane they euiiBole ihenijibdvu& with the rtfli-efioii, 
that it had been " written on their forebtiadi/ 1 their certain fute, 
the fulfilment uf which, no activity nr foresight could possibly 
Imv® prevented. I have often scull thorn wit still* and very 
composedly smoke their pipes* looking at a largo tow! borne 
along by .1 pw-opful current, coming right against them, answer¬ 
ing every remonstrance by cooly saying, 141 She will go pit-nl r she 
Will go past, 1 " till crash go the two vessels against each other, 
breaking spar- and knocking to pieces some of Lho cabin win¬ 
dows ! One almost Eniitttirtivdy exclaims, * k -^ow you stupid, fel¬ 
lows, did not I warn yon ? why did yon not take care t 1 * But the 
only atijvwcr is; “what can we do?” fc1 It has been written in our 
fate ; w or “ what \$ written in our foreheads cannot be blotted oat. 1 ' 
Tim loss of property and even of life on Lho Ganges, occasioned by 
this apathy, h very great* The Hindoos, however, bear all snob 
rid amities, with tbo most tiXGtapkrj resignation. One often sees 
a i-tusw T whose Tosiiiel lmy btoa sunk with n valuable cargo on hoard, 
very unconcernedly lounging on the hank, while part of the wreck 
is still visible above the water, and not apparently beyond the hope 
of being saved, wore anything like ll strong effort to be made. 
Bat there they all Ait quietly enjoying theniMlves, and semi Lug up 
volomcfl of smoko from their bakkas, us if nothing bad taken pi tiro, 
having Mved thotr own cly tiara, Lbe ^aila, and perhajw Liu- masio, 
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mu] hh rnnrh grain as snJKctis for their own food. They all Ln 
a iEost rnvblilfi state of to tliu future, though perhaps 

they may be some hundreds) of miles from their own homes ami 
fatmtU-s. If the weather Is cold, or rainy, they make a sort of tent, 
of the masts and suit*, or a. lint with the bamboos and ran teg which 
filial toned their cargo* and appear quite as well pleased to ait where 
they are, as to go homo to their wives and children, or anywhere 
else. The Hindoos often place the highest happiness in perfect 
inrliilej'oJieo ti] good, or evil, pleasure or paln ; nod one would Barne¬ 
tt u in* ho almost templed to conclude that, some of the Ganges 7 beat- 
men had already at i :l! m •! thi h state of supreme beatitude. The ca¬ 
lamity of Bhipwreoh never seems to interfere with their me Ellul 
eomp^sure T eileop* nr appetite, as long as they have wh alliance of 
carry and riefl to eat, I have often envied ihem their equanimity 
nttd i mi pur tumble patience, in bearing whiit could :ju 1 be helped; 
bnl the great evil is, that tin. 1 exet -- of thung quoJitk-b keep* them 
from putting forth their energies., in gam-ding against misfortiwQs 
which they mi^ht easily both foresee, and prevent.. 

The large river Suite, already mentioned, niippnsed to be the L>nn- 
noli-ons of the orient geographers which rises in the hilly re¬ 
gions of central India, eiders the Ganges a little above HyuapEir. 
Hereabout*. therefore, tlmfo b every reason to be I i«; n- t-, stood the 
great city kmivni to the Greeks by Lbe came of Pali bothrtl, pr«- 
Irttbly the Pktblipnra of the Hindoo and Budhiiit writers, the capi- 
tctl of the once famous kingdom of llngndli, nr south Uahrir, where* 
sometime soon after the visit of Alexander the great to India, 
reigned the renowned sovereign Cluimlragapta, called by the Greek 
writer! Haudracottne,, and from whose era the Hindoos dale their 
more modern history, as listing mailed from that of their mutely 
myilologirol nge&. There are trace* of the Sons river having* In 
an men t times, entered the Ganges somewhat lower down than now,, 
and* therefore* Patna* sndtiding Dynapnr, may he regarded as the 
liniml descendant of PclI iL l>11 iT he population may have gradu¬ 
ally removed* to what may originally have been a mere appendage 
of Ibo more ancient city, m as to leave it* in iho c nurse of a few 
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centnries, to decline* and at last, to disappear, while the variation 
conMuntly, though often slowly, taking plnoa in the channels of two 
rivers so much above human control, ns Lhe Ganges and Seme, may 
have ultimately dottroynd almost cvi-ry vestige of its former exist¬ 
ence; whereas, had mch a great city been overthrown suddenly, 
cithsT by war + or by some natural calamity, during any age =h> re¬ 
cent, as to be posterior to the lime of the Graeco-Badri flu empire, 
established by the successor* of Alexander the greats daring- whoso 
reigns Palibothru was in its glory, &otnn definite records pt| tra¬ 
ditions &f an event so important to India, must have hr fin preserve d f 
rspscinliy in this part of Uiudostau* T) 10 gradual removal of the 

city by n< w buildings being raised in one direction, as convenience 
11 r 1 " dictated, and thu neglect of others til* thev decayed, wi-ull 
lijivo cveiled no particular ntictilion r being more or les* eoinni-iii sti 
nearly a!I llit cities on the Ganges, till l (10 MnhammnduTj nontjuest. 
by giving the character of a provincial capital to Patna, drew the 
population more entirely within its limits, A 4 the ancient P:U:ilI- 
pnra was t at one time, the cljiti seat of Endln^m, in this pnr£ of 
Ixulia, it in not nnljfccly, that, to a largo extent, its di cay tuny hare 
bsun r-cm ionedhy the religions discard, canned by the violent counts 
for asceudfuicft between the Brahmans and Budkista, and whirh, ns 
in the case of Hen area, and other old citios T may have Jod lu the ra¬ 
pid decline, and ultimately to the entire disappearance of t3ie more 
ancient city, inhabited by the more nnsucces^fnl parly of religion* 
ists, ovary monument of whose existence, and heresy, the Brahman* 
would most industriously destroy, while the solid materials of the 
more perm an cut buildings, and especially of the religions edifices, 
would, as in other cases T be transported for iuoi to the mom modern 
clty + 

^oar the junction of the Sene with tho Gauges, tfcn navigation of 
t]jc river U sometimes rather diltlcnlt in the rains, owing to the 
number of Nand hanks. Here, on one occasion., I witnessed an in- 
stance of th.r very strict attention which *oju* of the flimloo boat¬ 
men pay to tho ceremonial rule#, of their caste, though, in genera \ 3 
th&y art- by no means tho most distinguished of the poopln, either 
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for orthodoxy of creed, or consistency of practice. ft is not lawful 
for Hindoo, of the ordinary caste*, to eat any sort of food cooked 
oil b<i#rd fi. vessel* nonce they most always Ian3 to cook on the 
shore, a ad i f they go ko far to sea as to render thia Lmpoi&itdQ, they 
mint taka with I hem dry cooked food, or lire mcn-ly on parahcd, 
or iiTon caramon, uncooked. grain. Tile Muhammadans, of course, 
have no snob rate, and benee tiny constitute the main body of the 
Eta going classESHL on the coast*; hut, on Use Gungea* a largo propor¬ 
tion of the boatmen are Hindoo*, wlio must always land to prt-paro 
and oat tUair meals, otherwise they would lose their castes. It so 
happened, on tho occasion allndcd to, that the LLindeos hud not got 
oil shore t"■ cook during the whole day, and, consequently p when 
night came, they were all very hungry and eager for their supper. 
A little after filing however, wo got erits-iigled among wand hanks 
and shallows., a considerable way from land, near the month of tEi:- 
S>m:. and after labouring vrith all their might, till they were com¬ 
pletely exhausted, and it wuh so late ns ten o'clock at night, they 
could not get the vessel to any place where there was dry land to 
cook, and it. had even bticonie &o dark that they could not see Lb«. 
shore. Fired and hangry T they gave up in despair, and sat down on 
deck, looking wistfully on, while the Christians and Muhnmmadans 
^ru eating their warm and comfortable sapper on boord t laughing 
lit them, Lotli for their tangling EinYEgfhtion, and their snporftiiions 
scraplea. But they endured all, without repining, or getting angry 
ut the taunts of their more for Lunate companions ; and though they 
had tlthted nothing throughout the day, except a few dry pt-nee, 
and it drink, of water, and were too fatigued and spiritless to nraku 
a joke abont the matter, they all went to sleep sapperless, rathvr 
than violate the customary rule of their caste, by boiling rice* nr 
baking a few cakes on the vessel m w Ihuugh not one of them had ever 
in his lifetimej, hoard a single- reason assigned for a enstorn so pre¬ 
posterous and inconvenient r especially to men who have to tarn 
their bread on the water. 

A little below the junction of the Dowd with the Ganges, and on 
the northern bank* is dlnaied the town of Chupra, which is the 
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EEtropflftn station for the nr ii: labouring district. .A tni^icin wi *:m- 
nu \um with the Berlin tinssiijiiory society, has boem iwamencyd at 
lltia place, ns well us onfl by the GDrmatEa T it-s'mtated wills Mr Start. 
Tboir missions im cif too recent origin, to - hftvu given any reasonable 
exportation* of much actual succor oa yet, though they have nut 
been, without soma degree of upcoumgcmfliit. Tho whole district in 
one of jrreui importance, and presents a larga and inti 1 s iting iiclii 
oha&daimry labour, Cbupru itself, is not a vary compart town, 
but seems to be formed of a number of separate villages and bazars, 
struggling along the bunt of itso river, containing altogether, a conpt 
durable number of inhabitants, both Hindoo and Muhammadan, wltli 
si tew European families in the neighbourhood. None of the town* in 
(lie district nre very large. but the country is exceedtngly productive, 
tuid is cot ored with villages, containiajg utt iitunun^o rural [mpnJji- 
tion. Here the Ganges has shifted its conr&e p so that tbn town, 
which once stood on tho main stream, h no if on a mere brnndi of 
the river, which is ml navigable in the dry notion. Close by the 
month of the Dtowst, there is the town, of Jtovelgnnj, a place of con¬ 
siderable trade. 

Above the months of tilt ftiiu; and Dewii, the stream of the 

Ganges is, of eoarse p much loss than below the us; but still it is u 

great river, und though its depth and volume of water, mu*t bo 

greatly diminished, it is rrhmrfcuLIu how little the diminution is 

perceptible, to th& eye of a mere casual observer. There is, in fact, 

&o much water absorbed in one way or another* by the country*and 

used in irrigation, that many of the tributaries of the Gaflgcsj 

though themselves large rivers, would seem to do Httk more, than 

to supply the lo*s which the main itrcutti Inis sustained in watering 

tJjr- viisi, and often thirsty regions of country, through which it has 

lo flow,. from tho time when it enters the extensive plains of the 

north-western provinces, till it reaches the lower, and more moist 

* 

tints of Bengal. 

The great honelilH conferred by such a river, on the hot and sul¬ 
try plains of fflndiiiitan, os, from age to age, it hail rolled along its 
refreshing watorfl, spreading fertility* health, and cum fort over 
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I a tills inhabited by milHoilH of men, hnw most probably given origin 
to that iopofttkoM^ veneration., in which the Gunge* eeptchitly, 
and also other river* are held by the Hindoos, Bogardod an a 
mo'll valuable and peculiar gift of the god?*, the Ganga came at last 
to be looked on ns divine; aad its divinity was gradually Extended 
to its branchc* and lo other river*, Its Mysterious origin amldt 
the eternal snow 5 , and impenetrable masses of the Ilumulavi* *vm 
calculated to strike, and overwhelm the imagination; and the fic¬ 
tions of the iM5eU of India, not unnntnraMy placed its 80UTftf T in 
eultslml abodes, accessible only to beings of a superior ordpr; 
or to men who by superhuman devotion p have emaudpated thorn- 
Helves from the influence of the body, and it* organ* and become 
able* by a mere volition> to muneoii through Gw ooml regions, and 
sit as among the assembled gods, on the summit of Lvailaia, 

Rising in heaven* and dcst-eiiding to earth* For the nourishment of 
iJl terrestrial creatures, the u life giving,'* find u life supporting 
GnngV r could be nothing loss than divioo. 

Hence the poetry of India dwell* constantly on the nolle Gunge* 
and other riven* and always applies epithets to them indicative of 
admiration, and often of veneration, ai if they worn endowed with 
moral qualities ansi even divine attributes, But while h ia Euro¬ 
pean poetry, the scenery on the banks of rivers is most celebrated 
for its greenness, fertility, &o. + the poetry of India, while it often 
refers to the same objects, dwells much mere than that of Europe on 
the re freshing nature of the waters, of the rivet* themselves, The 
great and constant utility of the riv-r* in so bet a country ns India* 
becomes the principal object of attention on the part of the people, 
and hence it is noticed much more by the poets, than la usual in 
European compositions of the same nature. The immediate bunk* 
of tropical rivers, also, arc not generally so beautiful us. nro those of 
colder idinmu-*. The fluctuations in the height of the slrpjam ore so 
great, that the banks arc often completely overflowed, so as entirely 
to deitroy all ornamental cultivation in their vicinity p unless at a 
great elevation above the wulor r or strongly protected by art; or. 
on the: other band, the water h ho low, as to leave considerable 
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spaces corere-.] with sand, or mud* between the more regular strten* 
an,! the pi-miojicntly oulti voted, or gro«n bank*. Such spines are, 
daring tbo dry season, often ul’ mik* Lu erteut on the Granges* uud 
l^ing destitute of trees and gardens, or permanent cultivation of 
any kind, can have very little of llift pkttireisqiis, unless what arise* 
from the view of a fine river* always, ill ifnlf, an interesting ob¬ 
ject, Tim Hindoo poets, however, dwell constantly on thoir noble 
river?!, and though they speak more of the cooling, re fishing wa¬ 
it rs ilriumlYc*, and of their power in purifying, not only die body, 
but also the soul, as well an of tlse divine nature of the Gnnga, in 
particular, as defended from heaven; tlmy ikmi- mud] of their 
imagery from the sconce on their banks, Thv popular songs, espe- 
riallv ill Die snug I y the strolling performers,, and religions devo¬ 
tees, ay* fall of such rekrtnee? to the rivers, and llo-ir bank*, of 
wiiirh tha following may be taken as a specimen, or, rather, imita¬ 
tion. Tliese songs art! generally song to a sort of dnminor sound, 
mttdo on usmfti! instrument, somotlung like a guitar, or lo a few rack 
mates on a little drum, or sort of tambourine, tbe voice rising of 
falling, according to the idea of tin 1 performer rupee Ling the tmtur.: 
of his subject* 

FAQru'fl flONG. 

Srxdi: the days of my youth, O bow far have T wandered ! 

How strange seem* the way ! 0 how much like a dream 1 
But a he ro are tlitf scenes, like tJic scenes uf my cMlfHtCtinl, 
yy | |vn all boodles* I roamed by the Chum bid's dear stream If 

I have climbed the iteep sides of the lofty Hamak, 

Ami gaifid on their summits in morning's bright gleam; 
l have strayed through Ih* sweet accntcd pwos of Bengal a, 

Bnt l sighed, for the gay banks of ( hnuabuPa clear stream. 

Gently and softly flows the Xirbndda, 

Pure are its water*, and holy they seem ; 

And lovely the banks of the fnr wandering Kutfcna, 

Bnfc to mo, 0 how dearer the Cbmubul’s clear stream l 
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Broad La the Sutladjo, and rapid i\w. €botir*b f 
And whirling tins Indus num la tin- main ; 

But true* as the GfrsLkwu* turns to the moon-beam*. 

My heart wanders back to the Chnmbul again. 

ftich are the fields by the slow winding Ghumti, 

And fair are the lands that are lured by the Sone ; 

But fairer ntid dearer the banks of tbg Ommbul T 

Wligre my thoughts dwnil with fajuln&ftis on days that ure gone* 

Through gardens and palaces glides tin? fair Jumna, 

And royal the cities that rise o’er its tide; 

But to me, D how purer the sweet rippling Chumbul, 

Where gladsome I bounded hi youth’s early pride 1 

Divine are the (i uuga r s all nourishing waters. 

How glorious they shine in the sun's netting beam ! 

And lovely llm .Irenes un the green banks of Dewu; 

Bat 3 o vl' 1 i i - r by fa v i a the i" h um traPs el ear stream. 

FW count ri ps are more favoured w i th Hue rive ns ill an India. 
Evon when the-u are uot near, thoru i_s p la geurra] r a great Eth un¬ 
due eo of wbolltfcime water easily found, either for domestic nse P &r 
for irrigating the fields, by merely digging wMs of comparitivolv 

" TIiL <K^ 11 B ■peitlju of wftHrfEMil ufteo to IfctteEn ou thu Gfugni, end from 
it! bphjt of alwpyi sitting wilt ics kuuf turiud io die dkhb he rigliij ftw by 

I Lie JmEiveig fa be enaiimuretl of ihts Tfioon 4 h;?ICiLi. The fomll i* Cull-Eld^ thB chxLml. 
Juid from saver bsint; imo a put from eui'Il otliar, tbfl*e birtls u« la^eJ on a* oxiuk 
plfr* of cnnjiigw! We un-1 fidelity. A married cnuple wJuja* iffpeiioH for #acb in her 
15 Ttrj obviclllt, 90 that Hi by Ue jlvrayi tit bo i-PCEl ID frBeh OtLfrfi corajiaiiy, uf paid 
to bp like the dial*a, and rjiakni, faf kf vein hat [he nue, tJuj clbcr ]* sure lu b* near, 
Ereo wlian 4 rgmiflnTtibla hUidIkt i if ihmt Lirdii ire tin ibc tame bftpk, thpy arE gune- 
rally otadrred to Ireji i^nth^r h palt*. The Ifinduw laasi tn hive 1, TEiy p-z-pt ra 

■jiecE. fnr ibum, n* hijifelir aiempUrj fbnr^tfirt,. asul rart|v jum* iLetSt, P;eLidliC mete 
ublf rVAljuli un tbelE- IOuElleI Sutu, (in ti AfijjarEuT t-itilFactiftb ■ il h Each util fir’* GCTPjWDjr, 
«jp#EHlljr Phan tlura are lifiiei (Hemui, wi n may d tT iri» ptofil froiu tha wT im[l | w wE 
thfl fnifc]iful phakwU 
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moderate depth. in upper India, the love! tif iho Ganges may be 
taken as tbo are rage height to which water will rise in wel ls, wher¬ 
ever they may be i!ng, as the general alluvial nature of the soil, 
enables it to Alter through and bo always accessible at a certain 
depth p varying 1 according to the season of the year. In ordinary 
year* this is not groat, and in years of excessive drought, a supply 
can almost always he obtained by clearing out the wells, and 
digging them a Little deeper in the bottom. Thoroughly good Wells, 
however, calculated to afford at all seasons uu abundant supply of 
water, aro very expensive, a* they require not only to be deep, bat 
wide, and built up with solid stone* or brickwort* to prevent the 
earth from falling in, >o a* to qc chill ala to in the bottom, and thus to 
decrease tin- supply of water. In most places plsnly of good water 
may be always obtained, at from twenty to thirty feet below tho 
fltirfaflo of the ground* unless in *pot* elevated a good deal above 
the level of the country, in general, many perU of which, are no 
dotilji. mud i loirer than oven the bottom of Urn Gangs** though not 
h-> much so \m hi Heugal, while on the other hand, there an- many 
ridges, or undulations in the country, not deserving the name of 
hills, but still s rising a good dual above the level of tho Ganges. 

In some places tbo ground is impregnated with saltpetre and other 
substances, which render the water in some degree, unsuitable, 
cdtlmr for drinking or for culinary purposes. This irs the case in 
many parts of the district of Beunrea, from which much saltpetre in 
exported. Hie people, in such places* prefer to Lho water found in 
wells. that of the Gacges T and other rivers, which is generally oi- 
eellecit when altered, or allowed to aland a littlc t till the sand and 
other Enbsianees, huld i n sol a lion, Imvc time to subside, and leave it 
perfectly clear. To facilitalo this, a little alum is often thrown 
into a Large earthen vessel , Hied with water. The natives also usd, 
for tho samp purpose, a speeioa of nut called 11 ninnnlli,” or the 
purifier, which* nfler being burnt* and then ground like eoJFec, is 
thrown into tho water* where it soon sinks to tho bottom* carrying 
down with it, all the particles, of vegetable* hr other in niter, and 
Lhui leaving the water delightfully pure. 
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Id the north-western provinces of India, it seldom rains, during 
the months when the principal grain crops are growing. The fold* 
liftVt, ilitr-.foi'O, generally Lu bo several times watered, either from 
the river, or from tank* and wells, dug in places conTeub lit far tins 
purpose. After they ara sown, the fields are laid out in small beds* 
or compartments, will] little channels dug between them, and small 
ridges, formed of the earth displaced, making each little bed into a 
sort of square basin, into which the water jl made to flow, along tins- 
channels, by a person who directs it* as it is needed, first into one 
bed f and then into another, by opening a passage for it* generally 
with his taro foot. When one bed has been well overflowed, so as 
to bu laid for a time quite under water, lie abut** up the passage 
through its littlo boundary ridge* with liis foot, and then open* one 
into another pubdirisioa of the field, till Ira lina irrigated the wlmlt\ 
This mode of watering the fields h nwl peculiar to India, but pro- 
vails, all liver the East e and iw referred to in scripture, whore 
mention h majfe uf lfi watering with the foot/'A phrase not very 
miolligibk; to the English reader, till explained by reference tn Lbia 
practice, so common in the warm countries of Asia. 

The raising of so much waU<r p as is required for this important 
purpose, forms a great part of the employment of the rt I lagers 
dnrdig the dry Benson. Motl, women, children, and bullock* am 
mitsHtautiy engaged in raising the walur from the river, or from 
tanks atid wells, and funding it in delightfully cooling and rpfronli- 
ing streams* over the thirsty fields; and the noise they make in 
touting to their cattle, bn Inning to each other, and singing at the 
tops of their voices, is referred to in scripture as “the joy of them 
that draw water/ 1 In the closely peopled, and well cultivated 
districts of IkMr and Benares, the whole country in covered over 
with wells, and the lively and noisy groups of water-drawer* give a 
peculiar interest and animation lo the scenes of rural life, and arc 
always dwelt on by native poets when they wish to describe a 
happy ond prosperous state of society; and the sums use uf inch a 
scone, is made by tin prophet when hv says* “with joy shall ye 
draw water from the wells of salvation/ 1 
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There arc- various ways in which they r&me water from wells; 
but tlie meat common in as follows:—Two -small pillars, sometime* 
merely of day, but fwmently also of wood or stone* arc ereeled, 
oiio on each side of the well. A piece of wood, with a revolving 
block, in the middle of It* right over the month of the welI T h 
placed transversely with an end leaning on each pill nr. A rope is 
passed over this block, to one end of which a large leathern hag 
compiled of a whole cow hide* drawn together at the month like a 
puree, is attached, This h let down into the well, mid at once filfs 
with water, on which the osen yoked to the other end of the rope, 
are driven otf at a mond irot, to got them to which, some smart 
blows and loud shoots are requisite, TIhh in fin instant brings Urn 
large leathern backet to Ibe we!F* month, where a man or woman, 
stationed for the purpose, catch- s hold of it 7 ami palling it to oun 
aide upsets it, so that Ha contents fall into ti httuill cistern p from 
which Llm water flows along a Iitile canal prepared to convoy it to 
any field, or garden, where it may he requirt'd. By this time (|m- 
oi.-n are walking back to tin* well’* month, the cow hide again i- 
let down, am I the same process is repeated, so that a considerable 
stream is kepi flowing on, to be distributed over the Odds. The 
hp&cc runnel the wcIFs in oath r has generally to be raised hv a mu- 
sidemhle embank meat, so a* to produce a suillcictit descent fo:i Uu> 
water to run to the fields, or gardens, for which it is intended, uud 
sometimes a sort of Mnall temporary Juquednct hn^ to be- mtuU\ 
across hollow places, mid even the public roiula; the English autho¬ 
rities not being vory particular iti preventing autli encroachment!: 
on the public convenience, whore the private advantage to Uai 
industrious Glasses is so great, by their getting abundance of water 
for their fielda* They occasionally grumble and scold the people 
U'fT sailing the public high ways r by culling these little crumb, and 
carrying streams of water ocrosa thorn, but as they are always 
ready with an apology, and a promise to pul the road all right when 
they have done: and also to put their shoulders to the wheel, and 
help any vehicle through, that may stick foot, there h an end of the 
matter. 




_ " TAjncfl t fisc. 

To facilitate the progress of irrigation, there are wolto dug 
where among the fields, anl generally one in every garden of mme- 
«lTiEiri^. Along tH* ™d sides, nl*r>, there are public wells for the use 
of travellers. These, likewise, are used for watering the neighbouring 
fields. SihiitM of them are male by tllu government authorities* moht 
partly with local funds, at Llieir disposal j but more of them by the 
wealthy natives-.,. by whom it is regarded as an not of great merit, to 
dig a giMsd well for tin public use, ospeainlly oa roads leading in 
holy places, such aa Benares. Large tank* arc dog in the same 
way. both for convenience a* public bftllk&* accessible to rich nnd 
pour alike, and a=^ rEservoirrs from which the fields may be watered, 
Some of these are worts of great utility, and have cost immense 
sums, being of Bonriderablia depth, nnd several acres in citent. 
They are surrounded ky solid masonry! ami have broad stairs or 
gMu, with large stone steps, eumonienl either for bathing or tell¬ 
ing water, sis well as for milling clothe, and bolding social Enter- 
course. These ghats of the tanks* are to lira people of tbs interior 
towns, and village. what thereof the tiaagos are to the inhabitant* 
of bants, the general report of gossips and news-mongers, and of 
all the elates* bo numerous in India, who having no Lmisness of 
iheir own, very benevolently spend all their time in attending to 
tliiit of others. 

Oat of those tanks, as well an from the riva-r, water i* often con¬ 
veyed to the fields in a large stream* by el rather simple, but some¬ 
what laborious process, A few small platforms, varying in number 
according to the height of the bank, are made, ascending In a sene* 
from the level of the water, to that of the Adds around, each on# 
having on it, a hollow space for holding water. Two men are 
placed by each of these liltki dnms, oil every platform, and two 
below* by the adds of the tank* or river. Each pair of men, have n 
large wieker basket, which they bold with both bands, by moans of 
small ropes. This basket they swing backwards and forwards, 
baling up the till of it T at each stroke, thus braving it up, from a 
lower to a higher dam, the uppermost pulr, casting it into the 
trough, on iho top of the bank, whence It run* along in the channel. 
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which they hare previously prepared, to coudniFt il into their field*. 
As this process require* a number of hands, the land holders ami 
Larger farmers, employ hired lobourara, or coolies. while the smaller 
cultivators club together, to water each other* fields, by turns, 
TElu quantity of water thrown op, by six or eight men in this way, 

|ii *o great, that on first passing a stream, sent by them* Into the 
fields! one is- surprised, and requires to go and loot at tlio process, 
before lie can feel even convinced/thal there is but one set of people 
at wi-rk. As this mudo of watering is rather laborious, women and 
bnya are not often to bo seen engaged in it. unless in distributing 
the water in the field*, which is very easy, as they have merely to 
open, mul shut the bods; for, though the woman of Hindustan work 
a great deni, they soldom do anything requiring a great of 

physical strength. It may ho remarked, that the batkti£3 uiml in 
this protean, are by no means water-tight; hut the qukknnsB of the 
the motion is such, that very little escapes Tho steam engine, will 
no doubt j id time, partly* at least, supersede ibis simple, but fngrnm- 
ons proton, being mosL admirably adapted to the purpose* It hm 
already boon Introduced, by the indigo and sugar plantar*, and will 
likelv, soon become much more general. Wcfo there a upunll 
engine in every considerable village, or district; as winch water 
might be raked, and drawn oif, by various channels* a* would water 
tht field* for a grunt distance round, and greatly abridge labour, 
Mid increase the general produce of the country. Where so much of 
the prodnetivenegs- of the soil depends ou abundant watvring T ctml 
where there are so very fotr reasons, in which it in net feferal 
time* required, before tho or op can be reaped, the amount of the 
product necessarily varies greatly* according to the peraonnl irtdu*- 
try of the cultivate! rn T or their ability to pay for labourers. 

Then* are no places of much importance on the Ganges, between 
Chupra ntnl Baxur, tho population Hring meetly in villuges* 
Euxar in a native town of some aire, and is hlill a small European 
station, though not one of so mmdi consequence as it mice was. 
There In bn a small fort, built oh an eminence on the southern 
bank of thn Gauges; but it h now dismantled, and used merely ns 
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a sort of barrack* for a few companies of aepoj a, tbe only military 
fanso at ilie station. The principal part of the native town i* 
situated at some distance inland, bat Lite few European residenis 
kaTe rather commodious houses on the banka of tb* river, on each 
side of the fort, Bttiar being regarded as it healthy place, was 
formerly used aa a station for European invalid soldiers; bat these 
have now been removed to other plows, especially to new stations 
ob the mountains. The Chureb* society, used to have n missionary 
here, or at least a csrtcahist, bnt unless, perhaps, a native teacher, 
there is no one here now, to preach the gospel, either to natives or 
Europeans, A few .native Christians, chiefly the widows of English 
soldiers, used to form a Email congregation bert, bnt moat of these 
at*}, have go bo to Chnnir and other plawa. It » much to be 
regretted, that the mission at U«>car 1ms been abandoned, a* tlie 
position is favourable for giving access to an extensive native popu¬ 
lation, though the town itself is not very large. It is likdv, how¬ 
ever, to be again occupied by the German missionaries of the Berlin 
society, at least as all ont-e lotion, u it forms a very convenient 
post, between Choir lwo missions of Chupra and Glnuipur. To a 
good, effective body of missionaries, who would give considerable 
attention to itinerating and village preaching, iiusar would present 
a very inviting sphere of THeMuess. and might be entered on with 
considerable prospects or success, by any of iho newer societies 
whose resource* are net very great, and who are not yet involved in 
the responsibilities nf oilier missions, in larger and more difficult 
place*. The more powerful and well established societies, are best 
able to grapple with, and overcome the mors formidable obstacles to 
W met with in the large cities; bat a station liko Buxar, sur¬ 
rounded with a great rural population, might bs taken up on a less 
expensive plan, and the work prosecuted with tbs best prospects of 
success, by some of the new, or minor institutions. By the blessing 
of the Lord, a very interesting field around Buxar might easily he 
brought under Christian call are, and a harvest of immortal souls 
brought in; for ill these parts the gospel has already been more or 
less preached, and a considerable desire lias been manifested to 
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tbtso attentively in it* irnthv Bui little ha* yel Iwicn done to 
bring if r*gtilaHy before- ifcf pecpfe, though* whenever 1 lm\« 
jirraditil in tUa district, it lotintd easy to gut alloiaiii n be^n, 

Sh* rural European o diners arc stationed at Moiar, having un-dor 
llndr duirgr a larg^ mLu.iI tif young bori^, for tbn supply of the 
cavalry, in conot lion nidi ow »f a similar nature at fihaktpiir Ife- 
Miirji l!h ( military olfiL'i.'ra, \u charge of ihti r itnLlj-diriiimt* ti□ il EL 
medical man. there ar* only n few oilier Europeans* who arc indigo 
planters Acr., Ittont of the ptusiotien'i haying Itfl the place A ehnpoli 
for Christian worship, wtn erected in Bniar + n pwd raanj yoatu ago, 
l-ai there is very seldom any preach i in;. A relighniA -orifice t3 t fmw- 
, vi r 3 ban umfermtood, Li-pi up lit Miriii' of tl-ie gen i feint n rtsidr-nt 
here, who ru uliI tin- ptari rs »f the Churrl of England, mol Aomrtimen 
a n-imon. Thi.< plan h kept up at a good many of thu "inalfer Eio 
r* < | m a ti *Lntmnp, where there arc no chaplains, or missionaRe il Th* 
i hnpel hery wiu originaty built for all Jin ami nation*, and on ono 
occasion, in passing 1 preached in it, In a small amth nye. tt him 
Bow, bowevr^ t tinder? tarn), Wen nppropria!nl to the *ofe mo* of 
th# Church of England. This plan feu 1 « en arled on in too many 
rn*p* m India, where places of worship have hern originally built, 
for the co men tin tL*e of ChristuiiUi of different tfti now [nation*, hot am 
now ektuird forth# exclusive of the clergy of th« English Choixb, 
who tfnartintoi art on the principle of the dog in tho manger, shut, 
ing out others, while they make no adequate n§* t of *uth small plnces, 
them lies. The bfemi< rest* exclusively with tbr dtaplaimi of thv 
Cwmpaay, and not with the laymen, by whom twh place* of wor¬ 
ship are hnitt Tho pinna f&yrqvn in India, an generally men of 
rhrUlian liberality and would gladly avail tbcmseKe*, *,f the oc- 
ra.klunal nluiiU rat ions of any properly accredited minister, of 
any prottitanl chnlxb, who might happen to ptus, or to lire 
prar; hot the clergy of the church refW to preach, wlirre dW 
waters arr admitted to tlm pulp) Land gr Derail? manage to get such 
place * of worship secured for lb* eiclaiivc u*r of their own church. 
A number of years ago, a few pious fenttaiaui, some of whom Wert 
diucstetf, huth a unall but handpomc place of worship, at a station 
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fn jj^wt India, in undine U for th# uw «f all OWiBrin After 
llifi(> Hji 4 i t finished, they wrote to a mis Military, who w # ^ifwdtcr, 
f , 'M|Di v « tj fi ^ him to favour thput with a rlell, ami lw pftfltfb In their 
mw piw. Hr wrote Up »ay h* would btf happy to m, and they 
mmapird la Mail a cftflfqrvnctt 111 w**4 him. The cbapWti, how^ 
mer.ftf tlio unrest nation, then rrgaried ns aft svmnpiieftl preacher, 
hut uow ai a I' wyite* having beard etthn Invitation to hi* diMrimltaf 
bruiljcr* with whom ho pofiiwl to b*nft term* of fritfiMip, ft ri*t^ at, 
opro to rwmWtT&l* with llio parties, mid to inform lb* m,lbnt If 4bay 
admitted aAiutnfrr to the pulpit, hcL ther he mt any other of th* 
Chufth of England clergy, would over ffwh in iL They ML T «7 
taMck hat m* most of them wore mrtni^r* of th* churrh 

t *f England, ami nota* of the other* had any inlfw of ihmttin;: oat 
the cpiiro|iftiian dergy* they w< re under the aereasity of writing to 
I hr miRikmary, whom the y had invited, T*4|oeirtlag him not t- « e-ni's 
TI kf.ro th flo help, bat to give wp the pi act onroad ittanal I y Lathe 
Church of Englafek though they only got a icrraoB now ami thru 
fa, r ft nnmtK r uf y ear*, f rum that body, Tin cliffy ft oil her xn ppl tcrl it 
tWntelvi*, nor would they allow tho pfreplo to have it lapplit «1 by 
mherft. A wiminary, who from bring a foreigner, Li bat imperfectly 
ubli- 4ft BjMiftk in Enffhk Iim at last* I hm beard, pt powMion of 
th* cbap4 for the ehttreh raiinioftftry tadeiy. 

Ii iii tim#, the miwiotiaris* nr? i*nfa not ie the few scattcrwl kum- 
pcafti, hm Lo tlu million* of th* heathen* and to hare to otfiriatn in 
Englii'h plaevi of worship «ften + h n o t desirable, hut I ho very con¬ 
trary . Still, ii l i not a ChriiLinn tpirit that wanM .-hot them oat 

from aueh plftc*» a* the bIpotb, nml |*rtvnnt tin from oecaiJciiinJIy 
ftlicwrptintc lo henofit th* wu]i of their fclkw roantrymaw; and 
Other l**rc the nspraarlMd, than nllow aatn an opjHortnsity 

to preach it, who am M all hamlt, actnowladpd to W nil h^«- 
fir d to Aft nnlet* they confirm to a forraalnry r and Id nn w* 
til*jda*tkft] constitution,, which tli«y eajinut, in nmc iraporUni 
partirnlnrn, reconelU- with lh« tcaehiagi of divine njtrlali**n ; hql 
whop in their opinioat, nre> to far ftom boinir liifnlnr, that they re- 
to a large eittftt, tin majority of orthodox yeoMuttiittL 
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H is to be feared, that the spirit manifested by susb acts, were it 
(irfritd iaily out, would shut us out of India altogether, and leave 
iht> gosjKd every whore tin preached, rather than allow it to be taught 
by many who claim apostolic succession, only in so far as their chn- 
rarters ami doctrine correspond with those of the apostles, and first 
preachers of Christianity, ft does not seem a Tory strong proof of 
apostolic succession, to .dial out the gospel from a place oT worship, 
aod to sacrifice the od hi ration of believers, and ibo tunversios of 
men from the error of tlicir ways, to a mure point of form, not »- 
*1 otrod by any essential law of the Church of England itself. Hat 
rather thou orthodox doctrine should bo preached from the same 
Hpit, ownst Dually nsed by them selves—and that by men with whom 
they arc willing to associate as private friends, to a few fellow 
eouniry men in a strange land, who are thirsting for the water of 
lif., and shew their anxiety to obtain it. l.y liberally contributing to 
e rect a place of divine worship in the midst of the heathen—some of 
these clergymen will deliberately leave n place destitute, for cloven 
months in Urn year, of every thing like the regular means of grace, 
w hen they know very well, that there are men able and willing k. 
preach. 

Tift ween the minion aria*, however, of the Church uf England un-l 
those of the dissenting bodies, there is, in general, a considerable 
amount of friendly intercourse, and also of pablie cooperation, in 
sown very important parts of the wort, in which all arc engaged. 
It is mostly in eonnevion with the small European com an unities, that 
the jealousy, and high Chorch feelings of some of the clergy arc 
manifested. It would, no doubt, be a boon to some of the smaller 
European stations, were the worthy Bishop some what to relax the 
more stringent episcopal mica, and if, instead of building a number 
of large eo w&traUtl churches, exclusively for the Cbnrcli of England 
ciergy, he wonld encourage the erection of a number of smaller places, 
to bo used, in common, by all protectants. The gospel might then 
he more extensively preached, and it is not likely that the Church 
of England would loose any of her real adherent* by the plan; while 
many of the European community, having belonged to tlio hesby- 
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feriaA and other Cliurt-lie^, bdars going to India, would b* greatly 
benefited. Many of the missionaries of different denominations, 
who devote all their tim& and talent* exclusively to native work, 
are generally known to be as well qualified to preach in English, m 
the average of the Company’s chaplains, (which is not claiming for 
them a very high rdondard) aud though no mull U more opposed than 
I am s to missionaries having much to do iritis English preaching in 
India, I 4o not think an oeasional sermon wonld much interfere with 
their labours; while it might do good to others* and hoof sums bo¬ 
und! to themselves* by enabling them to retain the habit of pfeaching 
in their mother tongue. 

Bat to return to Bnxnr. it wua near this place, in October, 17^4, 
that the <1- *lhiyo battle, gained by tlio British feres, nnlsr “?ir. If. 
Mun.ro* o?er the army of Ondhe, under Mewr Kasim, gave that pra- 
l*on durance to the British power in I ndia* which T through all the 
* ii-inittides of its eventful history! ^ bon ever riace retainetL The 
army of Kasim, tuusi sting of about fifty thousand men* was routed by 
it more handful of English and native troops, who^e loss was small, 
f-dx thousand were killed, and onu hundred and fifty pieces of cannon* 
and groat military stores were captured, and as the results ol tills 
victory,, the whole country oia the Ganges with the exception of 
the fort of Cliunar, as far an Allah 0 -bad, caoie under British rule* 
and U&.-+ isvfir since been the main a lay of tliu Anglo-Indian Ern- 
pin*, in respect both to its finance and to its military power. Iba 
British authority. ov«r the most valuable provinces of Hindustan 
proper, may therefore* be said to date from Oct. 1764- Before that 
period* the power of the English III India* was small, and of no 
distinctive character* being mixed up with, and dependent on that 
of native states, and daily exposed to sudden, and entire extinetlira* 
Porliaps. none of the men who then acted the most prominent 
part* in the early history of British India, had any idea of the mo¬ 
menta ft* consequences of the ecmrao which the immediate pressure 
of <:ir<mirntanrea led them to pursue* They never expected that 
the vast ftud fertilo territories* which they acqnired so rapidly„ by 
what they meant for merely temporary measure a, would ever ho 
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ecusoildated into a great, Imt oompaet empire* over •w'lisch Briton* 
ahouhl lutTt indlspuU'il h my t and ei-ercihO n regular and well th- 
Gn-Ld civil jurisdiction. Struggling t*t preserve their property, iiud 
exihtenco, us a commercial tody, they became auxiliaries to the 
portly most willing to protect them againet others, more hostile 
Isj their mtoreit*, and soon found themselves iuoxtrieably involved 
amidst the intrigues, revolutions, and political chnes* occasioned 
hv the breaking up of the unwieldy power of the Mogul Empire, 
which, like alt other Asiatic despotisms* hud lost the impukes by 
which it had risen* and was sulking rapidly into decay. While the 
mere governors of provinces had become petty prBfeees, aborning 
power, really independent of the Emperors, though nominally 
subject to them, were contendiug fiercely among thnusclve* for 
thi- ascendancy in India! the bervunts of the com puny from their 
5 LiU, talent, und superior or^auination as li body, though, at than 
ihoflj only partially formed, wbtk soon in a posit Ion to «mbl< them 
to manage the adairs of the country, then in » stale of confusion, 
from whhh none of their natives allies were aide to retrieve them. 
From being more auxiliaries, fighting protect their commercial 
jnteresti, they found themselves, before they wore aware, turned 
into principals, in the contests of a period, when every man's hand 
was against his neighbours ; and, suddenly and. unexpectedly they 
oame into the possession of ft power, superior to that of any of the 
individual rnkrs, who we re then i -pukading for the governnn nL of 
tliEi respective! provinces of the empire. 

The rise of the British power in India, is a phenomenon in his¬ 
tory, not euffty explained* though often very summarily disposed 
of, M ilse men? result of military aggression, But this is no 
bettor an cxplainaLiun of the thing, than that which explains the 
earth's stability, by placing it ou the head of a great >nake p and the 
snake on ihiU of a tortoise* without telling us what tho tortoise 
stands upon, The question still returns, Ho a' came a few young 
won* the clerk* of a London eommoreiaJ fino T without either funds 
or armies, to obtain by more efforts of their owu t In spite of the 
determined opjhjsition of their etnpkyeTiq the command of both p 
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and in tbo course of a few yenr^ to establiili erne of Clio greatest 
e eii[I iref P which the world Ilels ever seen ? Whence came the puwar 
of military aggrtasion* in the first i&stanWi is to he explained. ,111 
the troops they had, were mertdy a few men to net a* police, or 
tan tritip, over their offices, find warehouses. They had no army till 
they bettame possessed of an empire, and wbut&jor instances of 
military am] mnjustlliable aggression, may have subsequently taken 
place* they cannot explain so Tory entity elh seems to be imagined, 
the source of th* power, to raiso and maintain an army capable of 
conquering and holding so groat an empire, when neither uion nor 
money were sent from Britain for the purpose, and when all the 
original actors in the nil'.ur T were only obscure young mon T serving in 
merchants 1 offices for u few pounds a year, and a few country lads, 
mostly from the highlands of Scotland, employed as a sort of mili¬ 
tary guard to their factories. 

The rise of our power in India vras 3 no doubt, attended by much 
rapacity and injustice, on tile part of the bold bat talented adven¬ 
turers, who first acquired the influence and territory, time formed 
the basin of onr dominions j hut sober history has lloL yel pronounced 
a culm and unbiassed decision, on either the morality, or policy, of 
many of the principal measures which led to that acquisition.. The 
History of British In din ha* noc yet been written. Its events have 
only beta, the theme of political discussion. Most of the writer 
havr Weu, not only sicrvELTit3,, but mere apologist^ of the Mast India 
Company, or, on the otlier hand, gratly prejudiced against it. and 
not a few of them personal anomies of its administration, or the re¬ 
gular hirelings, or dupes of such, ’Willful detraction and misrepre¬ 
sentation, and not a little of real falsehood, have been employed, in 
order to produce an impression, sometimes against the government 
os snch^ and at other time a against individual officers, employed In 
its service. £vett men who have been dismissed from office in ludhi, 
for real, or albdged miaeaadnrl, have of ton been taken as ojumui- 
peered authorities, for many churuc-t cf tni^government, who, had 
not their own .misdemeanors boon brought under the disapproval ol 
their ftnpcriorflj would have remained in perfect *i!emv about the 
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atjUiJi-H of wlikh they complain, SHE, no one call doubt, but thfl 
<y^nf d* fflirp of the Company** pnbUa services, whether civil or 
military, naturally t&mk to lead moti to stand by each other, 
through thick and thin* though perfMily conscious. In many rasas, 
tliat tbey Iiavw done wrong. That there should not be very ninny 
im-oni peiia t men in such a large body of functional^* it would ba 
quite unreasonable to expect, especially eon&idcriiig the distance, 
uod unconnected nature of many of the districts oyer which some of 
tbom arc culled cm to preside ; and the groat difficulty of managing, 
ami duly restraining, a largo host of native agents of various du- 
.vcriptions, but ill general of very doubtful charm:ter for truth or 
honesty. With such very Imperfect inaLromanta of administration, 
it can ho matter of no great iromU-r t that many abuse* should be 
occasionally found to exist, notwitlistandfug the [Hvuliar system of 
checks, and gradations of superintending authority, on which the 
aiiprenn: government proceeds* and the strict wiilch, maintained by 
it, gyet its ofikerj*- 

Tlioro is, however, a considerable disposition in some rjaarters at 
home, to visit the Iniquitiei of the rarly rnkm of India, m “ their 
child run nt" the third and fourth grmemtion and pcnplo who would 
never think of charging the corrupt w a and bribery^ practised in 
ilngland by the administration of £Sr Robert Walpole, on that of 
Sir Robert Pool* or of Lord John Russel, are often found taking 
their notions of the present government of India, from the charges 
inndti T bnt never substantiated, aguint Warran Holding*, or from 
the popular notions of Lord Clivers transactions in India, during a 
juried of war and confusion, when British authority was scarcely 
established In any port of the country. The conduct of European 
adventurers in India whose function* wore net defined, and whose 
power* were- of no settled character is supposed to bo still the model 
of that of the present rulers of that country, and every abuse that 
ever existed, is supposed to exist still, without any attempts at re¬ 
form having ever been made. The British government is full of 
abuses fU home^ and so is every existing government on the fiujc of 
the earth, that of India not ?m*piod T but if public opinion is to have 
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& powerful tin.*! salutary inline noo on oiflcinl men, it ought to tw wr-lt 
in formed r and wisely directed toward** tho correction of grave and 
nut trifling abuses, and such only ju ore fully proved to oxkfc, and 
nut against mere imaginary evilh ; or even real evils, arising out of 
causes over which the government has no control ; Or mere fornix of 
procedure, rendered mors or less necessary, or expedient, not famii 
thoir intrinsic fnorit, but from the state i>f society, or the habit* and 
customs of llio people of India. Sometime* a great deal of virtuous 
Indignation is wasted* on evils that Imve ceased to exist* us in the 
case of tlit Suttee, respecting whtah t many a heart-rending and elo¬ 
quent speech was made, culling on the British government to abo¬ 
lish the cruel fits, years nfEor it hud been put an end to in every 
part of I ad l.'Lj, umli-r our authority, and in almost every ualive 
state where our influence prevailed. Meetings were even hold 
irk London on the subject* years ui'ter it was ubolbhoil, ul. which 
not one of the spent era tttemed Lo ho {urate, that the only Bul¬ 
imia that could take place in British India, mitst bo perpetrated 
in ddlance of the law and the vigilenco of the police, in tiio 
flume why, as they take place in England, by young ladies dis¬ 
appointed in love, jumping from London bridge* or from the tup of 
tho monument—a practice, which even the redoubtable 3ir Puli r 
Laurie bus not been able entirely to prevent, notwithstanding hav¬ 
ing given pnhUc atjfiuuceDiont of his magnauimeui resolution Lo 
il put iL down/ 1 Murder and Buirld.- often take place, and no 
law rail altogether prevent them \ but though I have lived for 
veal's at the dty of Tbiuaros, whom Suttees were more common than 
in almost any other place, I never beard of one having happened 
Hides they were legally abolished. Indeed* the very stringent rules 
oilfotviid, through the police, rendered them, even in private, next 
to impossible* IVith the exception of a very Few bigoted Ikah- 
mftRS^who opposed the act abolishing Mottoes* as an interference 
with their rellgiottn rites* partly from tha fear of its being turned 
into n precedent fur other laws, a [fee ting their privileges^ the 
people of India soldo pi speak of ^ijUee, except ns a had and bar¬ 
barous custom, vary properly suppressed. 






l allude to iEile subject, not to discourage the friends of India, 
from doing nil tliej- can to make Lhelr influence fait, both on the 
IsGEi 0 government, and on that of India, for the removal of every 
proved ahii-m, «liber in tSa-p civil or political afl'airs of that country; 
hat to give them a hint, Unit caution and discrimination are espe¬ 
cially necosaarv In TsrfarE iK '0 to tho alfsiira of India* whether bronchi 
before thorn by well meaning* but imperfectly in farmed phi 3 anting 
pists, or by tbe hired agents of deposed Xk\jafl x who may haver been 
stripped of petty territories, where they had tone ceastid to have 
any authority, ottii if they had been willing to cxemso it ; and 
which hail become mere nests for thieves* vagabonds, and common 
LaaditU, by wIii'iM the industrious inhabitants of anr neigh binning 
districts were vexed and plundered, while oar local magistrate^ 
could give no redrew as Nueh miscreants could easily escape beyond 
their jurisdiction, and got protection from tlie officials of the native 
Ibijas. or from themselves, by giving them a share of the plunder of 
British subjects, Tho making of roads, the curtailment of the 
public expenditure, the introduction of railways, and the removal of 
all restrictions on commerce* would do more real good to the 
millions of India, than the reinstatement of all its patty U in-, 
impotent for good, and just powerful enough 10 do odL Tim aboli¬ 
tion of the duty ou salt would be a real Ieoou to a hundred mi) 3 ion 11 
of poor! Imt peaceable and industrious peop!o f wbosn aim pi o uwah, 
arc often, ju nrm^LUtnce of its great price, Lot il] rieimoned ; but it 
is difficult to conceive whnt advantage India could derive from 
restoring to a few rcuoah, a power which most of them never em¬ 
ployed, except for the gratification of their own passionthe 
oppression o f tho Industrie thi, and tbe support of a rabble mo nt of 
insolent, Iuzy B and blackguard retain trv 

Ttte misdirection of philanthropic efforts for Inditt, h tbe more to 
be regretted, ns it is apt, rather to retard, than to advance improve- 
mentor la that country, by producing a had feeling in the mtnda of 
public men, and especially by di scon raging them from trying to do 
thdr best; whsn they find them Halves indiscriminately blamed for 
all measure*, that may not exactly be according to Eugliah preci- 
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dents, but which they know to be well in tended s and believe to be 
adapted to the state af the counlry, for which they ore dedgtkd ; 
they are In groat dancer, of becoming entirely indifferent, to all 
public opinion from homo, and thus India I mv* all the ndruniugG, 
of & YdTy saintary chtck, on the official conduct of its rulers. If 
the poopla of India are to sennre real and ^olid advantages, from 
tbo influence of the English public, nrting in a healthy trimmer, on 
their government, it ran only be. by that influence being wisely, as 
well as benevolently used, and not its it baa too often been, by its 
being the men* offspring of homo party feeling, and political spleen, 
or of disappointed self interest, and personal revenge. The wtHhre 
Vf Tndii^ m such, is not always the principal object of those tv ho 
M'cm to lake most internet in Els affaire, nor arc the subject* most 
ardently discussed, in reference to it, those in which the native of 
that country are moat concerned. The interests of the small class 
of European h resident in indin, have most attention paid to them ; 
and thy zeal *0 often eipmacd for native interests, is not ttafre- 
quunilv put on by men. who have not succeeded in their own objects, 
as a nui^h to hide the soreness occasioned by personal ilisa[?pflinf- 
meat, or hostility to parties, whom they suppose, in one way or 
utlier, It* have stood in their way. IF, in England, disappointed 
ambition so often wears the garb of real independence, and patriot¬ 
ism, it is not unnatural to suspect, that iome part of that friendship 
to India, which can find no other mode of expression, hut hi violent 
op position to the government of that country* should oeeaiionally 
spring from a similar course ; more particularly* when it comes from 
men, who never went to India bnl for their own interests, and ware 
never known to do, nor even attemptto do, any good io it while there. 
Out* of Lbe greatest evils, by which India lias always been aflliet* , d 1 
has been this—thnt 1U own natives, have never bad anything like 
patriotism, nor any cure for its interests, in general, apart from 
their own individual, or still ah objects, and tb«e over changing 
with their drenmstances. Hence* unless by foreign aid, or advice, 
no improvement ever takes place in India. Without an external 
inffnencep India would probably have ecu tinned to retrograde, 
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fij it hud been doing for ages before we- obtained possession of it; 
boL this state of things has been checked* and we may now confi- 
di'Siily hopo T that a more public spirited era h approaching, when 
tlit- principles now being gradually imbibed from European institu¬ 
tions, and the steady progress of Christianity, will take a deep hold 
of the eommnnity, anti lead to lhv development of a really national 
character, and a state of society p entirely new* and capable of a ra¬ 
pid and onward moTement* in Iran cii'iljjaium, and para religion. 
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c-jCHTTir sbotf dtjiak .—mm ut id has i run.— mu* THiufe,—xufnu* or 

THE SCAUP* #OCIJ£T¥.— PRACTICE or rNFAJfT3Cil3E T Sec- niATHlcT A»H 

cirr or a tan rim- 

The JJaiiintM? from RuSftTj to Gbnzipnr. which ii the nurf European 
station, is about twenty-four id ties. We now outer the proving of 
Allahabad, EM-eordinj? to the division adopted in the llcig-nl Empire, 
but now only partially recognized, The country continued very 
liku iliat of Babur, till we pii-ss Ghailpur, alien its characteristics 
begin gradually tej l>o uomawlubt different, from those u( the district*, 
through which we have passed, farther down, The same gene ml 
flatness of aspect oontinnesj but the country is by no moan* aULih 
n iJijjid lord Bengal, but in formed of undulations, more or Joss re- 
gttSai" of a mo and-1 ike appearance, which here and there neem almost 
uni if thrown up by art, into small knolls, or miniature lulls. It 
wo aid Sd-tin as if, on the gradual subsidence of the auric at watery by 
which the whole country had been covered, little ridges bad for a time 
been formed, between irregular shaped and when those lakes 

were gradually drained, their teds were left as sandy, or marshy hoi- 
lows; though most of them aru now good arable land. A few of 
them, however* retain thin character aiill, and are of very little value 
to the native cnUivutor, from being so much overflowed in the rains; 
hut by a proper system of drainage, and trenching, they might in 
general, he easily converted in in good com land. But native ag¬ 
riculture rsqoiree groat improvement* to enable it to overcome 
anything like formidable natural di lira ul lie *- 

All the rivers of Hindustan flow in regular gig-aagA, a-i if they 
were nothing mors than con noting channels in different directions, 
between chains of lakes!, of various sizes and ahopos, through width 
they had once flowed, till they had worn their hi-ds deep enough Lo 
drain iliHtu entirely of their wnters. or had partialEy filled them up 
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by their d&ptwi, Tlio Bin nil streams, or generally dry, 

i^vcggU La the rains, have all the same chancier, and would aetm to 
have t»een merely the outlet^ by trhicli tlio surplus waters of a 
Aeries of lakes, overflowed, am! found their way into those through 
which the larger body of water passed. 0 a ike subside nee of the 
waters, or the rising of the general level of the country, the beds of 
tli^u lakes became hollows* between Lb a more ancient dry lands, 
which now appear as ridgei, or undulations, running generally 
parallel with the present coum of the rivers, which still, during 
the rams, spread out and overflow tba low hi mb?, or more recently 
dried part* of the coucUr?, but never rise i-j tin? kvelof the 3 a ad 4 
of more ancient formation. The latter nru tho more valuable, on 
they are not only more secure from aeri Junta, arising from inunda- 
lions, but have enjoyed lla-e advantage of bring uninterruptedly 
cultivated from the most ancient t imes ; unless where-—from uegltot, 
and want of enclosure, anil proper water courses—the raitfc have been 
allowed to wash away the soil, ami leave them perfectly useless. 

Thu Ghmuib whieh takes its name from Uh windings, is a peculiar 
A|Hfrinieu of this character of the rivers, in upper India, appearing 
distinctly ns if formed by a series of arliLldnl cuttings* made to 
Allow its waters to flow Iti.ill . lake to another : and all the othur 
riven, from the great Gauges, to its smallest tributiifies* have the 
same gent nil appearance, ^ome of the. undulations of the country, 
are so high 4* to make them look, at a distance, as if tln-.y wora 
really small IilI1s p especially when covered, as they often are, with 
clumps of flue Large umbrageous troes, snch as the Mnugoo, the 
Tamarind and Feepul, which everywhere abound in the;** pro- 
\iru.His + Tbo whole country, therefore, "has much more of a Euro¬ 
pean aspect than Bengal. There are fewer trees, or other object*, 
of a tropical character, and the rad tiled cottage* of the numerous 
villages, peeping out in all directions, from the Mungoe and Tama¬ 
rind groves, so like, in the distance-, to English Oak*, and Elms, 
and humiuudod by largo herds of cattle, are much more European- 
like, than tho frail bamboo cottages o£ Bengal, with their walls of 
wicker work and mats, and their roofs of broad Palmyra leaves. 
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Ghnzipur in ft town, or city, of &ome importance, and is usually 
spoken of, sa having a native population, somewhere about forty 
thousand; bui I know not if any roal bstsmuit of the number of ks 
Inhabitants has ever been made. It is also ft station for European 
troops, and lor the civil courts of the surrounding district. It is 
about forty link's from Benares. by the road* hut by the river, 
which has many considerable windings, it may* perhaps, bo double 
that distance, It stands on the northern bank of the Ganges, the 
native town being lower down the river, than the military canton- 
mu-His, the courts of justice, and tho bouses of the civil ofllcera of 
government and other European inhabitants. Near the ha at f 4‘ 
the river, them are some largo and handsome Dative hawses; und 
among the rest, a palace and gardens in the Anglo-Indian style, 
ami nn an extensive scale, but not in good repair* originally, I believe, 
built by un European, but now belonging to the Rijn of Benares, by 
whom it in seldom or never used. The natives of rank, or pm^rlyyin 
India, will often spend very large sums, in erecting splendid botiM and 
laying out lino gardens, sorrounded with high walls, and having ele¬ 
gant summer house*, and ter raced galleries, in winch they may sit to 
enjoy the cool air, in the evenluga and mornings ; but for want of 
at tent Soli to timely and trifling repairs, therae lino buildings often 
?H 5 ein in a slate oT decay, wtdto the gardens arc sometimes overrun, 
with weeds, and part# of them used for growing eorn T or for grazing 
callls. Sadi was the state of the building and gardens hero re¬ 
ferred to, when I saw them. One of the native Ikijas, living at 
Benares, Inis eight nr ten noble mansions, hut though he spends 
yearly an immense income, be has scarcely a house in a decent state 
of rtpoir, while Eome of 'them are not inhabitable at all, unless f* r 
owK snakes, musk rats, scorpions, lizard#, &e., by whom they wrt? 
usually occupied ; vhik t for the most parti the gardens &ru enjoyed 
an common property, bv travelling fi&rotecs, washermen** donkeys, 
and Brnhmatd balls. 

As ft military station. Ghnzipnr is neither one of tho larger* nor 
one of the smaller class. It has, generally, one European regiment 
of Infantfy 1 and ono or two native corps. As a civil station, be- 
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aides some gentlemen connected with the revenue department* it has 
an European magistrate, and aevoral nntive functionaries, whose 
rout is are hold here; bui I am not certain if it has now an English 
judge, or any superior courts. It ie within the limits of the pro- 
viuee of Allahabad, and, therefore* subject to the government of 
Agra* ami not, as formerly * to I bat of Bengal. The European sta¬ 
tion* which is long and itmggling* as well as the cantonments for 
the troops* is at Home distance from the native city* hut joined an 
to it by a lid e of hazdir, or Tillages. Tile lint in- town has a con¬ 
siderable^ trade, being conveniently situated for exporting ilio prtj- 
dace of the districts billow Benares* especially on the north side of 
the river, Th$* number of vessels, osnail7 lying at the glmtfl ill the 
front of ibe town, is great. Large quantities of grain* especially 
wheat and tarl«y T are exported from hero ht Calcutta, and other 
parts of the lower provinces, and a great dyfll of riro mid other 
produce of Bengal brought in exchange, to be taken to the large 
towns still farther ap the conn try. 

The district around, is celebrated for the mnunFaetiira of attar of 
r tmSj and also of rose water. Largo quantities of the Tatter, are 
gold here* in globular glaas bottles, which are carried about for 
sails un the banks of the river* and often purchased by persons 
who are passing in I Mints, either for use* or to Hell for profit in 
other places, where it is not made. Tire atiur of roses, which h a 
much more precious commodity* is exported to all parts of the 
country, wliEiry it h very highly prized* and much nsed in polite 
reremonies, among the higher classes, not only by the people of 
India, hnt by those of the surrounding nations, The cultivation of 
fields of ruses, for this manufacture, forint part of Lho agricultare 
of the district* and in the season when thry we ip full bloom p thesn 
fields arc exceedingly fragrant end beautiful Indigo is also ex- 
yHirtcd in com si durable quantities, from Ghazipirr, an well as two 
articles, which mm has often turned into agents* or tniiniiiiants of 
human destruction, saltpetre and opiotu. What is known, in hath 
the Chinese and European markets, aw Benare* opium* in for the most 
]mrt, sent from Ghazlpur; and the principal agents of government. 
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far conducting the monopoly of tie opium trade, nre resident tare, 
TUe-ir appointments are generally spoken of as lucre live, though 
the donreed from which tWir salaries ore derived, are by many, 
regarded as of a yf ry qacitumable nature. 

The traffic in this well known, and often abused drag, has now 
become very celebrated, in conscience of its having occasioned tU 
Into war, which resnUsd in the opening of China, to the admission 
of .European influence, and Christian knowledge. In this ease, au 
agency, in itself evil, lias been overruled by providence, to the pro¬ 
duction of a new state of things, which we believe, mnst ultimately 
lend to good.; hut it is painful to think, that the esjiortatioa at 
opium from India to China, has not been diminished since tho war, 
but on tho contrary, the evil which the war was undertaken to re¬ 
medy, has ix-eu greatly increased since its close. It seems very 
remarkable, that the Chinese should have snch an infatuated 
inclination to the excessive nse of opium, while the vice of opium 
eating, or smoking, does not seem to be greater, (though by no 
means uncommon) in the districts whore much of it is grown, than 
in other parts of the world. Unless there is scry great exagge¬ 
ration on the h abject, it would seem to be now nsed as mncti in 
some parts of England, as it appears to be in places where it m 
mr^t «BltiTato<L 

■^TbciliEir ihc gofiminfint monopoly. &ufi restriction or its produc¬ 
ts [in 3 iiirrcufi-C' or diminish its importation, is & question which I eau- 
not answer; but l should thick it impossible that monopoly, noil 
restriction ss to the production, could have any other ciicat than 
increasing the cost, and therefore, necessarily diminishing, the ex¬ 
portation aa well as the home consumption, of any article whatever. 
That the restrictions on growing opium, diminish its home con¬ 
sumption in tudia, l have no doubt, as they make it an article 
morn didicnH to be obtained by the poorer classes, in the same way, 
ns the high duty on spirits, makes it more difficult for the poor to 
iudulgr in the use of them, at horns. Opium, much more than 
spirits, j* an article of groat value in medicine, sa that the entire 
suppression of it* cultivation eaunoi easily bu proposed ■ but to 
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feeep down the- abuse of il T ranch aa (tttaiblft, no plan Reema to bo 
better than to tax it heavily, so as to reader it more difficult to bo 
obtain*;d r an article of common use, and at the same time, to 
benefit the public revenue, The same may be said of other articles* 
naed In India for purp° B0£ of intoxicftlion, by the natives, That 
the tthe of opium is greater in some of the native states where ther* 
ig no restriction on its growth, or sale,, I have been assnred- Ou 
opa occasion, while at Benares, I was informed* that, some year* 
ago, the great quantity of opium used by a few thousands of people 
who came there on pilgrim age r in the train of rt Rdja T from cent rut 
I ml La. raid’d the price of it in all the bazars of the holy city, 
daring the period of his visit, HIb people were, no doubt, m> 
cuitwnffl to get it cheaper at home in Ills territories* where much 
of it was grown, and where it was net so severely tuved or mr> 
liopolizedj and they could not do without If, when they canto into 
the British dominions, where its price waa greater* in consequence 
tif its being monopolized by government. But hud the immense 
population of Eoimrea, and the great concourse of aLraugers from 
the neighbouring district*, been in the habit of using it as mu ah* 
as these Jlajput visitor*, the increased consumption of four or five 
thousand people, a tiling of almost daily occmrrenre there, could 
have bad no more effort on the price of opium in the ba^i% than 
their presence had on the price of grain, at the Name time—that h t 
no effect at alb ’Wore the government to have nothing to do with 
the opium trade, hot to kvy a high duty on il r whether sold for 
home, or foreign consumption, it might be much better than the 
present pystem, which, like the now happily di&iolvftd connection 
with idolatry, gives the appearance of patninkiug and enconrnging, 
Iknh its growth, and its use; but at all cvenU T it is a much more 
anituble object for heavy taxation tliiin tlio- useful salt, so neces¬ 
sary to Hcason the plain meals nf the labouring clnsses, who are too 
poor to obtain luinrlcg* 

There ban not been much done to spread the gospel in Gbazipnr,' 
and its vicinity, A mUsion has, however* been formed within the 
Iasi few years h by the German missionaries oF the Berlin society. 
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seTcml of it Iwm have settled here. They &r* all )’ oniI & mSfl > an<1 
an< likely to ba laborious and useful; "but their mission is of too 
recent origin So- be, us yet, expected to have accomplished ranch. 
Ono of tli® Baptist missionariest, connected with Seruwpur, nettled 
for a short time here, a number of years ago, but not meeting with 
encouragement, did not remain long, bometime*, visits have been 
paid, and the gospel bus been preached, by the church mission¬ 
aries from Benares, and Chmiar, and occasionally by others, bnt 
nothing liko steady, or systemativ efforts, had been made fully to 
introduce Christianity to iho people oi Idiiuipnr, till these German 
brethren commenced their opt'rations. 

Tbsy did not find a very favourable disposition towards the gos- 
jml nu 11.11 g many of the people; and the ilubatamadans, especially, 
who are here numerons, raised rather a strong opposition. H is not 
at, nJl improhaldo that the dcsultormesa of the riaitn of others, and 
the want of steady and doterminod perseverance in the previous at¬ 
tempts made to introduce the gospel, muy have given a confidence to 
opponents, os in some other places of the same kind, which otherwise 
they would not have had. The European soldiers, also, as in simi¬ 
lar military stations, have occasioned no sin all prejudice against 
Christianity, by their visions conduct in the town and neghbonrhood, 
sj> that a respectful attontiou to the gospel, bus not been so easily 
obtained, as in many other places more favourably si Hunted in this 
respect. The farther wo arc from men who call themselves Chris¬ 
tians but are not, the easier it is to preach the gospel. 

A new society is always destitute of experienced agents, and in 
comm earing a new Nation In India, has generally to labour under 
peculiar ditficulties. Every thing has to be learn ml, and experience 
in the work has Jo bo acquired, at a great expense of time- and 
labour, and also of pecuniary outlay, before it can duly scttdi its 
plans of operation, or carry any of them properly into effeot, 
"Where societies have experienced agents in whom roo tide nee may 
bo reposed, they ought never to employ the young and untried men 
in commencing new stations, but retain them, wherever it is practic¬ 
able, in Iho position of assistants in tlieir larger missions, till they 
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Hare well loaned the language* and obtained considerable practice 
In |b& work. As the miEfitanaiies of the Eerlin society, before they 
commenced their own minion, wont and lived sometime at the v filer 
nduri nn* of other societies and EL-mteted as volunteers. they acquired 
both the language, and siiinc practiced insight into tin? peculiar nature 
of the work, before thny enterfid on the responsibilities of a station 
of their own. Though a young body, therefore, they hum begun with 
advantages not posstiSind by the earlier agents of most societies, and 
it is to be hoped that they will soon bo able to overcome present diin¬ 
anities, and at an early period, to meat with mmh a access* 

This district immediately around Gtuunpur, on both sides of iho 
Ganges, presents a very important Mid for itinerating, and to this 
work the German erf&lnnarie* Imre, propose to dirert much of their 
attention- The paucity of preachers hns, hitherto, in all our mis¬ 
sions, greatly pro vented l tint; rating, than wliidi, for general nsL-ful- 
un’-s, no part of the missionary wort is more importune and, at fclje 
same time, more calculated to preserve the health of European mis- 
liouarie^; us those who have not been eon tin ed nt homo by the 
Irrcfldnrc of local duties* bnt have been nt liberty to travel much in 
the country, have almost* invariably, enjoyed better health, than 
those who have been obliged to remain constantly at their stations, 
always employed in one kind of work, and pressed by one class of 
responsibilities, without either relaxation* or any variety in their 
engagements. Seme, indeed* have been under the- nocE&iitj of thus 
labouring at home uninterruptedly* owing to pecnUnritiei in the 
nature of their work, and the difficulty of leaving their charge, even 
for a lime* without its *n tiering aerious dfllriment from thair 
abduce, The health of such hua given way moat, while those why 
have bad few mpon*ibi]jtbiA, and anxieties, especially of a local 
nature, and whose work required little mental exertion, find ad¬ 
mitted of eonsiderahEo variety of place and scene, os well as of 
modes of la1«mr, have itCKol tbo climate best. There can be but 
little donLt p bnt that there would be much leas loss of health, and 
r.f Ufa among European missionaries, Wfrru there more of them at 
the stations, so as to allow of a considerable division of labour* and 
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uT tk greater number of itiuomting journeys, than they bare gene¬ 
rally, a& yet, bean able to undertake* Were they at liberty to go 
uftoucr from homo, their real mafnlneHi na a body T would be mucli 
increased! m in tkrir various journeys through the native towns 
aud village 1m previous might often b« produced on the minds of 
the people. Plnoefc might here and there be iound, as rural fila- 
dona, at which ultimately, native teachers might be placed, and 
churches formed* Tiic people of the rural districts are very often 
lent under the influent* of the Urubmaiig, and other kuders, than 
thsasa of the eiUefl and large towns; and although nil onr central 
missions ft fight to be in placea of importance^- their branches and 
schools should be spread over the country at large, and embrace the 
mar* flimfdo population of the smaller tow hr and villiigGs. 

Tlit-re is a good rarnag* road from Crhazipur to Benares, throng!■ 
a levol, bnt not very intercs-ting country. Lt runs in a straight 
line, parallel with the northern hank of tho river, which only occa¬ 
sionally approaches it ( in some of it* many winding*. Tho fihimiti 
is the only river of any size that baa to be crossed* Over thii, 
daring tho dry reason, there is a temporary bridge erected with 
boats, Ae Jt bnt in the* rmuB t it requires to be p&Bied by a krry, or 
buali t capable of taking horses and carringoi* like those used in 
crossing the Ganges. The Glsuinti, during tli* raios + is navigable 
as far np the great city of Lucknaw, the eapiul of ill* kingdom 
of iladhe, for veswek of considerable size; and for Email veasnlij tu 
ail HlLMilHv A little below llm city of Juanpor, it receives the 
waters of the Shi river, but still, at it* junction with the Ganges, ft 
is only a small stream. This illustrates what we have already no¬ 
ticed, that these river« t m traversing l lie extensive and thirsty 
plains of India, lose almost a* much water in irrigatiiig the country 
and by constant evaporation, &r. T as they gain from many tribu¬ 
taries! w that the snerea- 1 !* in tho volume of water, In thts lower 
p&m of their centra^ bears but a small proportion to the vejh t sap* 
plea they Lave received, in their way from the IlttmnJnya moun¬ 
tains la Bengal, or tho sea. Tims the Ghumti, when it enters the 
Ganges, about half way between Gharipur and Benares, appears 
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only tin inco aside ran le, bat rather deep revulet; though* by tracing 
il on the map, It will he seen, Mint it rises in the ITmnalnva moun¬ 
tains, at the distance of about font hundred mites from its junction 
with Lhe Gangea, nwd metres the waters of many smaller rivers* ns 
it flow* through the rontre of Ilia kingdom of Oudhff, the capital of 
whliih, and many other cities and towns, it supplies with water, ns 
well ns the city and district of Junupur In tho British donriniona + 
Snob. l 5 the quantity of water ai^orbod by the country! through 
which ll dows, that It is probably ns large* one, of <vftti two hundred 
miles above lU Junction with the Ganges as it is here. At Jnau- 
pur, which is at a distance of about thirty mile*, il seems larger 
than at Its mouth, though it has not then received the water of the 
Eil, which enters it .some distance bolow that dty T 

The district ot Tuan pur lies on both sides of the Ghumti, and is 
one of the richer tracts of country in this part of India, The city* 
from which it takf* Iu mime, is one of great aniLqmty, and was 
once the eapkel of a ecmsideruble division of the country,. It is still 
a large and interesting place* though it has somewhat of the appear¬ 
ance of departed greatness. The exact number of Its inhabitants 
seems to be unknown, hut has been variously estimated from forty 
to sovuuty thousand. It has many fins old buildings, not a few of 
them now ici a ruinous iiaie r though stall in use* indicative of former 
grandeur. Their general aspect h not Hindoo, bat Muhammadan. 
It is still a plneo of importance, and b very conveniently situated in 
the midst of a productive and beautiful country, where lb™ h a 
considerable number of indigo and sugar factories, for the most part, 
conducted by Europeans* The produce of the country around, Ib 
easily exported both by the Ghumti and the Ganges. Tho popula¬ 
tion of the entire district is great, and a& compared with that of 
many parts of India, may be regarded as In a prosperous condilioit. 
Great quantities of indigo, opium, saltpetre, sugar, rum, wheat, 
barley, Ac,* are exported to the lower provinces, or for shipment to 
Europe and oilier conn trips. Being on the frontier* of Ondhe, 
rugaes and vagabonds of all descriplluns, n& well us insolvent 
debtors, easily escape from the grasp of the English law court*, and 
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thi* cirnraiAUiDO' gives a somewhat unsettled character to &ume 
liio plax.es nearest, tho border, bat in general, the inhabitants are 
pourable nnd industrious. As nuy. of the country people are ot 
a fine spirited nt«, a great nadber of the soldiers, of the native 
army, is enlisted from this part of India, 

Though a large city, and the chief town of a considerable dirtrict, 
there are generally no troops at Joanpur, except one regiment, era 
battalion of native Infantry, whose officers, with two or three civi¬ 
lians, arid some indigo planters, constitute the entire "European com¬ 
munity. The fortifications of tbo city ore now entirely id ruins, 
not being supposed to he of any use. There is a fine old Muham¬ 
madan bridge over tho Uhumti, which connect# the native city 
on the northern bant, with the European stution on the southern. 
Tills bridge is on the great highway, by which travellers and pil¬ 
grims pass between the principal provinces of Oadhc and the holy 
city of Benares, and Iho districts along the tutngos. 

In Juunpnr, as in other large cities, that were once the seats of 
provincial governments, in tha times of the Mogul Empire, the Mu¬ 
hammadans form n larger proportion of tho people than in most Other 
places; hot tha Hindoos are far more numerous in the smaller 
towns and villages of the country aruitnd, much of the landed pro¬ 
perty being in the hands of the Brahmans, many of whom are con¬ 
nected with tho Umhmauiciil families resident, for the most part, in 
the uured city of Eenarx*. Many of llio people, also, belong to the 
various military tribes, which supply a largo proportion of recruits 
for not only the sepoy regiments, in tho British serrifle, bnt for tha 
armies of the different native states, being all of the old Dngald 
Dafe tty school, always ready with their »word t in any cause, which 
ran afford them regular pay and rations. Their fidelity may always 
be depended on, ns long us the paymaster h punctual, and the com¬ 
missariat is wi ll supplied, They arc tho very men fit U) bo soldiers, 
being perfectly indifferent about the causes of a war, and ready, at 
all times, to shed either, their own blood or that of others, when 
ordered by any turn " whose salt they cat*"---that is, who pats clolhts 
on their lacks, money in their purses, and food in their stomach- — 
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for alt these are incEnO^iK Ijj- on otic Dial, in his idea of thu ^i*r-i 
M$L 

Most of these man are the worn uf gmall farmer*, of various eaates, 
hot especial! y of the lirahman and Riljpnl tribes. The I attar arc fami¬ 
lies, descended from the ancient Kbatriaii arjuilitnry mate of India, 
though not generally regarded as ijurt* pare. They u bon ml in UmaG 
iSietrieiH, and arc generally* a in! 3 and stalwart race, but subdivided 
into many separate ir^L h35 x of minor castes. Two of Iheso tribes, 
especially, are generally reputed to be guilty of tlie practice of in¬ 
fanticide, by destroying a great many of their female children. 
The names of the tribes a£niu*t which I have heard this cliargf of- 
tetlcsL brooght, are the Rijbansi, and R&ghabnusL They are not 
true Rajputs, but of shoots of the same great family. A good many 
years ago, .Mr Duncan, a Civilian, then fa charge of the dktncL, in 
cr. ojmiciion with some other oflumra of government* succeeded in pvr- 
snadiug them almost to abandon the practice, nod by Id* praise¬ 
worthy and hnxnnnc efforts, had the honour of saving a great many 
infant girls t who otherwffiu would have been destroyed > Those* m 
they icriiW up. were called by the i ill me of their deliverer—■■ 11 imran 
£dhib Ki Beti : 1r —or Mr Demean 1 * daughter^; imd I have under¬ 
stood that* on one occasion* he bad the happiness of having n meat 
number of them brought to bis tent, during a jemrney tli rough tije 
district, and presented lu him by their grateful mothers* as lm chil¬ 
dren, who, bnt for Mm, would never have been allowed to Me the 
bun. 

It U said* however, that though infanticide, in this district was 
ono& nearly abolished, it k stHI far from uncommon, ii r it has net 
beon, to a large ex Lent, revived. It k rather dbflfcmlt, however, to 
obtain comet information on the subject. A gentl^fsttd, who spent 
sotne years as an indigo planter in the district s partly inhabited by 
thm tribes, and who wen constantly about among the people, as¬ 
sured me* that there wfta such a vo^t disproportion between ibn 
number of boys and girls, in almost all their vilSngei, that he felt 
qnlte rertaiu, that a great many of the female children, must still 
be destroyed. The practice is said to be carried an m secretly* that 
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il e.Di'ffli quite impossible that the police should be able to df: toot it, 
A married woman may 1 m known, by hit neighbour li, U> Ihj preg¬ 
nant, but uni&*s the child tom# cut to bo a boy, It m happens, that 
no one ever iobb it ulivo. She is always* when it U ft girl, reported 
merely to hare hlid a miscarriage, or lo liavt produced a dead 
infant. The nurso 1 e instructed, if she discovers the child to foo a 
girl, Ui destroy U* by preventing it from breathing* TUw abc is 
aaid to do, by twUting tlie umbilical cord r in som* pec till ate way, 
about its neck, &o as to make It impossible* that it shonld ever 
breathe, or niter a cry, will I a at the some time, no marks of 
violence art- left on Its body, 50 us Lo lead to any chance of dr lec¬ 
tion. 

The principal cauise usually assigned for this inhuman practice, 
is the great preference given by these people to male children* and 
tilts great reluctance they bare to (ho oactiaibraiice of daughters. A 
W!tiling of tins kind, to a certain vitont, has pro vailed from the tar* 
liest ageH> among all the nations of the Eaal, bnt more esper tally 
smiting warlike tribes It is in some degree natural, wIigfovot tha 
principle of clanship, or separation into tribes or caatea, is much 
prevalent in society* a* it is the male line of descent alone, which 
gireb the true order of genealogical precedence, and r&taos a man to 
an honourable place in the tribe of his ancestors. Bojuutimes bis 
mother may not be of the same tribe as his father, but unless she 
is of oiiH nr counted lower, the rank of tlm .son is tbt bomo as that of 
bit father- bnt should bin mother bo of lower roiik than Ida father* 
the son eon only lako Lha lower rank, or ciwle of bis mother. Thus 
the family by intermarrying with a lower easte, desea Elds* to the 
mnk of that caste, and does not raise the individual woman t or h« r 
children, to it* own IcvoL The family thos loses a step in general 
respectability, and social privilages* A man may T the re fora i marry 
u woman of higher caste Limn hU own, if lie can get one, but he 
merely brings her down to his own level. She cannot rai«e him. 
Her family, however, will consider her, not only a» individually 
degraded by the act, but ifci bringing degradation on them, and con¬ 
sequently would not only wish that rite did not marry at all, but 
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tLal Ao did not ftven cxiat; imU*fl can marry into l^r own, or 
a, higher tribe. 

In some (if these tribes, however, to get a daughter married m a 
Tllf suitable to their ideas of family honour and respectability, or 
according to the easterns of the caste—wliiek, “ Uka the laws of thu 
aie.les urti Persians, change not’'—reunites, (ts an indispensable 
coaditien, that a l&ttje dowry be i-aid either to the bridegroom, or 
to his father. A very eipenuTO and protracted feast, often of 
juany days’ deration, and ruinous to u poor man, whoso means ere 
seldom consulted, put bo provided, aw all the members of the caste 
recent in the place, and often many from a distance, hare to he 
treated to their own salts (action, otherwise they will not consent to 
the mulch. The father of a numerous family of daughters, there¬ 
for often finds that he has not the means necessary to meet tint 
great eijwns* attendant on marrying them in an honourable way, 
ia min of their own tribe; and to permit Lhem to remain unmarried, 
after they an come of ago. is. according lo all the idea- of to- 
specliiblc Hindoo society, a great disgrace to it family, and t-Ttn 
subjects it to the discipline of the caste, while letting them marry 
into a lower caste, 1* not only woradlng to pride, but subject* the 
whole family to sociiJ degradation.. Tbffl remedy for this great aril 
in a family, is obvious. No one wishes to be thus embarnstd by 
providing dowries, and bearing all the tenses uf marrying a 
grout number of daughters, when the peculiar castoms of his tribe 
wake it imperative, and at iho same time, noit to impossible to do 
so, in.fi manner honourable to himself and his family, lie, there¬ 
fore, calculates beforehand, what number, if any, of daughters ho 
t J, or will bring up, should his wife have female children, and, 
cither with or without her consent, he instructs the ome who at¬ 
tends her to act accordingly. That compliant functionary feqn&u 
n*ed to the thing, as part of her professional duty; and is likely, 
l*ing wall practiced, and altogether undisturbed by any (palms t 1 
conscience, to hod soma way of doing it, that will render detection 
quite impossible. Indeed, in a country where human life is often so 
little regarded, neighbours are not likely to concern themselves about 
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elu infant that &huy have never aeon, or to mala* any inquiry about it i 
atfil satiN leu h it probable, that any one in aiilhorityt should evo r 
hear a word about any suspicion of this sort resting * m any family, 
especially in an oWetire tillage, principally inhabited by people of 
the same tribe; among whom the crime is common and allowed., 
Infnafoisly does not, in general, eicite mudli surprise or abhorraneo 
an nv bare in India* though it may be more common in one part of 
the country them in another. One morning parsing: along a road 
near my owa house, I observed a number of people standing round 
tba native be admail of a neigh bo siring police slatlfm. uud some of 
hh tneo* On stopping to *eo what was the matter, I found that 
they bad discovered the dead body of a new Lorn cMld T in a hole in 
tins middle of the road, covered over with a little earth. There 
were several persons looting on, IjllI no one seemed to bo nmcli con¬ 
cerned about the matter, or to regard it a* vary remarkable. In 
answer to iny enquiries, the native police oi?or carelessly re¬ 
marked, that 11 bo mo one bad been afihfcnnjd of it, ami wished to pat 
it out of tlio way. ,r He would, of course, report the case to his 
superior,—the European magistrate,—who would order an investi¬ 
gation. to be made, bat both he und the people around, see mod quite 
indifferent about the crime that had been committed, though it bad 
most probably been perpetrated by some of their nearest neighbours r 
Though they are not a crumil people, it seems mst to imposeibie, 
considering their genu ml s i;* n.t. J m ij 31 1 .h abouE death, that they should 
aid be comparatively indifferent respecting it, unless when it 
happens to deprive them of the objects of tlseir natural affection, 
or of particular friends, who have long been their familiar assn- 
flutes* 

At ft little distance below the junction of the Glmmti with the 
Ganges, there h a town of soma size called Saidpur, and a little 
abof+i it there U anolher of tho name of Kaithi; but though there 
are many villigefi, there are few other places deserving the name of 
towns, till we reach the city of Bunafts, Several of these villages 
have rather a doubtful reputation. Some of their inhabitant*, at 
least, are not only -uspected of being thieves, but are well known to 
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be such, luving at different times been convicted of robberies on lhe 
river, r>r of having aided in attacks upon boats. Most of ihitn an,' 
people of low aa*be r but sanm Bralimanioal families are to be well 
among them. Many of thftu, however, are no doubt harmless, aril 
lEidiwirious people, obtaining ato honest livelihood from their field , p 
the produce of which they carry dnIEy to tbs bazars in Be mires. 
Others are fishermen and boatmen on the river, ami are hired to 
man the vessels belonging to the aitj-f many of which are constantly 
to be met with, on every purt of the Ganges, and of hs navigable 
branches, going and coming between Lhe csly of Ik auras, and the 
other cities and to was of northern India. Though Iknares has rmt 
in general, the reputation of beings great commercial city, the 
number of vessels of almost every description f used for inland na¬ 
vigation, belonging to \U inliabitants, is immense, though not many 
of them large. These are not always engaged in the trade of t\m 
rity, hut are hired fur all purposes, and are to ba seen ovary wbufj 
along the whole line of Lhfl Ganges, from the sea upwards, bnt more 
particularly from Patna to Allahabad, carrying either good* or 
passengers, and giving employment to many thousand* of people, 
be] waging either to the city, or to the villages near the river T in the 
surrounding districts, lu these parts, grain forma the principal 
article of commerce. The quantity of grain of all kinds, enquired 
for the sustenance of the population of Benares, and of it* still mom 
IrameroDi occasional vis item, or roliginui pilgrim#, all of whom live 
principally on grain food, must necessarily be wty groat, and oceu- 
lions a largo market for the Hatpins produce of emsy dUtrfois, A 
very great trade in grain is, therefore, carried ou at Benares, va-A 
quantities being imported, both by the river nod the roads from the 
inland parti of iho country—and much is often ro-orporu-d to 
other places, as markets fioctnate—besides a large exportation of 
wheat and barley to Bengal, wiwru it is ex changed for rice, and 
other productions of the soutb-eastern provincr#. 
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Jjt approaching tho holy city of Henan* by water* on a boat mnlined 
by Hindoos, its being in Bight h unnnnafleil by lb somultauenns 
and lond about from the whole orow* “ Jai joi KaaMndth I”—■* Yio 
lory to the Lord of K3UM P This id ah invocation to the god Mn- 
badeo, the patron deity, and chief object of idolatrous -worship in 
this ancient and celebrated city. Tory few cities present a finer 
panorama than Benares* as seen at some distance from the tmng*a r 
especially when the sons rays are reflected from the placid bo£Ottt 
of ilifl river, on the lofty buildings that occopy its elevated bant** 
Thy spires *nd domes of temples, some of them gilded, rk in ms ay 
places above the flat terraced roofs of the highest honie^ while 
above them rise still higher, the tall minarets of varions Mnhntn- 
tuadan mosques, especially those of tEie great mosque, erected by tlis- 
Emperor Auning^oh^ whou T tn insult the Hindoo religion, ho de¬ 
stroyed nu tdolatroud temple, and raised on lift fit® this noble build- 
lug, for the hononr of Igfiitl, and the worship of the trno God, in 
tho heart of the most indolaxroaa city in India* Owing lo the 
height of th* bank, an which the principal part of Jkuntw stands, 
It has the appearance! of being erected oa a bill* or ridge, stretching 
for fonr or live mi Eos along Lho northern aide of the river. This 
boa led Bkbnp Bn her, anil tkotne others* to describe it a* built on a 
bUL There in not s however, any thing in its site deserving the 
name of a bill; bnl Lhu principal portion of the city stands on one 
uf those nnduktbm already noticed, ns so common in this part of 
India. The high bank* on which Benares £tatid* T Is farmed by a 
fine Lend of the Gauges* into a crcsont of about ffraiuiles* comuunc- 
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ing at tile mouth of a smalt river at]led thy Barim* and lerminiLtmg 
at that t>f another; called the AssL The cit)% thin fore, k m the 
shape yf a half moon, with its inner curve on thy Gauge b, while iii 
suburbs, and the European military and civil station of Seeroio, 
extend oulwntdfl, along the various roads* loading from tho centre 
of the oily, on the river hank, in different direction*! to the country 
inland Several of th me suburbs are of considerably uvU'Hl, and it 
\s difficult to say a hut number of them may ba regarded as really 
coilstieuenl purls of the city, or as separate towns or villages. 

The best view of the city of Benares, is that obtained from tho 
river, or the opposite bank. Its appearance Li very striking, and 
entirely different fom any thing else on the Ganges The minarets 
of the mosque of Aural] gzebe* form the most pi'emiuent object, on 
they tower to a gr^at heighi r even above the loftiest of the other 
buildings.. This mosquu b+ very little used for worship,, as it stuuds 
in the midst of a Brahmanied population, but it serves 04 a monu¬ 
ment of Moslem pride and intolerance, and oi Hin doo humiliate i« in 
former tinier The Brahmans soy, that, when the great act of 
fiuerilegu was committed here, by which a ^aer^d teazle was des¬ 
troy od, and this mosque erected in defiance of the gods, the image, 
then worshiped in the violated temple, sprung from Us plucv, and 
jumped into a small tank near, <m the bank of the river, which in 
conseqni-nce of having become the temporary asylum of the ingulfed 
dolty., is still regarded as peculiarly holy. Though the water in thk 
tank is some limes very low,, and remark ally dirty r ilu-re nro 
always numbers of devotees to be seen bathing in it, who no donbfc 
believe in its peculiar efficacy for the removal of sin. At times, 
during the ruins, the Gunge* overflown it, and occasionally fills it 
with water and mud, which become stagnant, in the dry season* 
but still it is regarded as an object of great attraction by Use pil¬ 
grims, and number* of them are to he seen dabbling in it* like so 
□may ducks in a common puddle. 

Thera are other mosques in Rc mires h even larger than that built by 
thus emperor Anrungzebc ; but none of them have ao lofty mina¬ 
ret*. Tho height of the two chief minurttsi of this noble looking 
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builiTipj?, U gener:il]y spoken of, as about 1-50 feet from the terrace 
oo which the m^pie stand*, which Cannot bfl Ices than fifty or sixty 
feet above the average level of tbs Gunge*, The flew of the city, 
and the suritnmdiog country obtained from the topa of these niina- 
ruta f especially aWiU sunrise, is magnificent. It is said that even 
some of the snowy peats of iho Qamnlnya, am occasional v visible, 
thohgh tiny imwl be two baud rod miles distant; but of ibis t 
hfitH had ocular demonstration. In the hot season vory 

early in the morning, yon loot down horn these lofty minarets 
] mud red* of flat terraced roofs, covered with people enjoying Iho 
fresh air of the dawn, always the most delightful part of the day in 
India. During the hottest months of the your, most of them sleep, 
not in tbo inside, but on the lops of their liou&gs, the coolness of 
whirl! is a pleasing contrast, to the Jnsatferable closeness, and 
excess! vo and imo the ring heat of the small unvontilate-d rooms in- 
shie. Be fore, or soon after sunrise, the people are nil id motion, 
like warms of hee§ in a warm sum mo r morning; atul all the narrow 
streets are soon filled, with crowds of men, women, mid children* 
proceeding to bathe in the Ganges, and to perform their devotions 
in the various temple*. 

Them are no wide (treats in Benares, or large thoroughfares 
hading down to the river, hut nnmurous narrow and intricate laiie^ 
some of which avett pass under private houses. SomE of these dismal 
looking fclkjl, consist almost entirely of little Hindoo Temple*— 
niches for idols, especially for emblems of Mftbftdoe—and cells for 
mendicant devotees. Little canrod shrines of every shape, 3 ranges 
of the g *fU t idolatress emblems of e very description, rep re¬ 
sell ling ihcj innumerable imaginary beings of Hindoo mythology, 
crowd on each other in thousands- Many of the houses are five or 
six stories high, and aome even li* much as seven, while many of dm 
itmctB, or lanes* be-tween these largo bin! dings., me so narrow ns to 
admit of little more than two persona to pass, each other at once. 

cynxidcmblu portion of the large buildings, especially near the 
river, is occupied by Brahmans, many of whom official at the tern- 
or on the ghits along the Ganges in front of the city; whik 
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cthErs belonging to native Rojas or other wealthy non, who though 
not usually resident hero, have sometimes large houses for their oc¬ 
casion.! 11 accommodation, when they come on pilgrimage, or for tlm 
OMfof their friends, when here for the same purpose. Some of the 
largest of these buildings, have private temples erected like turrets 
on the high terraced roofs, thus adding much to the striking appear¬ 
ance of the city.’ 

There are soma other large buildings designed for the usa or shel¬ 
ter ot ilis several order'' of religious devotees, having something of 
the character of the monasteries, or hospitalries, of continental 
Europe. Tiny are supported, chiefly by contributions, nr elidew- 
mnits granted to certain parties, by natives of rank, living at a 
distance. The religions orders arc not generally on such terms 
among themselves, as In admit of their living harmoniou^y together, 
and eonseiinotitly separate places are prodded, by the admirer* or 
adherent* of their nsspectivo doctrines. TFe shall speak more par- 
ticulary, however, of these religious orders, hereafter. 

From one end of the city of Benares, to the other, there are ghats 
or stairs of greater or less width, descending from the top of the 
high Lank to the river. Tim number of bathers, or worshippers, every 
morning assembled on these gh&ts is immense. Sot a ft-w of them 
ore noble structures of solid masonry or brick work, erected at vast 
expense, while some are merely sloping roads, cut out of the hank 
to facilitate the approaches to the river, Xiiuiorona stone temples, 
*[' vnrions shapes ami sizvs, bare be elf erected along the wliolv of 
the bank, Some of these arc so low down, as to he fmttialrfly al¬ 
most under water iu the rains, hat for the most part, thry are on the 
i''P oi thr high banks, or surmount the mors considerable of (he 
gh:Us, of which indeed tlisy form mere adjuncts. To count the 
images of the gods, worshipped or an worshipped, to he seen hero, 
wmtM be a hopeless tusk. It is often remarked by the people, that 
thry are more numerous than the living human inhabitants of the 
city. Many of them are of the most monstrous shapes; and the 
r. jveted images are so numerous, that not a few of the temples and 
dwelling houses, exhibit a great many of them built into the walls, 
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ftJ( tumninu stones, while hundreds of ihwni are seen lying about iu 
i.oglect, with their noses, arras, or legs broken off, and treated with 
no morn rtvtreuto lima out other block* of stone. A few years 
ago, a native, who *w building a new house near the flanges, took 
a great number of these rejected, or worn nut divinities, and placed 
them aa a foundation to his dwelling. Seme of his neighbours rt’ 
monstrated with him for eossmitting sacrilege; but his only answer 
was, “Now you will see bow strong my house will be, when it is 
founded upon the gods." 

It would be impossible to say what number of places of idol 
worship there infly be in Benares, 1 have often attempted to 
ascertain their csaet number, bnt never succeeded. A respectable 
native, whom 1 employed to make in nutrias on Ibis point, reported 
the number of public temples, generally frequented, at about 
ninety; but stated, that Urn number of small sbriuos, public, and 
private, not, strictly speaking, deserving the name cd tempi as, 
amounted to nearly five thousand. These are, generally, either 
small temples, attached te private houses or gardens, or they are 
snmll shrines, or mere niolius—sometimes on the sides, or corners 
of streets or thoroughfares, or under trees, in which an Image of 
some god, ur an emblem of MahnJao, is placed for worship. Suab 
little shrines, or miniature temples, abound iu almost every place 
0 f public report', but I do not believe that any accurate onnmera- 
tioti of them lias ever been made, or that uuy definite distinction 
kit* ever boon drawn between public and private temples, or, un 
they are generally culled bore Sblwatas, or houses of Shiva, from 
tin.I t being dedicated to that deity. Many of those built by in¬ 
dividuals, on their own premises, are frequented by considerable 
numbers of worshippers, while others quite public, and accetfilih'', 
are little, if ut all used by the public, wbflc some also, arc In a 
rat nous and deserted state, in consequence, ya no rally , of newer 
places attracting most attention. 

Tin, Bra limans often say, that, to perform the pilgrimage of 
Benares properly, or according to the true ritual, about ninety 
temples, and holy plates, about the city, ought to be visited, but 
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comparatively few go to them alL This Inclines the pi]grimace 
tftuttd the city ami itn environ*, called the Fancli kosi—or the five 
ko*—from its bring el circuit of about 6v^ kos, or ten miles, within 
which the ground is holy, The pilgrimi? have to make this circuit 
on foot* They set out from one esf the mo$fc &acred ghats, on 
the river side, apposite the centre of the city, arid go along the 
bunks of the GnugOii upwards f till quite clear of the town. Then 
they cross the country io a vilEngo culled Sbeopur, some miles 
inland, asad thence along the banks of the Enrna T to \U oouUohuco 
wlili thu Ganges below the city, and op the river side to the ghat 
lrotiB which they first took tin dr departure, having performed their 
devotions, at each of tlie temples by tlio way. On certain days^ 
many thmmml* of both sexes may he seen performing this pilgrim¬ 
age of the Punch hosi—which is universally regarded as one of the 
most holy acts that can bn performed by a Hindoo* being produc- 
iiveWb of present anil g'ntnre blessings, 

Within the circuit of the Punch kosii, the gronnd of Bernina h 
rcgjn'ibil as so sacryd by the Hindoo*, that tho people* of many 
parts of India* think every one, not owen pk eluding a becf-Oiitin^ 
English man, who dies with In its limits, is secure of future blcasad- 
iiess The inhabitants of tltu city, however, do not, in general, 
impress themselves as very confident of ibis; but a* the opinion 
brings multitudes from all parte of tho country to spend their 
monfy in Benares., the people of that city* have no intore^L in 
refuting it, or of decrying the virtue of the pilgrimages to which ft 
gives ri*o. Among themselves, they nflon laugh ut the people of 
other places, for spending ho much of their time and money, in 
long journeys to Bonfires; but they take no pains to comet thuir 
sentiments ii d the subject; and iridk they are vary ready to con- 
fc&ft ihal thuir city hois little holing about it p but that uii the 
contrary It is one of the most wicked places in the world; they 
fiend forth their tmiflsirieB to spread -ks fa too, and to entire 
pilgrim^ (if rin.it it, by giving the most extravagant desorptions of 
tlio virtue to he derived from worshipping at in rdilitic** bath ins 
in ib waters, or presenting gifl^ to its temples and Brahman*. 
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Whatever may bf the actual number clllier of small shrines* or 
of images, used for worship in Benares, there can ho no doubt but it 
is Tory great* They are to be met with in every obscure buck, tune, 
Into which .scarcely any Europeans have ever penetrated, as wo 11 as 
in the more public streets. In some plttcea of tike city, these shrities 
aro even mors nnmerons than the houses of the inhabitant*, though, 
from their diminutive she, they occupy much k*a room ^ and s great 
or small, iu one shape or another-—either in use or in ruins—shrines 
for Mol worship, with their appropriate images, or emblems s meet 
the eyo wherever it can bo turned. A place more completely given 
to idolatry does not exist* and t probably, never did exist in the 
world; nor one pos&BS&ad of n greater intlnence in supporting the 
worst forma of superstition. Us genera! aspect agrees well with its 
character. Its lolly buildings—narrow, gloomy laiioft, ami myste¬ 
rious looking rotauioa, full of mythological imagery, and strange 
antique carvings, comport well with its bidden origin in the re¬ 
motest figtfw, when it is supposed to have boon the birth-plnco of 
gods, and the almdo of feupor-human sage b s who taught sacred 
theology, the mysteries of the universe,, and codes of laws, and 
Ayah ms of moral duties, even to the divinities themselves. It Is 
inrpo^ible to loot without interest on this celebrated city, when it 
is roiM-m bored that from it n great portion of tho religions and 
philosophical sentiments of tho Hindoos,and other eastern nations,haa 
emanated ^ and that its mflnenee is stall powerful, evEntothe utmost 
limits of India, and even in the surrounding countries among the va¬ 
rious tiAiions of Bndhlstfl, and other raligtciiisla, who regard it as the 
source from which their mpective ayaUms of worship at first sprang. 

Them lias been a very great variety of estimatoa formed respect¬ 
ing the amount of population in Bousjcb* anil there is every reason 
to believe that no comet, or even nearly comet, eeniu* has evor 
been made. The peculiar and intricate nature of tho city, and 
varkitF. other causes, render any comet enumeration of the people 
actually resident,, next to Impossible. There was a ftcusui made in 
1IJOB, bill on what plan 1 have not learned,, which made the popula¬ 
tion us high ft* nS^jOCHJ; while another, made about twenty years 
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fti'U'T, reduced Et to somewhere about half ilint number. Whatever 
\iu\r Ijivvri been lie mods of taking the former census, it was pro- 
Labljr mush above the truth, ns there i> no evidence of the city 
lKLving so rapidly declined a*. to a^i uiint for such a difference; while 
the laiier ran is ns was most undoubtedly incorrect at the time, and 
iiiul-Il below the truth, and could not have fail i d to ho so, from the 
manner and circumstances in which h w&a taken. Every man in 
the city knew that the magistrate and lii-s nsakLauta were wilfully 
deceived by the people as t» their real nwubura, as they all supposed 
they had a pecuniary iu tercet in giving defective ruporta respecting 
the nnmbt-r of [arsons ia their families as T at nhc time, they re¬ 
garded the ran m& with great aversion* m a prelude to a poll-tax. 
They had pre viously restated, with firaets, the laying on of such a 
tax, hoi still feared that the government would attempt to lay it on 
again; and ns each wo aid be taxed according to the number of 
people in hi* hons« f and uo one over entsrad actually to count them, 
lie reported them at llie lowest number that gave any chance of bin 
being believed. I have been assured,, by respectable natives, that 
men having fifteen or twenty inmates in their bouses, relumed the 
number at six or eight. Great multitudes of the poorer classes 
were never conn led at all, a& they scarcely can be aaid to have 
house*, hut live about the ghats, temples, and other public places, 
where they pick up u precarious livelihood, nnd take up their rt^s- 
deocti wherever they ran find a spot to cook, or lie down for the 
night, about unoccupied buildings, either public or private, or in the 
gardens, so numsirous, especially, about the suburbs. It is obvious 
ihat this plan of midermting their families, arising from their be¬ 
lief that it would diminish on assessment which they dreaded, must 
have bad a very great influence in diminishing the numbers rv- 
I tinted, especially among a people peculiarly avaricious, and almost 
universally regardless of truth. 

With Fuspect to tha more weal thy dittoes, there was another 
muse for concealing the exact number of people in their house 5 h — 
their insuperable dislike of any ernpury being made, with ruspact to 
this female members of their families, Etory inquiry of this kicil 
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iliey regard as extremely indelicate; and those of them, especially, 
wIiq have large harems, do uot like, «n any occasion, to say how 
ukidv wives, daughter!, concubines, or ft mob servants, thi-y may 
hirtiK Benares ulso* being *uch a great place of resort for stran¬ 
gers, a war ins with lourtezaiis, find staging and dancing women of 
frory description, who oftyn live: togetluir ta troops, in booses -i 
bad fame, tlio i-wnera of which, would not lito to disclose the real 
.number of their inmates. Many other reflux ns might be mentioned, 
ualcnlated to east a doubt on the lowest estimate lumarf of the 
number of the people; but there are at prmnt no means of awer- 
tatatag its actual amount. The flnctimihu*, even in Lite r?*cd«nt 
population, must bo very great* at different season! in the year; m 
them are many who have houses In Senarsa^ where they pus* a 
considerable portion of their time, but who may be claimed, aim as 
inhabitants of other places. Tlite h the case with many of the 
more respectable cla!!QB t and many of the Brahmauidal families 
connected, more of loss* with the temples. Id this respect, Benares 
has 50133 l? resemblutiCL' to the large watering places in England* 
Many have considered it probable,, that it contains upwards of four 
hundred thousand people, including the inhabitants of Secrtde and 
other suburbs, extending for some distance around. From tint 
peculiar character of tho place, however, as one of great religion* 
resent* it Is evident that nothing like au exact account can be given 
of the number of it* permanent inhabitant*, who cannot easily be 
distinguished from the crowds of stranger*, who* during It! ever 
recurring featfrals, often Lusting for weeks at a lime* must fre¬ 
quently be a* numerous, ns the people of the city theinsalves. 
There are always in Benares also, great numbers of religious mendi¬ 
cant!, who wander hither frotu all parts of India, and lonnge about 
tin- ghats and, other sacred place*, fur mouths together* Though 
many of these m&y he oftener here than anywhere else, they cannot 
bv called inhabitant* of Benares, or of any other place, a* according 
to a favourite saying of their own,—^ Their home is wherever they 
ipread their mat to sleep at night, whether it he la the crowded 
streets of the city* or in the midst uf the pathless d<jserL' r 
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By passing h lowly along the front of the city in a boat* daring 
that period of the morning, when the greatest crowds of people am 
lathing and performing their devotions, both at the Gauges and at 
tins mirticroOfi temples and email shrines on its banks, or before Lbe 
various imiig+.'s everywhere act n;^ a fuller view may bn had than in 
any othnr place, of the modes of worship and religions rites of tha 
Hindoos in general, Evt-u on ordinary mornings, best mnch more so 
on holidays, there h a continuous crowd, for -fi-veral miles, both in 
the river, and on ite gbkte and sloping hankie Thousands of men, 
women, and children, are to be seen, of every age and condition of 
life. Old and infirm persons, carried in palanquins, or in small 
littm, or beds swung From a bamboo, on the shoulder* of bearers, 
are brought to the margin of the sacred stream, and then their 
feiblu steps are supported by their friends, to enable them to dip 
their fi maria ted bodies In the holy Gtmga—to do whirh, tiny have, 
s-ome of them at least, been carried n journey of many day-,. Hun¬ 
dreds of little scr earning nr chins, are pushed in through tho crowd 
and plumped over head and ears, and then scrubbed most unmerci¬ 
fully hy their mothers, or other less feeling attendants, with the 
candy mud of the river, tho usual and very efficient, substitute for 
soap- As soon an they can escape from this indiation, Ibejr run up 
the hanks, and dry themselves in thy warm fays of the sun, and 
look down on their persecutors, wlio now proceed with their own 
ablutions, muttering their prayers to thv Gangss, and at Lhe same 
time purifying their bodies in its rcfmhmg waters. 

Many of theae ghats are occupied exclusively by the Brahmans, 
the men taking one side and tho women the other. The most res¬ 
pectable &f the Brum uni cal ladies, however, generally bathe Verv 
early in the me mi Mg, while it is not yet dawn t and before tho more 
prnmi&ruomi crowds ar* assembled, Some years ngu s n Brahma ace 
having tome vale able jewel I ry ou her person, went to bailie enrly 
In the muring, a ad in her wav back, I'ntertd uu& uf the temples to 
perform her devotions, or make an offering. The Brahmans of the 
Urn pie, finding her alone, murdered her on account of her jewels, 
and having cat her body inlu a great many pieced, scattered them 
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about In dsfTurcnt part* of the city* to prevent il-n-LoctCu-n- Some one 
who knew hor, liowaver* Iiad seen her go into the tomplo, and the 
parts of lor body being Found* and identified, search was made. and 
In? r ornaments having been discovered In the possession of the Erah- 
man*, they were arrested and brought U- justice* 

Wltflo bathing In the Ganges, both sexet retain such clothing to* 
may be l ocsidered necessary for purposes of decency. To balhe in 
a state of on;ire nudity, is declared by the Hindoo 5 hosier* to bo 
n very sinful act, ao muck ao indeed, that it said to have brought 
down the ttiosL awful curses, not on men only, but even on soma of 
the god.s them-selves* After having HiiUliod their ablutions, and be¬ 
fore coming out of tLa water* they slip a clean dry garment over Lise 
one in wbieh they hare bathed p which tlioy loosen and lot fall from 
under the clean one, white they are in the act of fjt-<toning it, or 
tightening it round their bodies. On coming out of the water, they 
generally stop hojtu 1 timo at Its edge, where they wash the garments 
that they have takon off, and then carry them home wet in their 
band La be dried at their houses. Every time, therefore, when they 
bathe, they put on dean clothing, though among the lower orders, 
till the washing which their simple and scanty garments receive, 
ttonsUU often of no mom than a few di]* in the river, and a little 
twisting and wringing, no soap being employed. The custom boro of 
putting on dry clothes-before leaving the water* is different freon 
that common in JBeugal, where both men and women usually walk 
homo with their wet garments on* This huhit Is very inconsistent 
with female delkury ; and la regarded as snub by the women of 
Hindustan, who aro mnch more careful In covering their persons* 
than those of IktiguL In some respects this is oven carried to an 
extreme. A re?ptn:Ub1« woman, for instaucu* will not consider it 
proper to appear in public, without her head being entirely covered. 
Tin- large garment which she wear^ generally of while cotton cloth* 
bnt also fre^Uf-ntly of floured print, or silk, covers her by its ru- 
riouf? folds, from head to foot, being so arranged that one end of it 
forms el petti coni h reaching down to her ancles* while the other 
passes over her bend and shoulders, and is drawn as a veil over lor 
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fiicf, so as to conceal the whole co antennae„ ian* h**r u*i.»t H on-? abcL-V, 
anil an eye, Liven her mouth is often partially Covered, so that her 
teeth cannot be seen. This dres* is referred to in the Song of Solo¬ 
mon, chap. ir. 0 P " Then Larit ravished my heart with one of 
uyes, with one chain of thy nock f that is, |A with one ringlet on the 
cheek/' for tiie neck ia not visible. Those are the only par^ of u 
to% p * tu£i that ran be a^t-n p unless in the privacy of her own home, 
wlitre non"' of the other aex 3 except members of hor own family,, nru 
admitL-«I i'.- her presence, >ip that, aa fnr ua her features aro coa- 
rerntd, nnii-^h 21 man falls ill lore with one eve r a single rmgluLj sunt 
half a cheek , hu is not very likely to fall hi love at alL But the ugh 
oniy one eye H visible, it l> often a very oppressive 0no r and ht* 
speaks a degree ■' ■ I bbrewdni’^* and ennniag, not ignite eons Latent with 
the demo re mid ru tiring habits, and great appearance of (Modesty # 
so rigidly required by Hindustani female etiquette, in bathing 
in the Ganges the women, im well aa the men, mutter over their prav- 
er=, hut there; k a strange ndmiitnre of devotion, with all nort* of lalk- 
ing, Laughing, ami joking, with here and there parties employing all 
t 3 i>‘ Atrenglh of their lungs, in pouring on each other vollie* of abuse. 

fin entering tho watur of tho Ganges^ for devotional purposes, if 
in the morn sag, tho Brahman dm tnma hU face to tho rising sun, 
and at citht-r times, to that part of the heavonj, where th* asm may 
be. Ho thon smites both hia hand* together, w as to form a sort of 
enp, in which hu raises us much water as ha can, and presen U if to 
the ann r towards whom ho potm^i if out, repeating a short prayer, or 
invocation, to the Hindoo Apollo. He then turns slowly round* 
keeping his face at drat to tho mi l, and then following hia rout** in 
thi’ heavens* till he has described a comply to ,drgl<! r when he slopa 
with hk face towards him again. He then dips hia head several Limns 
under the water, and continues to repeat invocations or short 
prayers, one for every member of the body, as he tppliet the 
wau-r tn each part wparntely, and especially to all the organ* uf 
1BBB * and apertures of the body - and also ono when he washe* the 
1 1 ruhmma 1 oal cord, which must ha kept on, during his d<jvotions > nt 
certain parts of winch, it most be itispenJcJ from his right ear. 
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TIiese devotions are all performed aecoriling tn n fin-3 ritual, and 
ought tu \ns ohaetTniL, by every Brahman five time* ft day, tut very 
fnmfibrm eomu up to Una number, while a groat many content 
themselves with once a slay. 

Tim religions bathing h celled liy the Hindoos Snin, and is 
distinguish Ed from finEiimry liatbl^g for purposes of ^tennEiieaj, 
ilHiOgli both are mufti ly combined, by those wFio live near ih? 
Gungeoi, i*r other sacred. streams. While ita dftiltjjerfonninco, in 
strictly eoj^iUF'il on the Brahmans, it is to lie pructiiU'd by ill other 
tratea, as oft^al as they ran. It may be observed in othur places* or 
in oilier rive r* tbil n tb e G angoa t Lot i f i o G a nge? s is uiu re b oiy t li an 
nil other rivers* nud most holy of all nt Detiures. A kip list, 
however* of some liuudreds of such places exists, and the virtues oF 
each are ho glowingly described, Ua.it it would Ik) dilheuli lu decidi- 
which of them promises to pilgrims the greatest bletsingi, oilk-T 
temporal or spiritunL The waters of iome of these places of resort 
sire peculiarly virtuous only on certain days, or during certain 
soman* of the year, hut at Benares they are always of peculiar and 
certain tiffleaey, in purifying from sin; while during certain great 
festivals, and especially during eclipici of the sun and moan, and 
at certain other junctions of the heavenly bodies, peculiar and very 
f\ iraordinnry Lone Sts are to he obtained, by bathing in the Ganges 
especially, at certain ghats the holy city* These benefit* arc 
secured by all the worshippers, not merely for thomselves and their 
children* hut also for their ancestors for many generations hack- 
who either still animate other forms upon earth* or are now existing 
in the tinmen world. 

The niulUludeft who assemble at Benares, from all quiirlm, on 
the eve of an eclipse of the moon, to hat lie at the itififiient when it 
lake* place* during which the greatest Me mi up may he obtained, 
arc immense. All the mads are crowded, nud even livery path lead¬ 
ing to the city, a warms with all draw of people, harrying along* to 
bo in time to got a station sufficiently near the aftrnjd stream, to 
enable them U> plunge in, the moment the relive h cither soed to 
begin, or reportiiid to have commenced, thougTi net visible. The «:□- 
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moot, au&picions for the sacred rilu, is announced by the ringing of 
all the bells, and the blowing of all the hern* md shells in Lhe city. 

But for nearly all the day prefioiu to this, the groups pour¬ 
ing into the city, present the most lively mum The people 
fruiu one place, generally keep together; ihu women especially! 
of the nearer towns and village sing in fall chorus as they 
trndge along in large bnadi + Their songs usually refer to tho 
MBXtwm of the monster Hahn attempting to devonr the moon* Tn 
the *vonii]g of the expected ellipse, tlae w hole hank of the river and 
ghMa m front of the city, present a very n:markable and animated 
scene. For several miltH, every inch of gronnd is coveredp hy one 
donee mass of human beings, waiting for the moment when the 
monster ttabu will make hU expected attempt to swallow the 
moon. At last it corner and then all the India at once ring out, 
eyeT y gong is sounded, every dram k heat, and the voices of hund¬ 
reds of thousands ascend in one deafening shout of « Guagu nmi ki 
m> w j,ilo the vast multitudes rush simultaneously into the rker, 
t* get the virtue of its holy watur^ at LMa auspicious moment. The 
bunk’' and ghats art hero convenient for the purpiM®, aa they nil slope 
gradually into the stream. Still, however, accidents sometime 

¥ Tb? folliriruig TWTvr* dUV Sff tat mu ti B mri tit iptdmsu of til? dhli« >1*0$ nwy 
■tith dK-Jilua^ UultiLwdn of jkEflfe^Hii -i and mniiciiii* nl»i wm&la in th* 
era rwd* H nod eh« »bd play aUtarti of ibiagi, tut gffn^mLEt hiring aom« itfirnn to 
Che Accjuioa i — 

Til? mind fill bdDttfl IB ihit tut khlb«a br^tt, 

OTit the tiring wivei plin* bat gulden light. 

Bn* if roidniglil hoax iii= fed* bom our *l#t g 
Anil djrtBffEi aprflftil o'fcf ihfl Gungfik. 

Com* uld, mhib yoia^g, tat J"«i JH th* l£Sll £. 

Ami An trip ali.ijp to xbir ijun^a. 

Fox SChiui jftPi eiteiiil&d wide, 

O'er Kabhi'h nfilrci be ffflffllB in h*i pride. 

So loiTr your homua, iblcvcr lurtidfi, 

And u<n bte any to ihm Gunja. 

Omi» old, ■: ii itic- ^nring, Irt m join lb the bod» t 

Apd AH trip if sop to thu Gangs." 
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t[\ke plcw, however oamfatly th& public authorities may moke police 
lurangomeiiER to guard against them. On ana occasion, whllo I 
there, it was Enid tKttt no les** than two hundred lives, wars loat t not, 
however, the ^Brer,, hut an a narrow mrinc loading down to 
it^ irlicr^, from the awful pre^urE of t|ip crowd they were crushed, 
and train pled to death. Such occurrences, are very tin- 

common, though them must be many accidents of ti him sErious 
natum. 

A cldfls of Brahmans, &nid to coastal of sCTeral thQUrtatids, nan- 
ally called li (iqnga Putnii” or sons of the GuugEi, obtain their Iiy- 
ing about the gh&U, by directing and assisting pilgrims* especially 
■drangers^ in purformitig IhEir devotions j and by taking caro of 
tlieir dotlim, Ac., whtiu they go into the sacred stream. Th^ss, of 
eonm, are very loud in the praise* of Guoga, as divine and all 
purifying, in older tu induce the people to often^ and from far, 
to swell tile amount of their own gains, aa d without their assistance* 
eemmoaiea of importance caouot be performed. HuTidrrdB, uliOj ssf 
other Brahmans, mure or leas oounUctid with the principal temples* 
bat often not professing to be so. lounge constantly about tin? gMts, 
to pick up strangers* tn whom they offer thair atrvices, as guides 
through the intricacies of the city, to the most ho]y places nem- 
Bary to bo ri sited. Many of the pilgrims, being simple country 
people,, are 03 tun [shod aL every thing they see, anil easily gulled 
into the belief of the wonders and miracles pretended to be of &I- 
inp»t duily occurence, at the temple* of a city, w hich to them seems 
SO slPMtgB and mysterious, All around -K erns connected with reli- 
gion. thowds of Boir^ort, Gosams* Jogeri, SunyusBea, an-I other, 
and even morn fanatical orders of Faqeera* or religious mendicants, 
bawl aload Llie names and attribolcs of all* the gods and *:lluh of 
Hinduism, and beg, In their behalf, for gratuities from all who pass, 
while one is almost deafened with the clamour and the shout* of 
Tlalu Bum Malmdeo! resounding from the Kanparlliis, or water 
cairierSp who bring holy vrjiler from atery other sacred place, to 
pour m= drink-offerings oil Urn Images of the patron deity of 
Benares. 
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Tbtrvi U. itfr'iii lI at all this hubbub. n perfect Babel of longues. 
IHjrtiry dialect sp^ktii. from Capo Comorin to the mountains of 
TtbH, mi agios more or k^ p in tbo noi-y con fusion. on a iV, rival, or 
mala day; and almost every Asiatic costume L=i to bo seen, snd even 
lkv«tin-> in a Slate of primitive naknlnb^, expressive of their pr^- 
UnabitA to staled purity, esr ouUro superiority to human paariotw, 
though thifiir greed id Nggiag* and general irritability of character, 
sadly belie their profriuion! of indilYerrru i: io nil sublunary things. 

Along the glr:L ti p bttttdoi these superstitions observances* there in 
also a good deal of trade, though Benares cannot; strictly speaking, 

called a. commercial place* In this respeet it ia inferior to it* 
more modern neighbour Mimjnir t about thirty miles farther np the 
risTT—a c ity wliieli bus- risen, for the most part* sin re the English 
obtained possession of tht country p and which Lida fair to become 
one of the largest and most 1 pnportant in India. Towards the east 
end of Benares, however* trading, and other vessels art to be seen 
in great number The principal lauding place, most frequented by 
Europeans p ha longing to a or passing Benares, is at*ft plot* culled 
Raj glial, at the lower end of the town, from which a public road* 
skirting the suburbs* leads io the European station of Sctrcdc, 
which ie situated about three miles from the river, to the north of 
ilia city, to which it is joined by several baidr^ stud draggling su¬ 
burbs. At Eijghat* aisoj lbe great road from Calcutta to the north¬ 
western provinces— the longest line of mad in India, being about a 
thousand miles in length, from lower Bengal to the farther ilatto-n^ 
of upper India—crosses the Ganges; so that the public roud from 
the river to Seerole/is merely a ports on of the great highway to the 
north-wesL As no attempt has yet been made to erect ft bridge 
over tile Gauges here, all the traffic hm to he caretLd over in frrry 
li^ats. 

A little above tills principal fairy, the numerous Ttitaib trading 
in gfuin, laud their cargoes, and the adjacent part of tbo city i* 
inhabited, most partly, by grain dealer!, who carry on an exten¬ 
sive trade in every kind of agricultural produce, exporting the 
vurionE descriptions of grain moat common to the district* such os 
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cultivated in the country around* A little farther upi iW i 11 *- 
mv&intv kink of llie ri™> Is utmost esfclttsivuly weeded. by the 
Jtifty and estotisivo houses of nntivL Rajns f and other ^rtiiL mtn, 
n,. ny whom arc only d^asaonaily resident iti Benares Many 
of the larger houses, alatt, babng to ilia wealthier dassfca of BraL- 
ituMi 5 t or tn native MerchuPls ami Banker*; but there are no L^to- 
pcuis interspuciisd among ike native community, a^ in a™ 11 °^ cr 
silica in India. Intennhagkd. with ilmae largu private homn* 
there are many tempiee, almost all of them for the worship of 
JI&hadt-o T hi lb the exception of one or two Ueltfiaging to tbo Jums, 
whose religion, being a spt-ei&s of IhtilhUin, is ragurdied ll* cscofcd- 
irs^ty heterodox in Benares. There are also some Tory iargo buFId- 
inga oalkd Phammskift p abodes of rigULfonaness or religion, erected 
at grtnit expense, n* wort^ of charity, for tlio accommodation of 
rell^hms devotees of various sects \ and a&me Mukanmindftn moNques 
of considerable *ixe> whose tall minarets and domes, give a plnas- 
ing variety to"Uio t otherwise, Hindoo a&peet of the city- 

&omc of the atone gkate leading down to the river, are works of 
jtre&l extent, and public utility, but several of them arc by m 
moons kept in good repair. The steps of ons o± them arc said to h** 
about limn, hundred feet in length, but it had been ninny year* in 
building,. and is tiol yet Li nLshed. Tbs stftps are composed, oi bno 
hewn stones., one of which I found, on measurement^ to be twenty- 
eight feet in length, nud was said to have once been a pillar on 
which wore several id&eriptions of very ancient date. For Ihc 
erectiw uf ibis fine ghikt T a largu grant waa made, a £aod many 
y^afh ago T by Sindia IlXija of Gwalior* II waa much tailed some 
wars aiuce T by a great inuntlatanii of the river, and when I last saw 
it, Lbe building operations were suspended, The gluit itself; how- 
onar, was m far completed, sums years ago, ae to bo used by 
the people though never finished according to the original plan. 
This is very common in India, with works undertaken by tbu 
natives, even after, fls in this instancy immense expense has boon 
insurriid, and bat little more wonld ho required to period the ofigt- 
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nnl design- Many of thu other gfaiis Eire of great §iaa, find mmt 
have cost vast sums of money* Some of them descend From the 
^cry top of the bank to tin bottom of the river, wo a* to itrSt eoti- 
venUmly for battling, whether the water be bigh or low. Other* 
We sloping banks leading some way down, before t hv maAmiry 
b«gta*» ami seme of them do not gq so far into the river m cthrnf. 
Oka of them is said to have nearly three hundred atone stops, At 
mast of tbo*^ used by the Hindcm*,, no Muhammadan* are allowed 
U\ bathe, but at the minor ones, the people aro mixed. There are; 
beT^ml largo gbits, however* especially near Ihv we**t end, ilrnt 
belong- exclusively to the Mussulmans, who in (heir turn, of coqpio T 
exclude the Hindoos. If the Brahman, on the one hand, would lm 
polluted by the touch of a Muhammad an, the latter would regard 
himself ats equally ba 3 by coming in eomact with an id&Utor, espe- 
clall j while engaged in performing bis religions Tiles. 

The iifodafK in general, is mild and forbearing, and dors net 
usually attempt to prevent others from th® free exercise of their 
rdigtoUt hut if they inter (tire with his own religions riles, be is very 
iniLublo and vindictive* Tteligidus quarrela between the Hindoos 
and Mnhnni[ftadAns in Benares, are by no means uncommon, tlicuirb 
they do nut nften lead to any He Huns disturbance of the public 
peace. Omi of them, however* a few years ago, produced a groat 
rum motion in the tily, and occasioned a good deal of ligJillng, whirb. 
required much pain* and firmness on the part of the civil antherstiej 
to suppress. It was occasioned by the Muhammad am attempting 
ta re-open an old place of worship, or rather to have public prayers 
on n spot of wa^Le ground, to which they laid claim, as formerly 
h* I surging to them, though long since abandoned. It was of no me 
whali ver to them, being in the Euid-a of &n entirely TtrahmanW 
population, and their claiming it, nod going to use it at uU T vas no 
denbtj a meditated insult ta the Hindoos of the neighbourhood. 
Tlit gauntlet thus thrown dawn by the follower* of the PropliH, 
was at oure Wurocjdy taken up by the worshippers of Hnfcadw, 
wild fill on them with stb’ks and stones, and filter mob missiles, 
and* interrupting their prayers, drove them away* They returned 
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to their devotions, however* next night, in still greater force, and 
"better armed, and another "battle was fonght, hut ou which aid* 
victory lading I am Hot certain. The magistrate had to intcr- 
f wit% mi mo rely the police* but n. imlitnrj force, and obliged 
idm WI 3 %erenlv to transfer ilie contest to the civil courts, where 
jidtlnT party f&fc ranch satis faction — the Htndooa being ordered, 110L 
tn prevent the Muhammad ana from praying on the *pot in 4 motion* 
while they, on thu other hand p were prohibited from proclaiming 
the Asztm, m as to make it a place of public worship, for the mere 
pEirposo of insulting the religion of their neighbours As it was not 
fgjr JLi-tnaJ use, as a place for prayer, that the Muhammadans wanted 
the spot, but for a battle field against the idolaters, they would not 
submit to the decision* and wore, therefore, prohibited from renew¬ 
ing the contest, or naing the place at all. 

The most cel thru Led outbreak of the kind, howoverg arising from 
si quarrel between the ITiudoftS and Muhammadan*, in Benares, took 
plucengotu! many years before I went there, and is still hold in 
public remembrance as u The war of the Li iL” Bishop Haber has 
given an account of ihU affair, which is no doubt, more iralhsutk than 
the common native reports of it, which I have 3 1card, as he had the 
facts from Mr. Bird, and oilier gentlemen, who were at that time in 
office at Re warn, and bad, themselves, the difficult task of quelling 
the famuli* 

Tt sometimes happens that certain Hindoo and Muhammadan 
holydays occur on the same day, though this is not usually the 
case* ns the Hindoos calculate time hy the solar, and the Mufcmm- 
itiadans by Lbo lunar year. Now and then* however, the days for 
these. festivals coincide, and, on such ocCEttiouss it is aomalimea 
very difficult to preserve the public peace, a* their mpealivo 
processions, often consisting nf great multitudes of people, many 
of them Braird : not unfrequeutly meet in narrow fliotougb fores, 
where there fa no room for the one to pass without stopping tho 
other. But tor one party to give way to the oLher, or to go buck, 
in order to clear the rood, would be to confess inferiority, or 
aortal degradation, a thing not for a moment to he thought of by 
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oither Oa tfic occasion in question, the Muhniram of the hiohaar- 
niadae*, ansi the Iluli festival of the Hindoos, tiro hup pfo- 
cessioos nipt, and, na naiiiil, each refuel to live place to the other. 
In ecn«i<i|iieoce of this, a fight took place in which the Muliaui- 
tnadnns had the worse; but in revenge, they threw down a pi]tar 
<‘alled the Lot or MoMm'i staff, held in reverence by the Hin¬ 
doo* ns sacred. Title pillar was nbont forty feet high, and covered 
with ancient carvings. It had originally stood in the Hindoo 
temple, destroyed by the Emperor Anrniigztbe. A Muhammadan 
rnosnnc hnd been erected on the site of this temple, enclosing this 
unlique pillar; hat for a share of the offerings, the Muhammadans 
hm! winked at the Idolatry of the LH minus, and for long permitted 
them to go in to reverence this object of their devotion. 

The Hindoos had a tradition, that the pillar was gradually link¬ 
ing, it haring, according to report, been onco twice its present 
height, and it was also prophesied, that when it* top should be. 
come level will, tbo ground, all nations should ho of one caste. 
The throwing down, therefore, of this pillar was regarded ns most 
omibons and dnngerons u> Hinduism. Tins whole Hindoo popala- 
tion, headed by llm Brahmans and devotees, rose in fnry on die 
Mnssnlmans, and attacked them with every sort of weapons within 
thoir reach. One most)no was pulled down, and they determined 
to destroy every other in the city; but the civil authorities, with 
all tho military force that could he collected, interposed, and by 

patting guards to defend Use mosques, succeeded in savincr 
them. 

It was difficult indeed, to trail to the native so idlers; but they 
did than- duty wall, for though many of them were Brahmans, 
they kept gnnrd manfully on the mosques in fidelity to their mili¬ 
tary oath, thirngh doubtless it would have been more agreeable to 
ibvir own feelings, to have joined in pulling them down.” T„t they 
kept .off the Brahmans, us well as others, at the point of Use 
bayonet. Two Brahman soldiers, keeping gourd where the pillar 
was lying prostrate, were overheard thus conversing on the sub- 
Jrrti "Ahl” said one, “wc have Men what we never thought to 
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sue £heo + * lit has its head level with the groujnL Wn shall all 
Ins of one ra*Le ihortly* what will bo our religion then f :p ** I 
suppose the Christian, uuwerad tho other—for after oil that Lai 
putted, I nm sure wo shall never become MinftalnuLinj/' A sagacious 
remark, oi persecution p.u4 voilcnee are never likely to produce 
oouvirtion r cjitltcr of the truth or goodneea of the religion of the 
persecutor* ihi iLLgli h may occasionally lend to a tempo rary t 
falr^e profession of it on the part of the persecuted, to be changed 
into Mid most virulpnt opposition, whenever elq opportunity is 
obtained. 

After the riot bad been suppressed, the worst diflknlty still re- 
imuuod. In the early part of the quarrel, the Uttmuimaiii, in order 
to be revenged on the llindoosj for the defeat they hud sustainEd* 
had lakes u cow and killed it* on one of thn holiest ghats, and 
mingltf i iU blood with the Entered water of the Ganga* TMa net of 
double sacrilege wns looked on by the Bralimuus, jis Laving 1 de¬ 
stroyed the wrodnesa of the hoi j plneo* if not of the whole e]ly r 
so that salvation in fnturo might not be attainable, by pilgrimage 
to Benaraft. They were, therefore, all in the greatest affliction - r 
and all this Brahmans in tho city, many tbu^njjl in, number, went 
down, in deep sorrow, to the river sida^ nakud, and fasting, and with 
ashes on their heads, and sat down on the principal ghhts, w\ih 
folded haiids T and heads Lunging down, to all appearance inaonflole- 
able, and refusing to enter a honf&j or to ianlv food. Two or thr^o 
dny-i abstinence. however* tired them, and a Lint waa given to tile 
magistrates, and other public men, that a visit of condolence-, and 
aoine expression of sympathy would comfort them, and give them 
some excuse for returning to their li.-iual course of life. Accord¬ 
ingly the British functionaries went to the principal ghat, and ex¬ 
pressed their *onw for the distress in which they saw them; but 
reasoned with them on the absurdity of punishing tlmturieives, for 
an flr?t in which they had no share, and which they had dono alt 
they eouM bo prevent, or avenge, This pro vailed, and aftor much 
Litter weeping, it was resolved, that a Gtm^t tr.n alilt* and 

that a succession of costly offerings from the laity of Bc-nure#! tho 
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a-mil Brjthmivuktifc remedy for all evils, might wipe out i3h= :-taiii 
which their religion had recoiTed, and that the advice of the judge* 
was the brat and mo&t reasonable. Mr. Bird* who was our of iha 

ambassadors on this nocoabB, *aid r w that the icoue was Tory unpn.-^ 
hive r and even awful. The gaunt, squall id figures of the devotees— 
their viable, und apparently notitfectcd negiiib and dismay—thb 
KruuM and outcries of the woman aim human dad them, and the 
great numbers thus assembled, alu.gvthi v constituted a spectacle of 
wo, such as few i’itie- bat J3euare& could supply/* I may add* that, 
thts character of the inhabitants of IS■■ nates is exceedingly well 
illustrated, by their at ft its t fighting with the fury of demons, when 
llicy thought their religion was insulted, or endangered, or ibo sa- 
rredness of their holy city T ntfd it* fanes violated j but as soon oj* 
the paroxysm was over, though no particular redrew had beta ob¬ 
tained F or as the rase Blood, was even possible, they quietly-—like 
riiw people of Ephesus, when exhorted by their town clerk, on a 
si tail nr occasion, when their great goddess Diana was in d[in^T— 
i-oot Lhs advice of the cons Dinted authorities, and went home to 
their usual pursuits. The uifail- is still celebrated iu the history of 
Benares, and has been made the eutgoct of native poetry, both grave 
and burlesque K hot it was no joke at the time; aud hud the local 
authority not been in the hands of wise, able., and temperate men, 
who wore popular in the district, and perfectly familiar with the 
rharniTtorfe* ftnd rtligtoni prejudices of the people, one of the most 
bloody pages of the history of British India^ might have been Hint 
t.f the “ .Lit controversy of Benu tm* Knsli and iitexperbaced men 
might hare acted with a violent, or precipitation, that, in the ex- 
cited state of temper in both parties, might have caused the allkir 
lo cod in au awful tragedy, instead of Urn mg out very like a farce- 
A city ]ike Benam, with a large heterogeneous population, being 
the resort of &o many religious fanatics—the scene of m many uq- 
perstitLons observances, and the chosen plate for each ]arge idola- 
trona assemblages, composed of all classes* from every part of tha- 
country, would require always to have men hi authority, of great 
attention and applicaDon 3 as well as of no ordinary ei[H?rieiico + 
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Thu a( chief inaglatratCj cspeml]y T In ^nu of -=orioiLs re¬ 

sponsibility, This has been for some tirao tilled by Mr„ M^Lc&d, ft 
l f - utleman highly qualified for the oMioc h from the great cijplftneo 
which be iafu^t 1 - into the police establishment of the city, and 
the great respect with which be is generally regarded by tbu 
people. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


r. v in..ri .a S .-T.% Tt■ i % .* T r ttiiOL£. — Mi bmh r at k ks a h e k of teip: v elmu-ii 
O* EtfULAVP-^TFIE LEjJfDftW AKD THE I?4FTlbT 5tUlSloN±ll1f fl-CicLLTIUl. Set'* 

The European civil and military Rtatioo of Sec role, is situated on 
lie north side of the ettj/r of Benares, about thiw miles from the 
Ganges. It is about two miles from tin? city, but fiftll scarcely be 
aaid to ire separate from it, aa tbo mniti rood between it and Lt&n- 
arcs ? runs, for the most part, thrombi bazar* Etnd strangling suburbs, 
so that Serrulc Jtaolf may be regarded on ly us an extended modern 
suburb, to the more turnout native city, including the military 
lines* and tlie various bs*iVrs connected with them, and the spare 
over which the principal European residences are spread, Secrole is 
several miles in extent, and, were it closely built, would form, in it- 
-wlf. a Urge town, It is, however* a very stuttered place, composed 
of a qumber of separate bazars, and native villages t more or less 
respectable in their aspect, between which, considerable cpn spaces 
intervene. A good d^al of ground is taken up by the hm^ and 
gardens of tlie principal resident*, both native and European. 

^crole is divided in the mill die by the small river Barnn^ omr 
which there is a handsome bridge, at all times crowded with vehicle* 
and passengers, as it is crossed hy the main road to the city of 
Jnanjmr, and the whole country in gonfral, to the north ward. On 
the south of she flurtia, are the military lines, on the* hide t'^warili 
the city, and likewise the houses occupied hy the officers of the 
army T ami a uumber of European traders; and also the English 
L-ltnrehj and a I argK building formerly used as the mint; theresidenco 
iiUf> of the Rnja of Hr wares, and 11 nearer the' city the principal 
chapel, and minion buildings of the Loudon mitis Unary society h the 
public treasury, The military lines and barrack* for troop®, in 
which there are geo orally three regiments of native Infantry ami a 
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company of English artillery, front an open plain, used zw a pamdo 
ground* and a public place of resort for air and r err* alien* aL w>liil ll 
mite wide at Its greatest breadth, and perhaps about two mile* in 
Jeugtb. 

On the northern bank of the Bamn* the oonrU of justice, and tho 
honM’s of tha judges and magistrates are situated, and also the 
lioases of some of the higher military officar^ as well as of some of 
ihe natives of rank* A number of these live here from choice, and 
others from necessity; Among Urn latter are tho deposed liojoa of 
Cnr^ r Blmrtpur, and Saltan^ and among the former, the lUjaa of 
Viaiana^aramp and Buiar, and others, some of whom lire occa¬ 
sionally elsewhere. bnt are for the tamt part* at B&uaro^ Most of 
the higher of natives, however, do not live in Soerde, but in 

various other parte of the suburbs of the city, especially towards the 
wmi end. Among those are tha claimants of tho throne of 'Ondhc, 
ene of whom the Nawah 3 Ek hut a iJoalnh, made a visit some ysarm 
ago tn Europe, and was known by the name of the Prince of Ondlie. 
There are like w ise some of the princes of Use TCoyai family of IK] hi, 
or distant relatives of the Emperor, who have houses and garde m in 
the suburbs of the rily, but generally live in a retired manner, Om> 
of thorn is regarded by tbs Muhammadans, as a very devout man, 
spending much time in the duties of religion. There is a considerable 
number of other natives resident in Benares, who lay claim either 
to titles of rank* or to amm&Am with tho reigning or tho deposed 
families, in various native stales. They look on it as a holy place, 
and on being overtaken by misfortunes of a political nature, or dis^ 
f'Ohed to leave borne from state neer fealty, they generally prefer it to 
nther places, both for its society, and for the superior chance which 
they suppose it gives them of happiness in n future state. 

It would seem not improbable, that Sccrulo may rile gradually 
into o considerable city* or a aort of new Benares. Since I first saw 
it, ltd native population has greatly Lncreamid, though its European 
inhabitants have remaiu-iicl^ ns to numbers, nearly stationary* A 
number of now native bnjmrs Ims been added to It, and some of these 
are still being enlarged. The @ima!] rivet Barna which passes 
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through if. Id navigable only during the rains, but is every year, 
during the Jry VB&snn* kept brick by an artificial embankment* so 
itH to form a sort of long narrow Jake,. from which the station h 
partly supplied with water. A plnn Tin^ lai>en proposed for convert- 
iuir the Earna into a poinumeiii, navigable c&u*l| cotnmu tti eating 
with tbs Gauges. This would probably load to the ftulflJgertmnt of 
Sccrale, by bringing to it a great increase of commerce, while at the 
same time, i 6 would Iretit fit the city, by attracting a number of tha 
inhabitants of its narrow and oyer-crowded streets, into mors airy 
and bealtby iituaUons, 

The poptilation of Secrolo and its several appendages* including 
tbi troops* ramp-followsrs a and Europeans of all classes, has Ijwb 
stated at a bom twenty thousand. This estimate is probably not too 
t%b r when Serrate is taken at lie largest extent; but its limits are 
not well doilnsd. The troops, with their camp-followers, of all ages 
and conditions, and of both sexes, conld cot be uiuob fewer than a is 
thousand ; while some of the bazars contain a largo and intreasliig 
population. Of the sere ml villages that constitute Stic role, two, 
eHjieelfllly—one on each side of the Barn a—are growing up into con- 
aidernblo towns. The number of European and East Indian inhabi¬ 
tants is, 1 believe, unknown, and mmil he constantly fluctuating,: un¬ 
cording as there are many or few troops at the scat ion, r at any 
given time. The number of permanently res Eden i Europeans i* very 
small, a* most of the English here arc connected with the army, and 
net permitted to remain long iu n pi arc. 

la that pert of Sterols* situated on the northern bank of ibu 
Baraa* is the European inning-ground, which, by the great number 
of monuments contained iu it, furnishes n very s-iriking evident of 
the great proporiiioii of deaths iu die small English comniunity. 
The principal mo el mn cut Is one to the memory of Mr. Cherry, 
political midcnt of Benares, and the other Englishgentlemen who 
wero usHUftiaated by re on Jannary 14,1 jm, by Yiriur Ali, the de¬ 
posed Nnw&b of Oudhe. That catastrophe took place while the 
party of Europeans, in the service of governmeut, tcis ni breakfast 
with the *Cawab, in the house of one of their number. While thoy 
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vere utterly unprepared, at a given signal, the followers of the N'n- 
Wiiii ruihod upon the Jinropoan gentlemen, while he himself stabbed 
Mr. Cherry* the agent of government, whom he regarded na per^n- 
ally unfriendly to his interests. They were all burfetf on thk ijnifc, 
anil a column erected to commemorate the evgnu The natives t wlm 
are all staunch bollevure til ghosti, say* that they are a Li 11 often 
to be aero strut I mg about in the neighbourhood at nigliL Thu 
gfl&st of Mr; Chorry, especially, in said to continue always to call 
fur bread and butter. Tradition, it oe&ma, Inns brought down the 
report—though rather inco&iiieUmt with the real history of the 
rase-- that* being at breakfast, lio was in the act of railing for bread 
and hatter] at the moment when he was stabbed to the henrL It is* 
therefore^ believed that his ghoat still haunts the neighbourhood, 
und those why profess to Lave seen it, say it always calls for Lrtsad 
and butter, but I am not aware that any of them have attempted to 
supply its wants. 

The natives Lera, as in every part of India, am very much afraid 
of ghosts, and will never live in a honsti said to he haunted by 
them; and there are many bongos that have got a bad name in this 
respect, h-ft untenanled till they fall into ruins. Whenever a. re¬ 
port U ip read that any particular house is haunted by ghosts, no 
c.elc will rent it. and hence its value is depreciated, Skj-motimee 
parties wishing to buy a house uprviwi a report thnt it has become a 
habitation for ghosts, or evil spirit^ ilk order to reduce its price. 
I fence, very good houses are often to he seen going to min, having 
li+-<-n abandoned for Tear of ghosts T said to have been seen about 
them. The ghosts ore* also, as efeo where, sometimes thieves, who 
conceal themselves and their booty in imtanaated buildings, A * in 
other contktrm^ these ghost stories arc generally raised about houses 
whera so too great crime h supposed to have been purpedrated, 
especially where shore liaA ken a case of murder, or suicide. Cur- 
tain spots, also—especially under old trees—are supposed to be the 
rtf Mi'Ll of ghost*, or demons. A tree near my Louse had this repu- 
tol3on, ami none of our ter rants* or neighbour^ would go near 
it at night. A brother missionary thought be might succeed in diir- 
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]10)IiDC! this fear t by plating hi* conch under the tree, and ikepittg 
llteffl at nig-lit, Hu made his watchman, u stout-hearted RAjput. 
piay by him, In order to be convinced that mo ghost, or evil -]nr\i, 
would cow near them. The man tM very uicrh afraid* Imt 
braved the danger, it was of bo use, however; they all mid the 
ghost did Bot come near the missionary, because lie was m leaned 
mud anil a Padre, but wens they alone* it would come all th. Bamo 
as before. 

fi ning one's shadow when there In no moonlight, is regarded, as also 
by some other nations, ns n sure portent of madden death ^ and the 
fright ocenaion&d by such an i Holdout, to such supers t it lorn minds, 
is no doubt sometimes the real cause *f producing that which in 
feared. A little before i loft India, a servant of mine, a quiet in- 
oETensite mtl of man, who land boon with me for ytara, raino homo 
one night in great alarm, at having seen Lib own shadow, win n tin-tv 
wjlb no moon risible, and declared that he was now doomed to die, 
and nothing could persuade him to the contrary. Hu had been in 
good health before, hot he at oiieo took to his bed, and would not 
ri *tt. lu a day or two after lie died -his illness, to all appearance* 
produced entirely by hi * supuTfltiticrtta terrors* 

We shall now take a brief review of tlie different missions 
designed for Lbo evangeliintbti of this ancient and remark able city* 
and the country around* Considering the peculiar rennetbm of 
Benares with Hinduism, and its great influence on the destinies of 
that system, the conversion of its inhabitants to Christianity. most 
{kx regarded aa of the utmost importance, by every oils who mii- 
cerely desires the salvation of the heathen, and lbo ultima to 
triumph of the gospel In India. Thu success of the gospel in 
Benares cun scarcely fail of producing a deep impression on tin? 
country in general, nnd, therefore, the missions here, are net to bo 
regarded as institutions of a merely local character, bnt as centres 
of much more extended operations. 

There are three inisftion* in Benares connected with the Church 
of England, the Loudon missionary* and Baptist sock tie** The 
Church missionary society hiki its principal station at a place culled 
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SgtBj toward* the western division of tin? city, but a little out of 
town, and ratliur more than a mile from the military tinea at 
Smole. Within Hit In at few years, a second station has been 
tVniitd, about a milt further to tin? Roath-Trast, near the extremity 
of the city, and save ml house* have been erected hy the society, for 
the u_-. of the missionaries. The central station of the Loudon 
missionary society is on the north aide of the city, and in a direct 
line he twee a it ami Secrcle, near the main road leading from the 
middle of Beil ares to Urn courts of justice, <to,, u» well u* to the 
country to the northward, so that it in well situated for gaining 
nece^ to the native population, without b?hug entirely in the town. 
The snLurban population around it, however, is very groat, though 
for the most part composed of the lower castes of the people. The 
missionaries nf the London society, do not nil live in one place, hot 
thtif arc not far apart from each other. The Baptist missionaries 
are located on the bout of the Canges, nt ItajgfAt, near the eastern 
extremity of the city. Lenajv* forma the figure of a half moon, of 
which the inner curve is on the Ganges, the three missions, being ok 
the outside—the Baptist at the eastern, on the lank of the river,— 
the London mission ok the outside of Urn carve in the centre, con¬ 
necting Benares with Sec role, while that of the Church of England 
is on the outside *1*0, but near the western extremity of the 
orescent. Going h 7 the road round the suburb?, the distance 

between the Baptist station and the farthest division of the Church 
mission, might he ftlxmt seven miles. The localities of the missions 
may he said to be well chosen, for the stations nro ail near the city, 
buL quite clear of each other, and while each Iuls a section of tlio 
city conveniently near, they may all meet in the centre of Bonn res, 
at about equal distances from their respective homes, though enter¬ 
ing hy very different made. Thus while no single party occupies 
exclusively any division of the city, tlm churches and schools of the 
( hnrch mission, arc for the most pa ft, in the western portion of the 
tewn, or suburb?, those of the London society in the centre, while 
those of the Baptist society are towards the oust end. Though 
there has Wen a desire not to occupy, unnecessarily, the same 
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ground, this division the field 1ms not arisen from any formal 
compact* or consultation among the tuisiidijarlea* bo l from the 
respetitiTO parties having originally obtained convenient sites in 
thoie localities, independently of each other, ami their hubacqwent 
efforts hare naim-ally been most directed to those portions of the 
city, that are most accessible from their own houses, around which, 
also, their inslilutions have gradually beeu formed, and church e* 
creeled There is abundance of room for sill parties, and na jet, 
ai least, there has generally beeu harmony, in their mutual ™tcr- 
course, and entire uniformity in the doctrines preached by the 
Tmdous missions, so that though Christianity has hecn represented 
in Benares hy different scctioiis of the church p the heathen barn not 
bad to wittier strifes and contentions, nor been called on to behold 
PHridianity, presented in a different aspect by one party* from that 
in which it appears when taught by another 
Thu chnrdi missionary lociety has, at present, five missionaries in 
Benares. There are four in edDnexion with thn London society, 
and two belonging to the Baptists Alt of these missions employ a 
number of sehoolraajters and native teachers, or renders, but the 
fcifljct number I have no- means sit present of EUJCt'i Liiniiigr €niu^ 
pared with many plncas in India, Benares may be said b> he well 
supplied with mksionaiy agents* but when the peculiar character 
of the city itself ifl taken into account, ua welt as the vast numbers 
who resort to it, eh lofty for religious purposes, it is evident that 
there is ample *£cpe for the labours of many more* in almost every 
department of missionary work. From the pomlion held by these 
important missions, in relation to the couutry in general, find capu- 
fially in reference Lo the Hindoo portion of the population, then is 
every reason to hope, that they are d&sliued to exert a powerful ln- 
Baeitcs, not merely ou the city of Benares itself, hut on the whole 
of Hindustan, ll is, therefore, evidently the best policy of these 
great societies, to keep up their missions hero in a state of the high¬ 
est efficiency, especially n=t it respects their European agency, This 
ii the only security which can he had for the early raking up T 
mui maturing* of a suitablo native agency, to bo ultimately spread 
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imr tliii vxtePSLTO mad populous districts adjust. Benares, and 
the m ij/hbouriuj? stilt ** and country, have been the centre and main 
ain-agtli of Hinduism for many ages ; and *lwM Christianity, at no 
distant day* here gain the ascendancy, which we hop it will obtain, 
ita mfintince w-^nld be kit to the utmost limits of HindEEatnli, and 
tho prestigei of the Eniiunumal faith would not only \m endangered, 
hut detfrofad, and the Hindoos, in general* would fed like the in- 
habitants of a country, whoso capital is in the hands of a powerful, 
and actiyo enemy* 

In no place, however, would missionary societies require to Imva 
more competent, agents, for on no place is it to be expected that an 
impression wiil he more difficult to produce, or the transition from 
Hinduism to Christianity more likely to ho attended with serious 
embarrassments, whell once the people, Ia any cousidE ruble numbers, 
begin openly to abandon their ancestral faith. If is’ not in Lha 
mini bur alone* but in the character of otsr Etrro|FOftn u£< ooy T that 
thb real efficiency of our luksions constats; though in w place like 
Ih-narod. numbers also are required. Bui number*., without indivi¬ 
dual effectiveness* would rather euibarrai!S ( than advance the work 
required la bo done ; and u few very able and judicious men in u 
place whose population is of so peculiar a t-hurnctar, and whu.ru ul :n- 
tacles are so great, might dc» inure than some dozens of a ugh men, os 
are qualified merely for being village preachers, while, individually, 
they would coat no more to their respective societies, than agents of 
more ordinary ability. They are not, indeed, si> easily found ; as the 
young men who aro ihu most fitted for ceidi a Elution* generally meet 
with m\thi L-ucourngLUieut to remain al home- and some of them would 
no doubt be discount n ted with tlm present day of smiJl things in our 
missions. It umat be remembered* however, that grout thing* cun 
only be obtained by great labour—und by thu labour of mtn well 
qualified for tlm work. It U no doubt more pleasing to reap the fruit * 
of other men's labours, than to dig hard in a barren wilderness* acid 
merely sow, blit be ebliged to leave other mm to reap the harvest, 
and call it their owu. But dome one hlusl dig in the wilderness 
before lit can hocnine u forttJo Ikeldj and Lha laborious breaker isp tif 
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the *oil Ih as nsefnl a* the reaper, though his work may not he the 
immediate Occasion of so mnch joyfulne-s. It may bo a more pleasing 
employtbcut for one, who Is Unstated by many more hands than bt* 
own, to adjust stoilOHj tlifkl have been i\ trendy q named and dressed 
by olio r.f, in to all the beautiful form* of ardHlftcLim, ilia is io 
bl.i.itr hard Id the dreary mountain*;, in toilsome and often nnattc- 
ee^fiil efforts, to detach rough ami unshapely fragments fnori tlie 
j inmov i-it hie un^u ■ of g rani to rock. Tot ilie work of Liu qimrrivr 
is very Important, and even absolutely necessary* and require* aid 
oi^rely a eoaudciablo amount of *kill, but mnch strength and 
hirdjhot.nl. Bo ll[§ o in buildiuL! the church of t;,,. | | n India, there j* 
a great deal of rough work for the qnsirur, well ns work for the 
skilful builder* who is well acquainted with all the rules of spiritual 
arch it eat ore, the uiiiura of ihu hojy edifice io be tree tod. and Use 
proper material* of which it must he composed, in order to bo aibj- 
ted to the great object for which It Is designed. 

In Benares and ^oine other places* where missionary work hn* 
been fi.r some time carried on with a degree of vigour, I Hindu inn in 
filnwly assuming a somewhat modified form. This is Indicted by n 
Linidunl change in the modes of defending their system, now adnjt- 
kd by nanny of the Brahmatts* and other apologists nf the popular 
creed, and also by the increase of wbttt may bo called heterodox 
TH tubus. SyskLuitis of belief are being gradually developed, which, 
thouglj they may bo regarded a* more tenable, are quite Ineonsifitent 
with the outward, am! mor# usual practices, of the ordinary popular 
superstition, and the roumion people are basting more and tuorc 
confused in their minds, in consequence of bearing their hereditary 
faith* no often called in question, and aa often defended, but in a 
manner which, to them, is altogether incomprehensible, The higher 
orders are, also, beginning to incline to scepticism, and occasional tv 
treat the old rule* of caste with a consider a hie degree of tndiffer- 
enee. The tendency of all this, h gradually to bring thfm tmo 
disrepute, and to lead, nliucnt ia^ensiLIy* to their reLi^ntion, and 
ultimately to their practical abolition. Rich and influential men 
are nut readily <i spelled frotn p their castes, when they transgress 
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%Tieir ordinary rilks, and llio way of return for occasional apostate*, 
is being gradually widened! lest tin* gvr-at a eiluhIm r whoaid breja ik 
ojr, find not M-fck to retnrn at ftlb This must ottimatuly, though 
I k: chaps not very speedily, load to the entire extinction oF the 
whole code v*{ minute and complicated rule^ by wlddi tlio inteii iiiil 
government of the caste* Ls condnotfd- The transition from Ilinda- 
fom to CHriatianitjr or to any other system of rgUziqn, tumt p there- 
ford| become much easier, even should there Iks no other change in 
* I Li- jiiitilii- luw i« I the country than what haft already taken place, in 
reference to hphditary property. Tins progress of i’hrifttianiiy, 
however, Ifl the midst of such ft iiiore of ignorant and demoralized 
pooplep can scarraly fiiiI of hying attended by almost every 1sad of 
corrnpiiffP, both in doctrine and practice, unless rarefully iin«l 
wisi 1 y guarded, by an influential body of sound and enlightened 
European mi^iouarios, who have been well trained in Lin: best Libli- 
. ■ and theetogH-nl schools. Tlldr chief duty w ill, in future, bo to 
flXpcmiul and vindicate pare scriptural truth, and to give the turns 
and dim Lion to the native mind in its practical application. From 
them iFio native teachers, who must be the real ovuugifliiti of the 
country, will learn both systems of doctrine, and suimhle and effi¬ 
cient. yira«!titaJ methods^ of studying illustrating, and explaining 
the word of tied, as well as of defending it, against the attachs of 
on believers. Ttuka of church discipline, and of practical pastoral 
direction, have to he brought into systematic u^ P by the Ettfqpeau 
misaioimries, and churches must be properly consolidated, before 
Clirintionity can ac^uiro stability in the country, or have a native 
ugeuciy entirely qualifsed for separate actio El* and independent 
progression. 

Many instances are now lo ba met with* of natives who formerly 
took a part in publicly opposing Christianity, who have suspended 
their opposition, and who profess, iu some measure, to admit the 
weight of tha arguments by which it fa supported, as well as tlio 
general excellence of the religion itself, though they shrink from 
the actual assumption of tho Christian name. Some of the« ore 
even ready to confeiiii publicly, that they ffiiuuot And any 
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able objections tft Cfirl»Uro»lty t that have not been fully answered, 
cinrl though they have not seen the necessity of actually ihbeiiulcjii- 
iiag |lLe religion of fckflir ancestors, and all the worldly privileges 
of I'jtate, they frankly acknowledge, that while they see much to 
admire in the doctrines of the gospel, they hare nothing to =uy 
in the dofeupe of existing Hinduism. The Itev. \Y_ Smith, se¬ 
nior miF-sfottary of the elinrcli society„ in one of Iiis journals 
mentions* a case illustrative of this remart. Mr. Smith was one 
day engaged in a discussion with some of tile heathen in Beamves, 
when a native came forward, rather unexpectedly, to hie old* anil 
thns addressed ms fellow countrymen who were argning against 
Christianity. ** .Brethren! listen to one word ■ l once thought os 
yon think about Chrtfltuuuty; and I uifed to talk ugainst it aft 
yon rlo; lint T read tho Now Testament T read it through, and 
1 hare never hail a word to say against Christianity since. Do 
you the same, and you will be of the same mind." I hare very 
often heard declarations to the same effect, made even by Thu h- 
nmp, whom I re member to have seen year* before, acting a a keen 
and ready witted assailants of ibo truths Many others hare con¬ 
tinued their opposition, hut have entirely drifted their ground, 
abandoning the defence of Hinduism it is, to tako shelter 
behind downright atheism. By doing SM> r however,, they Io*e r to a 
considerable dcgjev p the support and confidence of the common 
people, who, like Mieuh, arc- deposed to exclaim, w yo have taken 
a-ray onr gods, and what have w* more ? fl A religion at a more 
substantive nature—having some definite object, or oiijecbi, of 
worship, they moat have, nnd though, fur a tim^. the more in- 
t-MucUol tocti, may fall back on the various forms of |ianibeism, 
or fTfln of atheism, they are certain by 50 doing, only to leave the 
more plain, and matter of fact people, to the direct in finance of 
Chriitlnu teaching The controversies of nur mhrionaric!*, there¬ 
fore, with the Brahmans and philosophical speculators tho he h 
by no means in thentfcfelves,. either easy or agreeable, are, if well 
and ably conducted, very far from n-.<dess, though often apparently 
Tf they anftwor no other purpose they are, in son* measure, 
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eukulaLed to drive the wolves from Lhe defentr-eleis dock* and may 
help to bring it under the cam and protection of real shepherd*, 
who will watch for its good. When the confidence of the common 
people* pi■ m rally, m the persons and doctrines of the Brahman^ 
and especially of tbc various sects of religions devotees* often more 
influential than tlie Brahmans Lhernsolm, shall live been greatly 
lessened, or destroyed, they wilt naturally listen, with more atten¬ 
tion nud docility, to a now and better class of teachers, Tho doc¬ 
trines of the gospel will met with a more candid consideration, 
and the results will b# most important. 

Every argument, therefore* brought forward in defence of tho 
popular floperititian, or of any of Ha multiform modifications* ought 
to W cars fully, distinctly, and publicly met, not merely in a way 
calculated to conduce Hie learned* buL 111 ft minuer, and in lan¬ 
guage an plain, as to be easily comprehended by tiie common people, 
in order that they may see that, even their meat learned men are not 
able to defend the doctrines which they profess to bold* or to refute 
those propounded by iho missionaries. Though it may take mncji 
labour, and a considerable length of time to e fleet kt, the confidence 
of the masses will certainly, at last, be tram atom-d from the Brah¬ 
mans to the Christian teachers. This transfer Is already taking 
place, to a certain extent; audit wise and persevering efforts eon* 
tiuue to be Increoiilngly made, the point will certainly, in dno time, 
bo reaebi'd, when a great and universal revolution will take plaeo 
in the religious sentiments of the people, ilay it come not intro(y 
ns a change of sentiments, but be accompanied by a great spiritual 
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change of heart and character; find not bo merely a parsing from 
one set of uufeH sentiment* lo another, but be actual I y a pissing 
a4 from death to life, and float thg power of Satan unto God P 
The Baptist mission, though tbo smallest in Benares, was tbo 
first in point of time, having been commenced in the year 1017, os 
an ou 1-posit of tho Seram pur mission* The Baptist society, however, 
never had uny European missionaries at Benares, till about three 
years ago. Previously to that, thc-ir only agent hero was Mr. 
Smith, an East Indian, and a man of ascellont Christian character. 
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Ho hm been a good witness. In this idolatrcm* city, to the truth ami 
purifying inlineuru of tlie gospel* though not possessed either of tilt 
talents or edncntian* requs.-dl.ti m IIpublic teacher of Christianity. 
Living* howerar, in the midst of a great Idolatrous city —hb [rounded 
wiLb thousand i of the heathen, nod practising every Christian 
virtue tv tlli cl meek and txnic 1 spiril—lik parsaiml influence nod use¬ 
fulness have boon Tory considerable, and the native have a]ways 
1 , on ready to ackiiowleidga in him a correct exempli GcaU on of that 
consistency of moral and religions character, repaired by the priii- 
uiplea and laws of the gospeL Though ihe numhor of oonverts, 
under it lk ministry, has been but. * snail * be has md been without 
fruit from Ms labours; wink Ida general ton version, and daily ef¬ 
fort]* to Jl> good among the hentheu of the city, have been oi great 
in ripening the way to others better quBlilkd, by education and 
abilities nf mrions kinds, for bringing divine iroth more fully and 
forcibly li-cfor* 1 the minds of the people, 

The Baptist mission haa now been strengthened by the Rev, 
Mr, Smn.il, and m* of the German brethren, formerly cornier tvrf 
with Mr. ^tarfA mission, having joined it They have one or two 
chapels in the city, and several schools. They also conduct au 
English service in Secrok, for Urn benefit of European soldiers, in 
which they are assisted by the missionaries of the London society., 
who have net considered it desirable to linve any place for English 
worship in comiesion with their own mission, os their labours in the 
native languages bare always been regarded by thorn as more im¬ 
portant In connexion with the Benares Baptist mbduoa, thcro is 
a small church among the European invalid soldiers located nt 
Gbunar, a town and fort otl th& Ganges, abont si a teen miles distant. 
They have, however* no regular preaohor there* either for the 
English or tlie natives; and the station m but occasionally, and very 
imperfectly supplied. At (Jhnnar, an efficient Baptist ini^Hioaary, 
111 Ll'lI itieJ to preach both in English and Emdnstufii, h much ro- 
i|Uirrd f in order to ftEcnrc permanent results from the labour* ul~ 
ready expended on the station, by the agents of the Seramj+ur 
society* and to carry on more extensive operations in future. The 
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grriurijdil adopted by the i-urly Baptist missionaries, of |4uri&g their 
Ogents raided nji hy them jil lilt* con ii 1 ry—'- i’ec-u very im jhs rfi■ i [ 1 y in¬ 
structed men—at stations widely apart from each otbtT p it L to to 
hoped will oot Ini miiioaed hy their BncceMoru., nor imitate cl hf 
others. Bnt ns many of the mfcrion* which they commenced were 
really In imporiant places though their ope rations were too feebly 
conducted lobe truly effetLive t we would not he understood to re- 
oomnumd their abandonment, bnt rather that a great effort should 
he made to put then], an to Europe an agoney, on a more extended 
and effective tatlo. tfmall missions* nmy t indeed to carried on with 
some decree of ancet^, if rituuted witbin an easy distance of larger 
ones, from which they may obtain occasional aid In cases of emer¬ 
gency , arising especially from the ilhrosa, or death of missionaries \ 
bni snob missions are of little valne + when they arc in large and in¬ 
dependent districts, beyond the reach of toing either snppofted or 
controlled by more powerful and efficient bodio-i of labourers 

The date of Mao cumini'aceniant of ibo church of England's opera* 
tiouh iu Batumi, ia not jm* easily tied; as before any regular 
mission was fcntiod, by any public society* in the ciiy t some gentle* 
men, who wore members of that chare It, flodeaTonred to do some- 
thing to promote the spirilnul good of the people,, especially of tho 
nominal Christians at the European station of Secrolr; and out of 
these private efforts, the more systematic operations of the chnreh 
nri*»Qury society originated. The oicollent and do voted Carrie, 
afterwards Bishop of Madras, and whoso labours for the good, of 
India, ought to to had in everlasting remembrance, laid the founda¬ 
tion of the ehnrch minion at Benares, while acting there as govern¬ 
ment chaplain, at - a time when the missionary eaa^ was net so 
popular In lndia^ U4 It tociime, before be was called to teat from his 
luInjure lie was one of the brightest ornaments of the Christian 
church iu. India ; and from early life, long before ho could have had 
any idea of \mng raised to n hUhepric, lie displayed in all circnm- 
s-toucea^ that £cul and diligence La promoting Use salvation of the 
toatliPii, which continued unabated to th* rloso of bis career, [IU 
whole life vi ns in the service of India, and GodL blessed bis 
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Inbonrs, and ih& frniia^nf them are still being reaped. Haring the 
time that he wfbi chaplain at Benares. 3m net only engaged diligently 
in preach Eng the gospel* and dispensing the ordinances of religion, 
nmon*C ihe Europeans of that and neighbouring stations, but also 
in e reeling plaras of worship,. for ibo English residents, and in at¬ 
tempt* to STangeljae ilie heathen. 

In conjunct ion, with some gent] emeu, favourable to the promotion 
of Christianity among the natives, and who were at that time in 
office at Iknarei, ho succeeded in obtaining from a wealthy native 
of Bengal, resident in the city, the means of liberally endowing a 
Free School, in width Christian instruction might be giTeu in tho 
Englidi and Persian, as well as in tho various native languages - to ho 
open to all classed of the cumnmmly. This instUntiou was placed 
under tho management of ibe church missionary society 1 * FEgent*i T 
and of a local committee, genera] Ij ecu sis ling of aevcsrzt] of tho 
official gentlemen at the station. A large bail ding was given for its 
accommodolicn, by tlie found*r T In that part of the city, which, in 
eonacqurnce of being inhabited chiefly by natives of Bengal* is 
called the Bangui j Tela. Tins pupils of the Acbooi have, therefore* 
been many of them Bengalees, several thonsnndif of whom live in 
Benares, as they bare il very great reverence for ti, as ;i, snored 
place. Several houses in Secnde, of considerably value, wi rc granted 
!iy its founder to tho wiilrition, for tho founding of SdholarsMps 
nnd tlie support of tho ioaelicrs. An European head master, and 
airto a principal, who is always an ordain ell missionary of the church 
iociety, Slave their salaries also paid out of the funds, arising from 
the endowment. Tills school has alwaj* been well conducted, 
and h?u been of great nae* For n number of year*, the chnrcli 
missionary society was able to do very little ujot& at Boulrcs, than 
conduct tliis institution, the pupilh of which, in all lIf departments 
of English, Forman, Hindu!, &e rp generally used to average about 
two hundred. There u\as also, from the curlicut period of this 
mission, a little Hindn^tani eh ope l iLt Sec role, il^i] by tlie church 
mi*wmnziries for the benefit of a small congregation, composed, for 
tho most parc T of camp-followers, who professed Useiaaelves Chrir- 
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tians, bat being ignorant of English, could not be benefited by tbo 
services conducted by the chaplain, at the church of Seerole. Subset 
qnoisily, however, to the year 1&U2, this ehnrch miasionctry nockty. 
Ink id" into consideration the very great relative importance of Ik- 
narc# 7 begun to increase the nninber of its agents. In fact, their 
operations, as f;ir ru rvuily vigorous attempts to evangelize the 
city* by preaching ami nthnc direct means are concerned, may bu 
said to have commenced from the arrival of the Her- W, Smith, the 
present senior inisK-ionary, ia the early part of IB3“2, at which time, 
niy own personal acquaintance with the Ik wares missions began* 
Since that time, the church mission bfca bc-^n joined by a consider¬ 
able number of other labourer*, muhtly Gormans. Several of these 
* have died* and some have been obliged to re tarn to Enrope, to con- 
seqnencc of Hi beaUb p .-u> that the mission has sutTorcd loveraly, it 
has at presellt T IiowevoTp still five European iigeut^ and about tin; 
same nmnW? of native teachers. The Frew School above mentioned, 
has assumed the form of a college, and been removed to a Inigi' and 
commodious edifice, creeled for it, from the funds of the endowment. 
It is in an encouraging and prosperous state, under the general &u|n r- 
intendauce ef Hie Eev. Hr. Sandberg—a convert from the Jewish re¬ 
ligion, and a man highly qualified for lde office. He is assisted by tbo 
Rev. Mr. formerly a school master in connexion with tho 

m ciety, bnt now ordained as a ckrgyiimti of the church of England* 
fiesidos tine Benares free school, the olvuroh missionary society 
has two large orphan schools, conducted by the missionaries rtsd 
their wive*, the one for boys and the other for girk- In these 
schools, there are nearly two hundred native orphans, who n 
few y*ar& ago p were rescued from starvation daring a great fa- 
mi which prevailed in tLe north-western provinces. They are 
now being trained in the Christian faith, mid are at the same time, 
taught useful b mi nesses of various kinds, to enable fliem to provide 
for themselves in future life. A considerable number of them work 
at the manufacture of carpets and other articles, and in thk way 
partly support the insthuilcm, whila the orphan girl* am employed 
in nr. edit-work, and other pufruits, most an liable to their age and 
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sox, A Burt of native Christian village Isas thin been formed, in con¬ 
nexion uiili the misskn T nod aa sn many yonnr people are growing 
up under the auspices of the missionaries* it is like ly, gradually to 
assume the appearance of a ClmBtiau suburb of fcho elty f exercising 
a great influence over \U I’VungGiteution. At the principal s tat ion 
at S:iTrn> a new church for the iise of the native Christians, has re- 
own tty been built, which U* perhaps, the largest yet erected for wor¬ 
ship in the IlindiistaJU hi nonage in northern In din, iltid th&re is 
reason te hope, that it will aeon have a congregation, sudicioiit to 
hll it. 

In addition to thin central church p the Episcopalian injsElotiaffea 
have several email chapel^ in different parts of the city, in which 
they preach to Llic heathen. In these lather places, they do not 
conduct any aervioo in which the Church of England liturgy Li 
generally used, but proceed, for Lhe greater part, much in the same 
way jia the conimunities of missionaries connected with other 
eh (Kobe*, In those places, however, whore their native Christians 
regularly meet, a inundation of the English prayer boot is nsed, in 
which tlii- sfirrice U somewhat curtailed. The Church of Engl and 
hm r perhaps, no mission, which, as n whole, is more creditable to her* 
than that at Benares. The missionaries are, as a body, found &van- 
trelicnl Christians, roariiLent in diaraclar, a* pioiLB. and laborious 
msu r and jndicious in their modes of operation. Besides carrying 
on their various pastoral and educational plans, they preach daily* 
both in Lheir chapels* and in the bazars, and other public places in 
lhe dty s and daring the cold season they frequently itinerate 
through the towns and Tillages of the surrounding country, I am 
not able to say what number of native Christian* there may now he 
in connexion with their mission, hut I be!tore It is not vtry groal; 
though then? h now a considerable number of yonng people pro- 
fusing ChrislEanity* who have been, or are being,, brought flp under 
ilia charge of the missionaries. 

Ttw miMion of the London nusfdonary tanlety, was bogun in the 
year 1821* by the Rev, AL T- Adams, but like that of the other so- 
duties here, it was* for a number of years, but feebly conducted, 
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haring but one Labourer at the station. Mr. A. did not preach to 
tbo native^ being 1 engaged, for the most part, in work of a preliml- 
nary nature, He opened schools* however, principally for touching 
the finding of the word of God, in different parts of the ctiy T and 
coud in-led an English service at Secrolc, ehitlly for tbn benefit of 
the European soldiers. Ho employed liimseTf, likewise, in Uto pru- 
puiutioo of tracts, and school books, 4 ec., iu the I find til language. 
Id IB^Ti "he was joined by the Rev. J. itoburl&oii, who WOfr the drst 
European missionary, who preached the gospel to any extent, among 
the natives of Benares. He was a Hum of green talents, and exten¬ 
sive erudition, but of n somewhat eccentric character, which, in 
some measure, prevented his nsefnlue^ ~ while the general state of 
his health did not admit of such regular work as was desirable, 
specially. as he was soon loft alone in the mission, in tou^quonco 
of Mr, Adam haring been obliged to return to Enropa for his 
health, front which hu did not come back to Indio. 

"When I reached Benares, at the end of 1031, Mr* 1L was alone, 
i?pn cliai*-] had Inecn erected in the city, in which a good many 
ltU' iid(td r and several small bazar, or common day school 5 , were in 
operatioii, Homo persons had been baptised by Mr, iLubertsou, but ns 
they were natives of other places, Lhcy had bean transferred to other 
missions, eo that no sort of native church ns yet existed, and there 
were no GUristiaua in connexion with the mission. In the follow¬ 
ing year, Hr. 11. was suddenly removed by death. At noon, bo waa 
engaged in tran&luting the scriptnres T but at midnight he died of 
cholera, which waft then raging in the city, and carrying ofT 
thousands, 

Tn tlm following year* I was joined in the mission, by the Kev* 
1L CL Mather — now of Mirrapnr—and the Rev. J. A £linrmnn T 3 I 1 II 
labouring at Bauam* The mUsion now cotusistfi of Messrs Sfaur- 
man, Kennedy, and Watt, ordained missionaries, and Mr. Ulltann, 
an assistant missionary. There are, in connexion with the minion* 
four small chapels, in which the gospel h regularly preached, both 
tii the heathen, and to the native Christian =, for which purpose the 
schools established in different parts of the city, are also used. The 
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native assistant® are employed m vliifey ths school a* apCEiking w i Hr 
the people, and distributing looks and tract®, aiding the mi*- 
Aionnrios, generally, ami in reading and preaching at the different 
fuuions both In, and oiitg of tlie city. The missionari--* An nut u 
all in one place. There is one large comp on ml which is the pro¬ 
perty of tie aomety, in tv hi eh there Ls a mission Iso use, bniU by tSiu 
first missionary, Mr, Adams* It is n-rathcr large* hnt ill planned, 
ami ugly bull ding, erected tn open defiance of every known rate of 
cLTcMtectnre, and being original3y inconvenient, its deformity hrii 
buen increased by alterations* made by almost every one who has- 
occupied it, in rotation, It is usually inhabited by one of the mis- 
« binaries. while the others live at another house, belonging to tbe 
eiety, on the bank of the Barna, at a short dManee from it; or rent 
houses snllicuMJlIy near, and affording ennrenfont access to the city, 
in which the vorioos school.s and preaching stations are minuted. 
Must of the native Christian families live within the mission com¬ 
pound. 

In the aanro costa pound,, with the principal minehm bouse, a bund* 
some new chapel bas recently been built, which may perhaps be 
regarded as one of the best belonging to the London missionary 
vuclvty, in India. It bus boon erected chiefly by local contributions, 
and is designed for the nso of the nativa Christian church. On the 
same premises there- are various other buildings, comprising orphan 
schools, both male 4 tnd ft male, and a number of small houses, occu¬ 
pied by native Chrfitianft, connected with the mission. One of the 
missionaries tftktia the pastoral superintendence of the Christians, 
and the gout ml oversight of the orphan institutions, wliiln the rcWl 
labour mere aimmg tins heathen in the elij f ns well as in leaching, 
and superi u ten ding, the various schools. They employ their 
raominga, far tbo most part, in visiting the dny uchouts^ and the 
err flings in preaching to the heathen, in the ^mall chapels in the 
bazar*. The amount of itinerating labour nn tier taken by tbi mis- 
siosarivfl of the Loudon society at Benares, baa not beta great* In 
thin mspcet they have not done so much as tbo agents of the Church 
missionary society. The Rev. W. Smith especially, of the latter 
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mission, has travel led extensively, preaching 111* gospol and distri¬ 
buting the word of God over muuy district^ while tlir labours of 
tbs London society bavo been confined mostly to tlie city* This bus 
striven from various causes, besides tlie general fact, that they con¬ 
sidered the city itse!f a as of the greatest importance; but chiefly 
from some of the miasimiarieii bring ho lundi engaged in translating 
ihe scrlpttires, and in other work of the same kind, that tbey could 
not rarity leave bo tile for a length of time, without greatly derang¬ 
ing their general plans*, and tlio mission baa not oftan been so 
strung, as 10 admit, without detriment of the frequent* or protracted 
alienee of mqre Lban one of it* imssiounriei at a time, and such 
absence lias often been rendered necessary by ill health, so that 
extensive Itineracies could not be undertaken, nor are they likely 
tip S«- -#) nnlidAft the mission U ALTEjngthearil considerably, both hi 
European, and native agency. Itinerating labours ure* however, on 
many occonnls highly desirable, though by lhgtuiAlvo& very inade¬ 
quate, in In din, to tlio prodnetion of great and permanent results. 
They are chiefly of use to tlie missionaries themselves, as calculated 
to preserve their health, aud likewise, are calemlatud to produce a 
general impression in the country in favonr of Christianity, nud to 
eicito a spirit of enquiry respecting its doctrines. An efficient 
native agency T however, is bey a ml all doubt, the best for itinerat- 
inland n great deal cannot bo done, with any considerable effect, 
in iMs department, till onr native agents are greatly increased in 
number, and Improved in diameter. Neither the habits nor health 
of European mUrionarira, are adapted to anything liter really labo¬ 
rious and patient itinerating journeys; uor are they over likely to 
be so numrToujq tlmt they can bo afforded for sneb a work, ibough 
they may Trilh much pro tit engage in Si [Partially, and thereby, both 
improve their own health and spread tmtcli general information, 
over the districts through which they travel, and whtrci they are 
generally beard with more respect, than in the'dries, where they 
more statedly laWur. By taking with ihem mine of their native 
u-rsUtnnts, they are able, ill many places, to produce a considerable 
impression- and by viritidg, repeatedly, *ome of the towns and 
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village*, not a little m:\f 1* 'lone, to prepare the way fur the ulti¬ 
mate and general reception of the grospL 

We have thms seen the extent of mi^Eonnry agency employed by 
the various so die Lies in Benares, but must merre to another chap- 
ter some more extended remarks. on this celebrated city: ^hLth 
from \i& antiquity and its *socular coonexioiL, troin all early period, 
with Hindoo idolatry, and witli the various doctrinal system* and 
MiiHTTstilifiit:*. customs of India, is deserving of peculiar atteliliaiL, 
i-apoddly, its itn hoped for trurmtion from Hindu*™ to Clm*- 
faulty; at no distant period, may yet excise a mo*t important 
in I! uence on the fntnre religion ^ character of India, The times wo 
trust, is near, when Benares will he so cbuHgfid, that comparatively 
tittle of the present description, attempted to lie given of it, will bo 
correct, flai with the advance of the goiftili and thi* inEtUulionH 
which it brings, its whole aspect, as it respects its people, will bo 
altered. 
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H TOjny respects Benares di^rs greatly from v«t °* cr • lt “* 
in India. It* lofty Houses, and extremely narrow streets, wii« 
ils multitudes of little temples and potty shrine, and images at 
ft, various gods, stuck in nil sorts of p#U«* ■* •*“« 
all diversities of shape and »Ue ( together with the great crowds 
„f religt-uia devotees, mole and females well na U» nttusnal 
numLers of Brahmans, nud Eraltmatii bolls, give to .1 an ospeat 
(1 uite peculiar. Most of tin streets am so narrow, ns scarcely to 
admit or any sort of conveyance, save palanquin*; and the boar- 
tre0 f these hare no small diffienlty in many places j lor, notwith¬ 
standing their shouting, and shoring with all their might, through 
the crowds of pedestrians, they can scarcely, by any possibility, 
™ forward, while wry now and then, they am stopped entirely, 
by wheeled carriages, mrtlag vain all attempts to pa** through 
the email thoroughfares, or by elephants, camels, or Bmhmam 
hulls, aud snEDctimes by whole droves of qmh or haifaloes with 
load, on their back*, intermingled with troops of males and donkey,, 
au d men and women, with burdens of ovary conceivable kind, 
and jostling each other in the greatest confusion. The Bmbrnani 
Lulls sometimes maintain their pre-eminence with their horns, and 
iaaist on the entire occupation of a passage, too uurtow to admit of 
people going along, when one of these privileged servants of 11a- 

hadeo has planted himself across it. 

These sacred bulls are not, as is often supposed in England, of 
particular breed; though most of them belong to the common 
Indian spooks, having a bump on the shoulder Their only pecuh- 
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arity is, that they aro turned loose, ft* animals consecrated to 
Mahadeo, anil as he ia the chief gud worshipped at Bnuanw, the 
number of Hi am here, h peculiarly great, especially in the in-igh- 
bomiWHl of the ghat* and temples, Mttliadcio ia represented as 
riling oft a bnll p called ^nndi, himself ft deity h whose image, gene¬ 
rally of atone, as a ;r Bull concb&ui,” is placed before tho emblem 
under which that great god is most commonly worshipped. The 
Brahmani bntla, arc branded wUb tbo trident of Mahftdco, and 
turned loose In bon oar of that doily „ when they on (flltw, by per- 
hoos who have made vuwHj in order to obtain souio bouoQl, generally 
of a temporal hind. The mark made on them when they ore con¬ 
secrated t« Malnideo, easily d fail ug wishes them from all other oattle, 
and by every orthodox Hindoo, it would he regarded as an act of 
the greatest sacrilege to force them to work, or to destroy Llieai, 
however troublesome thoy way become* In iho crowded streets of 
Ik-nam, however, they ara coiuUutly receiving blows and knocks, 
to make them got out of tbo way, all of which they &eani to bent 
with great patience ami equanimity, though many iiietuiicua occnr rd 
ibeir turning with great spirit on those who annoy thorn. On one oc¬ 
casion a Brabnmni hnU having attempted to oat some cakes out of a 
)K>or woiftfti/is baste t T who waa tolling sweetmeats on the sidu of ihu 
street, when repulsed by Lmr* turned on her, and at unco tossed her 
up on his horns, one of which passed through her stomach and 
killed her on the spot. Another case, bnt not so fatal, occurred 
one day to an English gentleman, wlio was passing through the city 
lu ft gig. £omc provocation having probably been given to one of 
these privileged ball*, the animal had become excited, and made; a 
rush ut iW g!g h and dabbing bis horns under it, pitched it ov<,r a ru 
tbitl thu gentleman fell on his, head, and bad his skull ffaeturtiiL 
Sometimes two or more of them have a fight in lb® ti nr row streets, 
when all pa$40Hg*sr* are, for the time, obliged to atopy till victory 
decides in favour of one or the other of the doughty btdUgoriL-nta* 
One day while I was passing along one of the strotU in a palan¬ 
quin, I came to ft crowd of people, who were stopped by two large 
bulls engaged IE) a desperate contest They seemed very equally 
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mulched, smIi having met a foe worthy of Lis hums; and Lhe hattia 
might hove lasted for a long time, bad not some policemen with 
large Httck* begun moist unmercifully to belabour one of them on 
tlie Lodi, Feeling, from the smart of the blows, that he had got 
assailants in dank and rear, us well om in front, be at last gave 
way; whan Lie enemy obtaining llto atfrftstagftt p] anted lm h<HT*i 
iu bis riba, and dashing along through the crowd, and nearly up¬ 
setting me, drove him with a crash in through thu front of a shop, 
tlia Email pillars, supporting the verandah of which, were over¬ 
thrown, and every thing in Ilia way upset or broken to pieces. 

These animals are so accustomed from early otitf4i*>ed l to forage 
entirely for themselves, not in peacefell fluid*- or solitary wilder- 
oc-ises, where their only con] pan ion ft are cows nr bulls Like them- 
selves, hut in the crowded sire at* of a large city, where they 
associate chiefly with animals of a higher ut*\*r 9 whom they burn 
to imitate in some things, supposed, general I ft to be above their 
reach- They are tu ho observe# walking op and down stairs a 
thing which an English hnll would not attempt—and that not 
merely on thn broad stone steps of the public ghats on the river 
tide, where many of them aro often to be seen, hut they oven go up 
the little narrow stone staircases inside the houses, by no moans 
cosy of ascent, £v*n for a human being, mtex* accustomed to them. 
I have often seen them, several stories high, in the uppor room*, 
n*.*t only of old w osto buildings, but of occupied hciutseft, and even 
looking down from the flat roofs of ibo highest Iigil-hos, into the? 
basiling sitrccis below, quietly chew Lug Uwdr cudd* and apparently 
as much at home, as if they wort tin* undoubted owners of the man¬ 
sion, Those who attempt to dislodge them from comfortable 
quarters, often find it fto eaij t-aik, as they are sehh.uu unprepared for 
fighting in defence of any thing, or place, for which they have a liking. 

Though the Hindoos do not scrnpte to beat these saertd hallo, 
often with great severi v, yet to kill one of thorn would very likely 
escite* a popular tumult* so as even to endanger tbn life of Llie 
nggres&or. Several rather serious quarrels have an mn between the 
UindiKts and Mussulman!,, owing to the latter having been suspected 
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of the feElnons «d of killing some of them, and eating ibcir fl « h * 
TLe retHOMW in whieb they ara held by many of lb* P^pi* “ 
groat, and la mandated on all MMafvu, * 1 ** *«*«“• 

ii made to harm them. One day, a friend of mine, fooling very 
rnneU annoyed by a Brahmuni bull, who haunted tbo nsighbonr- 
hood, and sometimes made depredations in bis garden, took down 
!iw loaded gnu, and wo? going ont with tbo deadly intent of shoot¬ 
ing him, but was stopped by ood of his torvwiti, a most ortbodoi 
Hindoo, who, running in between him nud thu bull, es#lsim«l, 

» Sbu<.t me sir, hut lot biin go 1” To be ready to lay docn one’* 
life for a friend, fa, in all nations, regarded as tbo highest net of 
self-enerificing generosity; but to bo prepared to do so for n brute 
animal, is peculiar to the Hindoo*. The thing, however, Lb not 
rery difficult to account for, when it is kept in mind, that the Brali- 
moBi bull is not viewed by tlic Hindoo as a mere animal, but as a 
bring, ir not absolutely divine, vet dowdy allied lo divinity, and, 
in part at least, entitlod to its hwknirn. To kill one of thorn, is, 
therefore, by do means unnaturally, regarded as alt act of tbo 
greatest sacrilege, calculated to bring down some awful calamity, 
not merely on the sinful wretch who perpetrates soeh an net of im¬ 
piety, but on all bis kindred, and sometime* on tbo whole country 
in which the Joed is committed. To kill a sacred ball, especially, is 
not only an act of groat cruelty* htit one of the most daring impiety, 
European* have given the mime of BraUmnni bull* to those sa¬ 
cred nnimals, but 1 do not know for what reason, as they have no 
such name among the natives. Their name, both in Sanscrit, and 
in the vernacular languages, ia Bar, a word considered by tfie 
learned, on good grounds, to be the same as Taurus v-T the Givek 
the interchange of T fur S being quite common—the termination 
varying, while the radical word is the nams. The name Sir, U used 
only to designate sacred bull*; ordinary animals, the mere laymen 
of the same species, being railed Bail—a word in nit obviously of 
the sumo derivation, os— or, rather, merely a slightly different pro¬ 
nunciation of, the common English word, bull. 

Though abounding everywhere about Hen am, they arc to he 
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id-tt in the patent numbers about the priurijial Ump ' - They 
arc allowed lo hare as their perquisite* the vnrious offering of rice, 
flowers, and nwentnaentfi, presented by the people* the Brahman* 
contenting iIioewItcs, with the cowries* pice, and rupees* of the 
poor and middle classes; and the McadomU gold mohurs. of the 
richer worshippers* Those persons who have completed their devo¬ 
tions, in the temples, have often a (rttrlmid of flower*, chiefly 
marigolds, thrown round their necks by the officiating Brahmans. 
These urcklaafiR are often snatched from their necks, by the 
Brahman! htlOs, who Fateh for Ihetrb m they go out of the tempfe, 
li is curious to see how active they are* and how Mkisfallv they 
plant thtiuiselcra, so as to pounce on the garLand*, or oh they a fur 
called mil a*, worn by the people, as tEsey coma out from their 
di’Voti-itih, T frequently c-bn rvud a Brahmafll hall, whose mutilated 
horns told of many a fight,, or at least blow on hh Lund* rrfm used to 
statid, and may be standing still, ul ihe entrance of one of tEie 
principal temples. Tic had the sagacity to plant himself in a very 
convenient corner, where before ho nonld well be &etm h he could 
easily unntch the garlands of flowm from the neck of any permit 
coming rmt of the temple. Sly alien lion was first altraeled to him 
on one evasion, when coming ool of that temple iti the middle of a 
gnn\ crowd, t wjls startled, by tho cold nose of a hull* being poked 
inlM my face, whilt with his long slavery tongue he was feeling 
whether or not there was anything abont my ncek, which he could 
oat. As tho garlands of flu went, put on after worshipping iu ib*m 
temples, are strung on a very slender thread, when the ball catches 
liiiUI of it in hie mouth, lie never lets It go, till the thread five? 
way, when ho gets the whole, or most* of the flowers into his posses¬ 
sion ? and then greedily swallows them, thread and nil. 

“During: Ukm seasons of the year, when tho grain crops ore on the 
ground, a great many of thaw bulls wander out of the city to regale 
thmnselves in the green Holds* of grain and vegetables, in the ■sur- 
rottadnig country, often occasioning great Imx to Lho cullivatop , s 1 
ns well as great trouble in watching both and day T tu prevent 
their depredations, I have seen them even defy the owners of tho 
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fields, or gantens, to ej«l them, till they were Tally atubd. A 
poor ■d iking in our neighbourhood, w*S on one occasion, very 
acoli troubled with a Erfihmuni bull, who ^emed to have made up 
Ws mind to come regularly every night anil day, to gnuc m n wi« 
field of green wheat or barley, which In had. ° Da ' ,a >' t1,e man 
eflnw to as to explain against the bnll, and to ace IT we « uld do 
Mirtldn* to relieve him from his daily intrusion*. My friend made 
Ma wrT ant S arrest him, and Tcmot# bin, from ll.e neighbourhood* 

A wan was sent with 1dm to Hid Ganges, whirl, was about two miles 
distant, where haring fat him on board a boat, ho transported km 
ta t i, c other side* In the evening, bowser, ho appeared again at 
Hs old haunt,—our neighbour's corn field,—and wy concluded that 
hc hadswam across the river; hat we learned afterwards, that ho 
had jumped into the torn- heat, and though the people had tried to 
drive him oat, be Tonght for, and secured his passage ever the 
Ganges, and returned directly to bis own Favourite field. Though 
freo to roam wherever they choose, each of them has a particular 
m pot or neighbourhood, from which ho very seldom departs. 

Their usual way of crossing the Ganges, however, is by swim- 
ming though, I am told, it i* not uncommon for them to go in the 
ferr y boats, in spite of the boatmen. They am probably altwcied 
by the green fields which they can see, from the rity, on the "Pl»o- 
sito ride of the river, and they seem to learn the use of a boat, from 
wring other cattle frequently taken across in boats, as involuntary 
^,„ rt -r- hut at all events, it is evident that they have sagacity 
enough to know, thal, if they go into a boat, it will save them too 
trouble of swimming to their favourite food, and bring them hack to 
their usual places of resort, when they have filled their bellies. 
It i* not always very sato to fight them, and, therefore, they are 
cun,-rally allowed to have their own way. The point, as to where 
instinct mod reason, are to be distinguished, has not yet ken very 
satisfactorily explained, hut the sagacity of these animals, to at 
least a curious instance of animal instinct, being greatly modified 
and improved, by the peculiar circumstances in which they are 
placed. The circuitous routes often token by them to gain an 
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object, not sit thv time in Eight, would seem the result of considers 
bio forethought# and erfnet a sagacity, milch alum the ordinary 
instincts of tin? species of animals to which they belong. 

The great numbers of Brahmans in Renurati, as compared with 
other plum, and the swarm n of ruligions devotees of all the differ- 
i i nt orders, to be found amuivg the Hindoo;?, givo quite a peculiar 
aspect to the whole place. As far as I am aware, the number cl 
result!at Brahmans Is quite naknowu. Lib that of the population 
generally, it mast be very llnotuatang, and ns noli greater at curia La 
seasons of the year than at others, as many of the Brahmans who 
are connected with Benares and its temples, fisc., have houses or 
lands in the Tillage and are as often absent from the city, m 
present in it, Homo of them* in fact, being seldom in the town except 
during religions holiday!*. I have heard some intelligent natUea 
calculate the Brahmanicnl families, at about one fifth of Use re¬ 
sident population. A* they are easily distinguished, Imth by their 
features, and the Brahma deal cord, which they all wear, it would 
seem to me net improbable* that every fifth man to ho met with* 
un the streets of Benares* is a Brahman. Bat ns both the other 
great ditUions* or higher castas—the KhatrLas and Raisyns, with 
nil their Bnhdirisi pus of Rdjpnts, &c.* wear the jjjinna, or sabred 
cord, in the sann? way as that of the Brahmans, which is parsed 
oyer the right ihonldnr and under the left arm—many of them may, 
occasionally, at a little dklAUcn, bo taken for Brahmans, though 
when quite near, a person w*ll acquainted with Tndia, may easily 
distinguish them by ihc difference of their features. Tim eord T or 
badge fif high caste, is also different, though not so discernible fit a 
distance--that worn by the Brahman being of cotton, that of the 
Khntria, or of the Rajput, of lint, while that of the BaUyfi, or mer¬ 
cantile caste, is made of wool. They all, heworer, wear this budge 
of high ca-sto in the same way, and consider giving it up, as a 
degradation from hereditary rank. 

Whatever may be the opinions formed about the origin of the 
Brahmans, they have evidently, from a very micknt period, been 
g rare of men quite distinct from the other nations nnd tribes 
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inhabiting India* though tiu { dually |i tk r*j in all pnrL> of the 
country. In Bengal, and Sn. the tuorft southerly district of India 
tlaG ErnlimauECLil fcLtikUsos art mnoh less pure than those of Be¬ 
nares and tlw tiofih-imu™ provinces generally, There nil their 
tradition! and mythology, place their audani seals; while most 
of tho Brahman * of Bengal proper, and many of those so nth of 
the KJ'dua, are not of the tmv EraLumnkal rare, though Mime 
fniniUrsi of thsm most probably are @o* In Bonsai such families 
are belli in very Mills ri iputo, and tiro called Kullin, a name fie¬ 
ri red from thr Sanscrit word Kali, a tribe* or racc^ indicating, 
that those 10 whom it is applied nre descended, without intermix - 
tnre, from the pure Brahmnmeal KuEJ n or stock, and are tlioj ills- 
tlngnisbed from the other Brahmans of Bengal, who aro said l • 
have been constituted Brahmans, by n native Raja of Bengal, 
while ihnt procure formed an Lndepenileul kingdom. The pure 
Iirahmanical families, introduced at a Iator period Into Bengal p aro 
in that province regarded as ranch more honoarable than llioSO 
whose ancestors had been merely created Brahman*, by the fciumlar 
power, and who* therefore, Bko notno lection* of the protectant 
churches In Europe, have not the true Brahniaufcral, or apostolical 
descent,. Those of the true descent, from thy pare Brahman let J 
stock, are alone enIZrd Kullin in Bengal, but in Bo nan'§ there i*. 
m ancli distinction r ns they nil claim purity of bErth, and are, 
therefore, all Kullin. Tift distinction made hitvaen ordinary" and 
KuHin Brahmuns* however, existing In Bengal, Ttfts given rise* 
m that province to the very prepofttoronft, and dcumraltaing custom, 
of fathers, of thu Brahianiikut tribe, paying these Kullin Rrah- 
mnus to marry their Ehvnghtons, in order to mUa tip children of 
a higher rare, d* it h a rulu that the father*! carte raises the rank 
of the mo a above that of tins roalburii family, if atm is of a tribe 
sudldiently high, to admit of iho children being regarded as legiti¬ 
mate- To obtain ihis elevation of Brahman Ecal rank for their 
descendants, the Brahmins of the common Bengalee stock, engage 
«uu of the pure, or the Kullin Brahmans, who can choir a pe¬ 
digree derived from the trim north-western race, to marry a 
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daughter* even though be may not bo able to support her, or even 
to live with hen He merely engages to visit her ut certain times, 
iso jm to have children by her, the father-in-law supportisg \n* t 
and her children* as hia o'iTli, and even paying hi-, bon-iwdaw for 
niiaing up children by hi.4 daughter* The Ivullin Brahman p fu 
Bengal, therefore, has often many wives* whom ho visit* nt tiigeo 
id this way. remving his }j voliliood IY™ their parents., or brothers, 
who tlias lifrp him, as a hired animal, to improve tho breed of 
thrir families. This abominable system prevails mostly in the 
vicinity of Calouttaj and frequently also in other parts of Bengal, 
and t nruishes the means of hnp^wft lor a great many lazy and 
vagabond Brahmans, who b&ppon to be able to show a pnrer 
pedigree, than Llafi other Bnihnmnlcal families of the district. 

At Benares, op the other hand, though there Sire higher and 
lower ranks among the Brahmans, some families being of morp 
boiKmrnble descent than others ami, therefore, tatinn a decree of 
precedesce T they arc all regarded as of pure Brnkiuanmal origin, 
ami nrUj therefore* all Knllin, with tho Deception oF such families 
tw dUmL* originally from Bungid, or the south* who p being of a 
mixed rftce, cannot intermarry with tho purer families of the in¬ 
digenous cartes. Those of the far south, also* are not received 
at Benares uj proper Brahman^ unless by members of their own 
tribes, who may be resident there as sejonrners. It U indeed 
pretty evident that they are not of the pom Brahmanioal race! 
any more than those of Bengal. They nro destitute, unless in a very 
Imperfect degree of development, of the true- Caucasian, or Semi- 
Grcdan features of tlm pure stock of the Haumlayn Hraliman^ the 
general connexion of who&u language, and physical peculiarities* 
with those of the races constituting the main body of the Euro¬ 
pean nations, is, comparatively, so easily traced* The southern 
Brahman^ in general, would seem to he a mixed, race, having, 
like those of Bougnt* a number of pure families intetfiporattL 
Th& physical differences between thcm p and the purer twee nf the 
north, arc too great to have been prod need by the vlfcEts of a 
climate and mode of life, not essentially different, during tho fuff 
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centuries ihat hnre elapsed since Hindnism has be eh e^tflblidaiid, 
hi the provinces south of the Kisttm. They may have been mixed 
races, partly of Brailmimical origin, before timy- settled in the 
south, but it is more likely, that they in general Imam so 
afterwards* by intermarriages, or illicit connexions, espeeially 
,luring periods of war and confusion, when IIt* strict rub* of casle 
wight bn partially neglected, either before or after they became 
tba predominant party in religions affairs, in those m^ro distant 
parts of India, which was certainly long after they bad obtained a 
complete ascendency in the north, ^withstanding, that there 
£lto many undent Bmlimanical monnmeuU in the sooth of India, 
tho Hinduism of the great mass of tlie people, is mulntibU’dly of 
comparatively modern date’ ami Ims only gradually superseded 
Budttisui, and the various ruder ftnrmri of religion, practised by the 
aborisiiiftl nations, who, under the general name of Parrinn, stilt 
form the mnasofEc southern population. 

Even €lirisstanitT was introduced on the count of Malabar heftm 1 
Hinduism was thera folly estaMiwhcd, and the present diatinriions 
of caste settled by its Hindoo conqueror*- In speaking of Eija 
Keram Feraiiinal, who, in the early part of the ninth century oaia- 
UUsbcd an iadtpundeui Hindoo kingdom on tlie coast of Malabar, 
and laid the foundation of the present institutions of enstn in that 
part of India; Hough, in his history of ChristanUy ill India, says, 
14 Baring tbs reign of this prince, the division of the inhabitant* of 
Malulmr into eras lee, which continue* to ilia present day, h said lo 
Imve been made, and it is altrihated to one of their divinities, 
Sbeukar, a supposed son of iLahadco, the principal of the Hindoo 
gr»U. The several castes with their distinction!, ura Urns lies- 
uribed i’—1 The Kamboory Brahmans. 2 Zaires, who arc the 
military tribe ■ but for time past many of them have followed 
more wnnial professions, 2 Teers, who are cultivators of the soD p 
cjkrptmUra* smith*, goldsmiths, fishermen,, &c.; but these art! all free¬ 
men. 4 Halcres, wfee are musicians and conjurers, and also free. 
5 Fulcres. or Foliar*, who are bondmen, attached to the soil, iu the 
lower pan of Malabar/* Here the two higher caatas, as in other 
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parts of India* were establlihed by ihe moqnuvr, and became tbu 
Priesthood and landholders, having been the instramentE by which 
the country had been acquired. 

Then- can be little doubt, bat that the system of Hiudji&iti was 
introduced at an wly period, into the south of Indio, by B cab mans 
tViitu the north* most likely in connexion with the coming of the 
Qottbvm Hindoo Eujas, who* according tn all tradition, would Mem 
often to hate overrun the south of India, subduing for a time, and 
rendering tributary, the native princes, who ruled over the diderent 
provinces, though their conquests were never coa^oliduted into a 
permanent empire. Those expeditions however, would Mem to have 
led* in the south, to t-be establish incut of a number uf Hindoo Riyaa, 
of tlio northed or Kbatrin tribes, who, being themselves rude con¬ 
querors, under the influence of their religions guides the limb mans, 
ism ployed members of that acute* and ambition* tribe, m tlirir abtof 
ministers and advisers, atfcd Jiupporfced them with all their influence* 
in spreading their religion* sentiments and authority, aniung Clio 
subject tribe* over whom they ruled. £upiiarled 2 ;li foreign dynas- 
ties, on thrones ft^tablLsbjd by force of arms, by the intelligence and 
religion* influence of the Brahmans, who had accompanied them to 
the srmth, 11s active auxiliaries, or followed in the train of their con¬ 
quering nrmieH, thay were under grecvfc obligation# 10 support them 
in their view* with respect to tUo propagation of ihdr religion* and 
to uiJ nee their lee* civilized subjects to adopt their faith, and to 
receive them fl4 thu representatives of tllo gocH. Tiio immense Hitl- 
doo tern pi ei, Ktill found to exist in southern India, arcs striking 
mouumanta of the princely patronage enjoyed by th® Br ah marts ip 
ancient times, Those of the uorLii am comparatively insignificant- 
To conclude, however, from the mere existence of tllus^temples, that 
Hindui mu must have been as strong, nnd ns widely diffused in the 
iemth, when they were- erected, an it h now, would be tp-go against 
till history and tradition. There is ovary reason to believe, that the 
builders of those temples, were conquerors from the north. Tins 
spoils of the kingdoms which they overturned, wefts profusely la¬ 
vished on the Brahman s> who were Ifieir chief advisors, both tn 
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pence and in war; and in the erection and liberal tindGwrocuU *rf 
places where they might lino at Ease. and gradually bring oudur 
their indue nee, (.lie various native tribe?*, now composing tins lower 
caaU>^ of Hindoo^ conquered by the victorious armies of Ji^rei 
Cb nailer, king of Oudhe, and other northern lie rots* allied with 
Brahmans, and whose exploit! Form the subject i>r moot of the my¬ 
thological poem* of Hindu stun, 

A pifofltriw, not unlike ilik took place in England, ami with effects 
not entirely dissimilar* on the Norman Conquest, though it wm 
there prevented* by the peculiar gening of Climtiauity, from pro¬ 
ducing such permanent results., in the formation of dt&tiliel heredi¬ 
tary oastea. Tho clergy assisted in subverting the liberty of the 
Saxons, and their subserviency to Use conquerors of England, induced 
the princes of the Norman race., to endow bklioprics, anil erect great 
cathedrals and mouaatrios, Ac. wilt the wealth of which they had 
plundered the conquered Saxons, who, like the lower caste.* n? abo¬ 
rigines of southern India, were trodden down into a servile race by 
tbt conquerors. As the iron clad, hnL ignorant warriors of Nor¬ 
mandy uud Aquitaine, were artifully employed for the nggnmdixc- 
niellt of the Anglo-ltciuisfi clergy* go the rude and warelike tribes 
of north-western lodii^ worn artfully directed and inspired by 
Bralununkal influence, 30 that when they had overrun and snh- 
jugfttod the various countries of the south* the real power of the 
Brahmans was established* and every other religions system rank into 
obiivlion on the continent of India, though Eudhiem maintained iU 
groniad t in the Island of Ceylon, and the countries ea&tof the Clangor 

The ruling families of the eon them Hindoos- are, even now; al¬ 
most entirely of northern rare and features, though, like the Brah¬ 
ma lift of the same provinces, they are aol of nn entirely pure origin. 
Mo^t of them still trace iheir lineage lo the great uncivil lb families* 
or tribes, either of central or northern India, and claim either a 
Bralimanlcal or a Khatria descent; while the great nrnss of the peo¬ 
ple of the south can claim no Hindoo origin at all, hut arc usually 
kntf-wn by the name of Parriar, or* rather, FnMria mctiotn Sneers* a 
name derived from Fahar, a mountain, As the Celt! of tin rope. 
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from Lla-e inferiority of their governmental institutions, and physical 
diivclopment ff u well ns from tlttlr being too ranch characterful by 
strong emotion, ever to become o grea’t ruling people, when brought 
into contact with the uioro peH^ctly organized, ami more? intellectual 
races of mankind, Were driven before the more powerful and coolly 
energetic northern nations, into the more remote, barren, and 
mountainous regions of western Europe, from which they arf rapidly 
di&ap pouring a& adklinet people—so the more anGienL trnlioiu, or 
tribes of India, bare been driven onwards by the more recent, tiH K 
in LViiiseqneace of most of them haring retired into the mountainous 
districts, they have received the general name of Pabarltt, or 
mountaineers, oven though many of them pro settled in the plains 
Some of the tribes nctnally inhabiting tho mountains are in a very- 
low and barbarous state; but are not numerous. In many parts of 
southern India, the Fahifia tribca, inhabiting the pi at os, form Lhe 
majority of tb& people; but in thy nurth they are rarely to be met 
with, ujceopt as actual Mountaineers, or inhabitants of the billy* or 
Its* ml rivaled districts, where, besides their more general mum of 
(‘ahum, they are more commonly distinguished by the names of 
their r» Kpectlvo tribes, ns KoU*, Kirfita, Elicels, Dangbars, Khoonds, 
ic. In their general physical peeuliariti^ they differ much from 
the regular Hindoo tribes, or casks, and jsuom to approach n little 
nearer to the African races, though by no means like tho negro* In 
the districts where they are mostly to be found, il in very cvldont 
that the lower easdes of Hindoos, especially, arc formed of in tor- 
mixtures between these aboriginal tribes and the more recent 
northern, or Indo-European races. 

The proportion of these aboriginal races, or Pahirias, whether pro¬ 
fessing the Hindoo religion, ur otherwise, greatly inemneoa towards 
the soii th 3 where tho conquests of tho northern, or pure Hindoo 
races* never h mm to huvo boon followed by more than very partial 
colonization; ho that* in those provinces, only the higher cl a sees 
— and especially the Stub mails—are Hindoos by ancient descent; 
whiS«, In the north and west of India—their earliest seatEr— iht pure 
Hindoo race* form the main body of the people—the various 
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aboriginal tribes haring* for the mast purl, benn ex terms nated, or 
absorbed* frmrttig tlir- lower Sudra castes of Hinduism. Tim uo 
rcmnts, in Home dngm 1 , for the fact, that ilw common Suclra trib- * 
who, in tlie north* Form she great mass of the people of Use lower 
orders, are, in the south, regarded as very respeelablo raster in con- 
seqnciiEe of there being there a large Wly •>!' aboriginal trlbu* 
called Fnhhrins, not exiting at alt in the tmrUi, nr, at Ica^t* csM- 
mg only In such small number*, ns to be quite in-nfimiont to farm 
jiuy important dement in native Hodfl&y* They never Formed any 
part oF the four great diriMona, or nations, oF the proper Hindoos, 
by whom, iaa all probability t the original nations* or tribes „ inhabit¬ 
ing India were gradually driven towards the sooth* or iule the 
mountain ranges. In consequence of this latter circumstance* they 
received tbu general name of Fnharin* or mountaineer, whether 
living always lu the biELs^ or settling, as a comparatively servile 
rtlCfij in tha plains, nnder the mle of their original conquerors, 
ThU name became, from Mir depression nnder which those laboured 
who bore it* a term of reproach \ for, though tliey wens not actually 
slaves, the nherigii>e& wf the sooth, especially, h at* always been re¬ 
garded fts an uuri&fln and degraded race by the more regular 
Hindoo*, and nspeeially by the Brahmans. Even the £udraa t though 
in the north the lowest order, look down, In the south, with cun tempt 
c-e the Palmreas. 

I am well aware that some writers on southern India have de¬ 
rived the name, which, by them, is pronounced Parriar T and not* a* 
in tha north, Pahnria, from the Torb Parua to fall, meaning persons 
fallen from casts. To fnH, is not, however, as Far a* I am aware, 
an idiom ever used, in any part of In ilia, with fWpeet to the loss of 
caste. The caste is said simply to li havo gone," «r Ci been spoiled/ 1 
or ihe person to have “become corrupt/ 5 bat not to have Fallen. 
The fact would aI*o require to he accounted For, that iu the north 
of India, where the rules of caste are much stricter than in the 
south, there are tio tribes called Farriara—-in the sense of “/blZm 
—the tribes there hearing the name of Pah Nr in, are 
ackiwwledgad, arid undoubted Highlanders, though, like ike High- 
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leaders of Scotland, and other countries, often led by th« poTtrly 
of their hills, lo come down aa labourers, or adventurers, to sect 
.subsistence in the plains. It ia true, indeed, that from their 
regarded as very low castes, outvotes way MMl wfuge 
awong them, aa they do occasionally among the very low caste* in 
the north, as each caste* Lave fewer forms, nnd restriction!., limit¬ 
ing thuir social intercourse to persons of their own tribe, than tlm 
higher and wore aristocratic castes of the purer Hindoos. They 
nro very evidently a people, who never, a» a body, formed any put 
of the real and original TTindoo tribes, nor have they the 
physical ohliraeteririics, with the exception, that they, in some de¬ 
gree, resemble the very lowest of the Sudra tribes, who. in oil pro¬ 
bability, arc, for the most part, derived from the snma, or nLlivr 
aboriginal races, though partly mixed with the true Hindoo castas, 
Many individuals—originally belonging to some of the higher, and 
more regular castes, fdl of whom are very strict in maintaining the 
purity of descent in their tribes—may have on expulsion from 
caste, in cornu^notice of violating some of its rales, or customs, 
obtained admission into some of the lowest Sudra castes, or, at 
least, among the Paharias. Some of the low castes are, probably, 
very nearly related to the earlier, or aboriginal tribes of India* or 
are, perhaps, even purely aboriginal; or, at least, organized into 
Hindoo castes, at a period long subsequent to the establishment of 
the rules and distinctions of caste, among the higher tribes of porer 
descent. In this way, many of the aboriginal tribes, not classed 
among the pare castes in ancient times, have gradually adopted 
rules and customs similar to those of the higher tribes, and are now 
regarded as pare Hindoos of the lower Sudra castes, the subdivi¬ 
sions of which are innumerable, varying in every district, some of 
them bring regarded as comparatively respectable, while others are 
looted down on, as exceedingly impure and ignoble. 

The line between the pure, acid original Hindoo castes, or tribes, 
and those of a still earlier, and more indigenous character in India, 
bnt Upw amalgamated with the main body of the people, professing 
the Hindoo religion, cannot now be accurately traced. It seems, 
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however, not improbable thaL most of the lower Sadru tribes, are, ill 
whole* or in part, of the aamc original races, els those tribes culled 
Pahiirias, still inhabiting the billy districts; but most of them 
having, at an Early period, become Hindoos- in religion, and been 
partially intermingled with tribes of a more civilized character, ami 
superior physical and in.tellertual development they haTe flow a 
greater resemblance to the higher castes of the Bnkyaa and Klitt- 
trias, than is observable even among the- Farriars of the south, or 
the aboriginal tribes of the north, who still inhabit the various 
ranges uf mountains, and retain languages, man note, and ropisrati- 
tioniSj different from those of the pure Hindoo*. The physical 
differences botwenn the Sower Sndra tribes, ami the Brahmans 
ispecially, arc too groat nnd obvious,' to leave any room to donbt 
Hint they ax* cf racea entirely distinct, whatever opinion maybe 
formed m to the origin of the ascendency of the latter, as a 
sacred tribe. Many of the higher Sudra tribes are acknowledged 
on all bundis to be bastard races, originating in the illegitimate 
intercourse of Lbth Brahmans, TCWtrisfca, and Baisyafs with either 
the Smlras, or tbci bill tribes and 10 nUo are the wandering 
tribes called K_anjar t in northern India r but found in all parts 
of the civilized world, whether in Asia or Europe, in a state 
more or less mixed, and well known in England by the name 
of Gypsied The Sndra tribes aro conse^noEtly formed into a 
great many subdivisions, claiming precedence* or saptiriority of 
rnnh, according to their supposed nearness in relationship, to the 
Brahmans or other high castes, btiiug tm particular as the Ameri¬ 
cans of Mexico, or the United Staten* about the parity of race; 
though, like them, composed of the heterogeneous debris of different 
migrationfe* yet for the meat part of cognate nations, partially 
inlermingltid with an aboriginal stock- Eut though the aborigine,'! 
and lower cu=?te& of India, have, since the earliest agea t boon of a 
degraded nice, being many of them in much the same position, as 
that of the free negroes in the United State*; iky never were 
slaves, but bud always, an now t civil rights nnd property, clearly 
delkiid by law, though both their tiersotis and pVwpfcTty, were 
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ftlwayi held in great Bnbordj nation* and thdr privilege* were 
.ilwnj* very inferior to thou of the higher castes. Slavery In tko 
form which it has taken amon* the nations of professedly Christian 
America, never disgraced Lho annals of heathen India, though in 
Beverat other funu it has always more or less existed* till abolished 
by the British government, at least in its own dominions, and 
through iia influence, in moat of tlita native at Aim, 

The Brahmans of Benares, whatever may be tbair actual numbers, 
hflfn it vyrv groat influence; over the Hindoos, generally., even io the 
remotest parts of India, Tonng Ifrabmnns come very often from n 
greut distance if not to receive iaatraetions, at least to have the 
name of haring studied the Shatters at Ben area. The reputation of 
the principal Pandit* is cuusiderable* and difficult question* of Hin¬ 
doo law are rofereil to them, by the- judges, both native and Euro¬ 
pean, but rnoro e sped ally arm they appealed to, by the Brahmans 
njid others, in the various provinces of India* on print* of difficulty, 
connected with the rule* of caste, and religious ceremonial* Snob 
mitt era are often re bred to tbc-ir decision, as vhctBfli they are 
really learned or not, they have the reputation of being no, which, 
in such cases, answers the ^me purpose quite na well. The college 
kept up by the government in Benares, chiefly For Lho study of 
Sutler it, has not, generally* been considered of much use, ovon for 
that purpose, n* many of the Brahmans maintain, that the students 
educated there-, are not equal to those brought up in their owii way, by 
private tuition. It s tyres, however, as a comfortable nest for a Few 
ohi Brahman Bandits, who have obtained a sorb of vested right to doze 
for several hours a day over the Hindoo Shusters at the government 
expenise. They teach little, and that little is of l™ value, with the 
exception of the rending in Scansmt, of some works on Hindoo law* 
Thu funds of the Sanerit college are now, howovur r bring gradually 
transferred, to u better Institution, called u the Beimre** col logo/* in 
which there are about 200 riudetita, who receive a liberal educa¬ 
tion, chiefly, though not esdurivrif * in English, As in other govern- 
jncltL institutions', ibe instruction is conJlnud to secular learning arid 
nrkhCVj subversive enough of the Hinduism and MuhammodanbiEa 
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of the elty, but not cakulnltd to provide a subatiiutn for 

either- 

T\w ordinary plan with the Brahman??, is to receive some pupil* 
in their own houHefl, wlso live wilts litem jia their own ~oni p and are 
qnEtf: subject to their authority, by night and by day, during the 
period allowed for their education. TUU plan is- followed lk-l only 
with those who come from \x dkUnce, Lot frequently abo r though 
sot always with young Brahmaias belonging bp the eiiy. Thu 
learning rommnnicoied hy the Pandits, i almost, purely profc -: 4 &nnI T 
consisting; of Ssmicni, Ornmmar + Poetry,, rnaUctki-, }rythologv p and 
Astronomy, including Astrology. They ako give instr Lie lions about 
tlji_- modes of performing all sortb o f fcllgiuiw ceremonies according 
to the rnles of the Chaster:?, and vorioos other things connected 
with Hindoo kws and the m h:h of casto f the conduct of life, pnb^ 
lio. private, and domestic duties and the various forms and rites to 
he observed In the performance of all the different kinds of wor¬ 
ship, according to the various, and very minutely eomjdic&b-d 
rituals found in the sacred Books. AM these must bo carefully 
learned m SaMtttj as it won [it be very unholy to use the ordinary 
language to express what is holy and divine. 

H takes even the most diligent young Brahman, therefore, a 
long timer to commit to memory so ranch as is required hy this 
mode of teaching, and it is often fonnd that a great deal of what h 
ill ns got by memory, iit merely learned by rote, bill not understood, 
SUM tb«re are many af them that know the Sanscrit language well, 
find in this respect the Brahmans of Benares are no doubt su¬ 
perior to their brethren in most other parts of Indio, who suldom 
know it, ereept te be able to read and pronounce U t or rcoito a 
few passage a of the Hhuiittri, or a few uf the more ooTrimon pray- 
era by rnto; without being able to translate ttmm into the spoken 
language. So much time k p bowcTor, takon in learning the sub¬ 
tleties of a grammar unrivalled for its n&finenHmk, and a prosody 
the most complicated and minute in its rules, that little can he 
npared for the acquisition of real, or useful information, and banco 
with the exception of some logical acuteness, and a confused muss of 
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mythological tales, and metaphysical quibbles, mativ of lie iut.it, 
accomplished Brahmans have little elso but verbal learning. They 
are, at the same time,learned and. very tynoranl men. The lung, doll, 
monotonous, and monkish course of learning, through whtflh ihey 
have to plod their way, often lasting for many years, iusUnd of ex¬ 
panding, cramps their intellertnal powers, aaA tit* them only for 
nulling ingenious hair-splitting distill.! lions, between things srarveiy 
differing, or for mystifying Ibu most otvione. truths, by metaphysical 
jargon. In this nrt they are often considerable adepts, hut 
any dear or comprehensive reasoning, on any thing like sound, or 
rational principles, is rarely to he met with among them. In readi¬ 
ness of illustration, however, and in an easy command of language, 
mid in general aflutenes*, as lar as their ^sterns of philosophy will 
carry them ; as well os in promptness of reply, and dexterity in 
shifting their ground -shea hardly pressed, they are often very tur 
from being contemptible disputants. As they can fall hack sitli 
great facility, from one position to another, till the very existence 
of either matter or spirit is cither questioned, or denied, and even the 
evidence of the senses not admitted as any proof of the existence of 
an external universe, it is nut always mi easy task to follow them 
through all the windings of their subtile reasL-niHg*, analogies, 
and far fetched quibbles. Many of them bear a strong family like¬ 
ness to Goldsmith's Tillage Schoolmaster ,— 44 For even though van¬ 
quished, they can argue still." 

In Beuores, as in other places, though the Brahmans, are in 
general regarded as of one caste, they are divided into a good many 
ms pirate tribes, eonio of which are of more honourable extraction 
than others. Many of the Brahmans are mere seojilar mefi, either 
living on their private property, not a few of them being rich, or 
following such pursuits as are nut thought to he degrading to their 
caste, such ms keeping ordinary shops, or practising mechanical arts, 
all of which are forbidden to u Brahman. Some of them, however, 
arc connected with honking, and live by the interest ot money, a 
mode of life not quid- agreeable to some of the Shastais; white 
many others arc physicians, or lawyers, olfmcrs of government, 
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assistants in the public departments, fie,, down evtu the common 
duties of tbs ordinary police; while not a few Lava served in the 
army, and live in Benares on tlieir pensions. There are many of 
them also in the city, who have private properly, either here or in 
the tsnmtry, on tlie income derived from which, they live at ease, 
spending most of tlieir time in lounging about the nmncroEtt ghats 
temples, and other public places, like the Athenian* of old, “either 
to tell or to hear of some new thing as well a* in the endless 
routine of bathing in the Ganges, muttering prayers, worshipping at 
the different shrines of Mali,idea, or teaching parrots and minds to 
repeat the different names of the gods, in order to vary the dull and 
tiresome monotony, of repeating them hy them selves. They ora 
alwnys to be seen in groups, gossiping, smoking, eating, or profes¬ 
sedly engaged in some sort of religions service, or unmeaning 
ceremony or other, or merely ogling the crowds of people; but 
never working at any ordinary employment Some of these idle 
Brahman* are so enormously tat, os scarcely to bo able to 
drag themsolve* along. Ho nee they aits sometimes nicknamed 
“Shikm-pnrast, 4 * or “ BeUy-woTshippers,” it being very evident, 
that whatever other deities they may servo, they do not neglect to 
present tho sacred Ghi, or clarified butter, so much med in all 
Hindoo rites, to themselves, whatever they may give to the gods. 

Though flesh is not very mtleh used by the Bmhinnna, and some 
ahstaiu from it altogether, it is not, as has often boon supposed, 
entirely Turbid don to them, lu Bengal, especially, the Brahmans 
usually profess to abstain from it aitogether. Many of iht m , how¬ 
ever, make no scruple to sapply its place with fish, which, in that 
province, are very abundant. This i* an equal violation nf the 
principle eu which the injunction to abstain from it rests, as if 
they were to OH Any other description of animal food; ns it is not 
forbidden on the ground of any supposed nnckannew, for animals, 
such as the cow, regarded a, most pare, are most particularly pro¬ 
hibited. The rtajion always assigned for not using auimol food, is 
not so much its an dean ness, though In some cases this is also 
referred to, as the sin of giving pain to living creature.*, the souls, 
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nr sentient natures, of whleh, are equally with the human seal, 
portions of tbs divine, all-pervading essence. 

It baa been supposed, by us any respectable writers, that flesh was 
not eaten, or at least was not lawfully oaten, before the flood, 
unless wliea it had been previously offered in sacrifice. There is 
certainly, in scriptnre, no recorded grunt of animals for the ordinary 
purposes of fond, anterior to that made to Noah and his sons, 
though we are distinctly informed ihat they were used in sacrifice, 
mi doubt neeerding to a ritual of divine institution, the t-pes vio,ar 
tian of which by Coin, led to the rejection of his offering, and ids 
consequent crime, and expulsion from the primeval family. That 
the tradition of animals not having been originally nsed as ordinary 
food, may liaTe been derived front an earlier period, than that oT 
the Mosaic institutions, is by no moan* incredible, when we remem¬ 
ber, that It is highly probable that tbe Brahmans, as a people, 
mast, in the earliest ages, have occupied seats, by no means distant, 
from those elevated regions of central its!a, first peopled by niuti- 
Ttind after the flood; and where the great body of patriarchal 
traditions continued for longest to be preserved with the greatest 
purity, though gradually worked np into the most extravagant 
forms of mythology $ but, still, whether Greek, Indian, or Scan¬ 
dinavian, bearing evident trace a or a common origin in llie most 
remote antiquity. Hie Eemotir races, through Abraham, received 
a now revelation from God, introductory and preparatory to a more 
full manifestation of the divine will, to be given in the Christian 
dispensation to all nations ; while the ranra widely spread demand¬ 
ants of Japhet, forming tho great chain of nations—stretch tug both 
to the east and west of the Caucasus, from the shores of tilt- Baltic 
to tho Ganges, preserved many frugtoenis of elementary truths and 
semi' of the laws and institutions, and even moral principles, though 
often greatly perverted or obscured, which ia a purer and simpler 
form, were portions of that divine patriarchal law, the general 
departure from which is in scriptnre represented as the great sin of 
the Gentile nations, by which God wav provoked to leave thorn to 
follow the dictates of their own evil hearts, till they sunk into ths 
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dsepeat debasement of polytheism, and all the pcruicion* iolwAoim 
of idolatry, 

Tfiotijrli the u&c of flesh is not entirely prohibited to the Bralt- 
man*, it is always considered by them as much more hoiv to he 
sustained by Testable, than by animal fond. To men, especially 
of a*MTed character, flesh is forbidden, wHvx it « fi„ t sanctified 
by haring been offered in sacrifice. It seems probable, that, to the 
primilive ages of tho world, a custom not this of the Brah¬ 

mans generally pevailed, and that animals ware not used as food, 
till certain portions of lliem, especially the more vital ports—each 
05 ihc hlood ’ lhe Portion of.the fat, ag well as the heart, 

Iiwr. iuid often one of the principal joints—were presented as 
aoerilices, The remaining portions wore thas hailowad, and then 
lawfully eaten, as a gift from God to men. Distinct traces of this 
ancient divine rnlo are to be found in tho laws of the Brahmans, 
and in the practice of tho various classes. The great ancient law¬ 
giver of the Hindoos, Mann—tho divine sou of Drnmlia says i 8 hfg 
directions to Brahmans, “ It is delivered, as a rale of the goi* L j mt 
66,11 “ h ° '"Mum*, only for the of Mnrifte , M it h a 

mle of gigantic demons, that it may be swallowed for any other 
purpose. No sin is committed by him, vbn, having liouonred tho 
deities and the manes, eats flesh meat, which |,e l llt4 bought ur 
which lie has himself acquired, or which has I* ea g nil L j m fc " ' 

uitl,, u "°' 1 v’T ,d - “• * i-. 

™' d 1 ” ™“ 1 “ «■* *!>» ">k, «. It .to,1 S ,1„„ 

,«T»t 1™ t. Ml pain rri.t, hi, 0 » D l,amla b, k ;„ In , 

”"' 1 for tl» ..to of it. fli.b. An™*,, ,h ra , J 
rrgnrdcd bf rr.ry Ul*k».n mJoilW .Jl yd i ri „ i „ a „ rHte ' 

antliontr, o Brahman mn, rat fed, but not till i, l. t0 
to tho '»!-•. B, Him loo., in s.nrnvl, u i, 

., B bl.. on Mr, dll at 1..., a „„ isB rf 

roLs.on. rprr.nnrcd. *.*«. lrE h . 

“"f, “ P '“; b " 1 “ •*"*. at least in ,h t 

,0 ; " f D ”' s ' "° a m ' »'“• “ "■=»» ™ 
Otbrr f.malo eleitiee, ^ 
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I.IlhuI, Thu animal is taken to one of the temples, where snch rite* 
arc usually performed, where it b killed, sometimes by striking off 
iU bead with a Sword. After giving some part to tile Brahmans, 
or otherwise remunerating them, and haring offered tho blood, ami 
somo particular parts to the idol, they carry away Ihe rest lo feast 
themselves and their friends, cither at their own houses, or, if these 
are too distant, at some convenient place near the temple. On ono 
occasion that 1 visited a well known temple used for the worship of 
Debi, bo many sacrifices had been presented in this way, in the 
course of the morning—consisting, like those of ilia Israelites, prin¬ 
cipally oflamhs and kids—that the blood was flowing down the »ido 
of the street of the small towu in which the temple b situated, as 
if from a common slaughter house. This would not, of course, bo 
the case every day, but that day there happened to be some parti¬ 
cular festival, and great crowds of people wore assembled, many of 
whom were carrying ont tho separated joints of the sacrificed ani¬ 
mals, and cooking them on tho hank of the Ganges, where consider¬ 
able grouiw were collected to enjoy tho feast. It i» easy to 

puree iva the exact coincidence *f this practice with that of the 

Iaroulites as directed by tho Mosaic law. After killing the animal, 
and presenting the Wood, fat, &«., and giving the priest, or sacri¬ 
fice a fixed portion, as a fee for his trouble, the individual by 
whom, and at whose excuse the offering was made, earned away 
tho other joints of the animal, and cooked them to feast his family, 
or friends, invited for the occasion, in the courts of the temple; or, 
if his house was sufficiently near, he took them home with him for 
the same purpose. The flesh was Aral to be hallowed hy sacrifice, 
and. then it might be lawfully Used hy the people, provided they 

were at the time ceremonially clean. With respect to the stunt 

subject, the Hindoo legislator, in hU rules for the Brahmans, 
says, “ Kevtr let the privet eat the flesh of animals aatelJowed by 
mantras—that is, by prayers and holy toxin used in sacrifice 
but lot him oat it, observing tho prim oval rule, when it has buun 
hallowed with those texts of the Veda.” Whatever may be our 
opinion of the age in which Matin wrote, there can be ao doubt that 
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wlina a xago *o ancle at, speak* of a “ primeval rule," Ue refer* in a 
practice of at » B ast a very remote antiquity, though it may not be 
gub of a period antecedent to the giving of tha Mosaic law, but 
there is no evidence whatever, that any of the principal sacrificial 
rites were instituted by Moses, though his laws contain jn nit pro¬ 
bability, a more full and definite act of rales, than previously ei- 
isted, as it respects the method in which they were to he observed. 
From ihis remark rt must except a few instilolions, haring their 
origin in the Traelitish history, such as the pnssover, and the feast 
of tabsruncles; bnt the non-existence of these and some others of 
the same kind, among the religious riles of the L mil mans, greatly 
strengthens onr opinion, that many of them are derived from the 
anti-Mosaic, patriarchal religion. 

Mdses dues not prohibit the use of animal food by the priests, 
nor does Mann. Bat while the former pats it under certain 
restrict iocs an to the kind-, to be regarded u pare, the latter goes 
much farther in the same direction, so as to discourage in general, 
and as it respects the B rah mans in particular, nil eating of the flrsfi 
of lame, or ns«fnl domestic animals, though they may fredy cat 
those that arc killed in tho chase, if not of an andean species. 
Even with respect to the latter, some exceptions are made; as 
for instance, the flush of the wild boar nifty be freely used by the 
Brahma us, without any violation of the rales of caste, while that 
of a tamo one, is strictly forbidden. Mann says, “Beasts and 
bird> of excellent fi. c. dean) sorts may he slain by Brahman* for 
sacrifice, or for the sustenance of those whom they are bound to 
support, since -Agaxtyji, [one of the most holy sage*,) did thus of 
old. Jfo doubt in the primeval sacrifices by holy men, and in 
oblation* by those of the priestly, and military trihex, the flesh of 
oncii beasts and birds as may he legally eaten, was presented to the 
gods,” As a general rule, therefore, what might be lawfully 
sacrificed might be lawfully eaten, the distinction between dean 
and unclean, having, originally, a reference to the primeval saeri- 
fieal rites. The Brahman* aro not, therefore, prohibited from 
eating flash, hut limited to that which lias been, or at least may 
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In. presented to thn gods; and when they dcsiro to »t f^sh, it 
ought, according to the proper rules, to U hallowed by a portion 

of it Leing religiously duvoted. Many of the Brahmans, however, 

especially in Bengal, prof.« to think it sinful to use flesh of any 
kind, in nay circumslanres. The cruelly of destroying life Is the 
usual reason mogwed, and many of them will maintain, that, to 
kill animals, even in the wild state, is very sinful, however, mi¬ 
nute, or even tronblotomc the creature maybe; so that some of 
them profess to think it even wren? to kill a mnsq^to, or any 
other insert, by which they am hit. Such are, however, very often 
liabk to rflfut&ticni from Iltt-ir own 3oily practice. 

Having thus referred to Hindoo sanrillMs, it may be regarded 
as desirable to know in what light they arc usually regarded by 
the people of India. Are (hey of an expiatory, nature, as designed 
to atone for sin ! or may they be regarded merely an expressions 
of homage, in tilt- same way as money, or other article*, arts pre¬ 
dated to superiors, in token of respect? That most of the oGhr- 
iuga presented to the gods, are of the latter character, thorn can 
be no doubt; but yet tha sacrificing of smiuduIb would seem to 
imply more. The sentiments of most of the people, and even of many 
of the Brahmans with whom 1 have converted on the subject, an), 
however, in general of a very confused nature; but still the idea 
of substitution *a«ns partially at Unit to exist among them, though 
not in u well defined form. I was often in my preaching and con- 
versa turn, in the habit of referring to their well known praetico 
of presenting these sue dices, in order to illustrate the giand 
object of the dentil of Christ, us a great sacrifice for sin, mi it 
seemed always distinctly perceived to be an obvious ease of ana- 
logy. Still it is quite pomlhlt, that in many instances, though I 
do not think in all, the explanation or the great object of sacrifices, 
thus suggested. by us, may either in whole or in part, have been 
quito new to them; though, from being so very natural, it was 
readily reeciv*d when brought forward us a mode of accounting 
for an old custom, sufficiently reasonable to meet with their appro¬ 
bation, though it had no place in their miiuU before. It U inite 
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evident that most of them have no otbiar idea whatever. Lot that 
the gods likv the inn.ll of Llood &«,, and are much pleased with 
tlie Iioltonr of being noticed by mi expensive mode of worship, 
ami, therefore, will be ready to bestow great favours on those 
who go to tb expense of costly offeringa. or samfifes, of valuable 
animals. It is evident that many eT( . u of lhe i in>tlitDS> ^ no 
higher sentiments than these, with respect to the object t ,f their 
divinely appointed sacrificial rites, though they had much higher 
an*l purer conceptions uf the true character of the supremo Being, 
to whom they were presented; and It was not till the death of 

Christ had explained it, that the real meaning of the Jewish _* 

fines was properly understood, ft ml not even then, till it had been 
no folded by a further revelation, communicated through the 
apostles. Though, Troin the entire corruption of the primeval 
religion, those sacrifices are no longer presented to the true Gt.d, 
lint with vague and confused nations of appeasing, or conciliating, 
capricious, and even wicked beings; who an, enpposod to have 
both the power and the will to do evil, but may he bribed by W 
ours, and offerings to do good, they may yet he employed to 
oiplum to the mind.-, of the heathen, the nature and object of 
the great new covenant sacrifice; so that tba original institution as 
obscited by Abel, Xoah, told other Patriarchs, irrespective of 
the Mosaic, nr temporarily interposed dispensation, may La said 
idill, notwithstanding its initmorahle corruptions, to he in some 
-lagrcc answering its original end, among those groat nation. 
” whom the Jewish institutions have had, if any, bnt very small 
utftef, and whose systems of worship, now so mupl, perverted, 
are, m all their essential principles, too ancient to be derived from 
that delivered to tile tribes of Israel from Sinai. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


*riTIQBTTff OF JlEtf aHF&.^ITS COHESION WITH THE MS* AND EifiLT 1-B0- 
L'auATImS Ul DUims&M,—miLTH-FLA^ A* BOBfl*.—tliJs BlASJlittJCIi 
ORlOEif OT nrniltSIt, JlSD ITS FAULT aXTEHSJO* TO MU TSLaso or GK1f~ 
LOK, ASD OTITEn COtTii'TIITE-g OF HAHTEfltf 1*1 A,—UtlttDlMTC UEHALNs Ilf 
TUTS V1C1SETV Ol DESftBiifit 

Tiik origin end earlr history of lie- es-u r«_*ss 3 ore loat in the obscurity of 
anuik'iii tiaiiG* p though there is no reason to bclievo that (Uiy part of 
the jrri^i'iit citT is of very great antiquity < Noun of EtH b niltliTi gj 
aro of ancient date, though a large portion of tbe materials of which 
some of them are composed, bears eviden t marks of having bet is 
originally used in erections of a difTaranl and wore ornamental 
character, than thou into which they have been built in morse recent 
times. The rich earrings, and mythological figure*, to to scon on 
many of the stones, or Fragments, now mixed up with the meal common 
building materials, plainly indicate that they wore originally por¬ 
tions of far more splendid edifices than those of which ibey now form 
a part. Many even of the largo and woll carved images of the godsj 
have [shared the fate of other atones, and become part of the walla 
of common tionses. It Is highly probable, that the city itself 1ms gra¬ 
dually shifted, so that its present site is several uiitea to the west¬ 
ward of the place where it originally stood. For several miles to 
the northernsti the ground is covered with fragment* of bricky tife, 
a ad howen s.tonojs. Even the foundations of buildings are discerni¬ 
ble and many monads of various kinds and lijsea, from some of 
which stone images, and sarcophagi have freqnmitly been dug- Most 
of these Imve evidently not been of Brnhmanical, but of Budhistk 
origin, and consequently belong to a period, anterior to the rotaplote, 
or iinal ascendancy of the former, orcr the latter system of religion. 
"Benares, especially nil'hr it> more common name of Kashi, I* often 
iv ft red to in the Hindoo Shaatan* even as a place of religions Lm- 
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iMiruLBce, so Hurt it must TLEtr# beta bnilt bufy^ those Rhiisteru mJl^i 
ihe Fnr&Da% wane irrittcn T ami therefore, before Hm^aism acquired 
m present Tima. Those vlio regard Bqilhiem, aa a more am-ik-ut 
system than FTitMluI&m r would say that Benares wsi more andeut 
Ilian llluilumtzi iteelt\ and that Jlimlntani was. not introduced into 
Benares, or at Ifltwfi did not become the doiniiiant religion there, tIII 
a lit Ua before tho Christian r-ra H 

That in many parts of In ilia, B udti ism was established at nn ear¬ 
lier period than llindum r there seem; to ho overy reason to think, 
Imt that it is really a more ancient system, it h very difficult to be- 
lieie, especially na the Bad I lists themselves represent tln ir religion 
na bar i og, as fur a* its present form, and dispensation, am roue trued, 
originated at Blares - from the neighbourhood of which it wa*. to 
a Inr^e extent, jiropagated bv Brahmans. It i» more natural to nr- 
gnrd Hinduism, and its great rival Bndkism, as sects of the same 
general religion, 1 hough they ultimately diverged more widelv, ns 
their respective adherent became embittered against each other, by 
long protracted controversy, nn well as by mutual wrongs and per¬ 
secutions. 

That Brnlimaniral Hinduism, and Badhisin were, at one lime, not 
sn widely separated from each other as now, seems evident front the 
fact, that In the Bndhist annuls of the Island of Ceylon, called the 
Mahawddeu in the ancient Pali language. Brahmans are constantly 
introduced aa t!,a “**« propagators of Budhism, so that their exis¬ 
tence, os a tribe, distinct from the r^l of tins' people of Indio, evnn 
when Hudhiim arose, is fully act now lodged. The essential prin¬ 
ciple i«t Mhiiia, that the supreme Being, considered in hi nut. If, 
fs the L uivfm, incomprehensible, unit-soul, withont cognizable at¬ 
tributes, and above all worship, has always been held by many of the 
Hindoo sect*; so that Bodbisrci property so called, hne no duel vines 
of importance peculiar to itself, though it has given them a P rae- 
tical development of a different kind, from whnt they have revived 

among the various sects, who have not entirely separated from 
Eindnii eel 

The strongest proof, however, that the Brahuian* and BodMita 
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iren' not it first m> widely separated, nor so hostitc to each other, 

M t beT afterwards become, is the fact, that, according to the Bsd- 
hiats themselves, nut of the twenty-four incarnations of Bedim, the 
three latest are said to have been Brahmans, the last of whom—the 
real founder of the system as now existing—was bnrn at Benares. 
The eighteenth Incarnation was also at Benares, and lienee thu 
peculiar connexion of lids city with the early history of Budhiam— 
ItBing in it what Mecca was to the Muhammadan religion, but 
ha-riug reused to have the same influence from the decline of 
Eudliisui in the surrounding prorinnes. The last supposed invar- 
nut ion of Badliu having been a Benares Brahman, the doctrines 
vrlueb he taught were, probably, at first oMeflj propped from 
this oily; and the intimate connexion of the two systems, at iho 
anisei f is also elcarly indicated by the fact, ibuLthc Gautama of tho 
Itudhiats is, likewi*e, often represented as having become incarnate 
iu the form of a Brahman. He is thus represented in the Haha- 
Witnan during the first, third, fifth, sixth, thirteenth, fourteenth, six¬ 
teenth, twenty-second, ntid twenty-fonrill incarnations of Bmiha. 
Thus, out of the twenty-four snjqiosed ittcarnatioiiH, he liaH appeared 
nine time* ns a Brahman, juswwdlug to the Bmlbiste' own account, 
who, certainly, are not disposed to flatter the Brahmnu.H—a most 
distinct proof not only that the two systems of Hinduism; and 
Bqilliiiitn eiMsxiatEd in India iu early times, bat that they were 
not then so widely Apart from each other, nor their aiilu-tvnts, at 
first, such enemies, cus they afterwards became. 

Into the question ns to whether B mb man i cal Hinduism or 
Budhtam actually originated first, we shall not enter; onr opinion, 
thal both systems are merely bra neb os from the same primer rd root, 
not being alTected by the decision of the question, as to which first 
beg in to diverge farther than the other from the original atom—it- 
M tf having perished, like tbs parent trunk of many a wide-spread 
Bauian long since withered and gone, while the branches have sent 
out many an off-shool (hat has struck deep root, and now seems an 

entirely mdepentlcnt tree* 

H ia worth t of remark, however, tint tSifc BudhMs ihcmselrei 
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n4mit the esigfentft of Uio Brahman* ns 21 dialinct tribe* or dasa, 
duriti^ the Earliest of their rnytliol&girai period^ when tlio first 
rapjirtcd Incan]filitins of Budha took plac-t. It i* not, indDed* ai all 
liktlT that ll.o Hindoo religion, as now taught by the Brahmans, 
wrif* then rally dfreloped, or its common sacred books oven written ; 
and atill loss is it likely, that the Bralminicai tribe vat t liber so 
numerous, or so entirely separated from tlic other Hindoo tribes, as 
it is now. It may easily be admitted that Bndhi*m is more ancient 
than the grant body of the Hindoo Shusters, This the Brahmans 
themselves readily allow; and that at one time it pi'tvuilsd so 
extensively in India, that Hinduism was very nearly extinguished, 
is also manifest j but the eEuiiu of an independent origin, prior to 
that of Hinduism, ean only be advanced by those who are disposed 
to believe in the imaginary incarnations of Budho—i, e>1 of the 
Brahman Knsyoji. .said to have been boru at Be 11 ares, but who had, 
according to his disciples, been incarnate often before. During this 
last of the twenty-four iocarnutions, Baffin wan a Brabumii, und the 
existence of the Brahmans, in th* first even of lie mythological 
eras, is distinctly taught by the Bodbists, for they say that “Gau- 
tatna was then a member of an illnstriottri Brahman family in the 
city of Auinrawati." As the Muhammadans, therefore, maintain 
that their religion existed from Adam, hut do not deny the inter¬ 
mediate dispensations— Muhammad king only commissioned to re¬ 
store what had ken lost-—so Bud h km pro fusses to have hud many 
previous dispensations, or incarnations, though that one which took 
place at Benares, in the person of the Brahman K*sy*p, is tho 
only true religion now; all records of the early incarnations bring 
lost, end the only information respecting them being now derived, 
from divine revolution. 

Tu what extent the doctrines peentiar to Bndhism had boon do 
voiotKd, before they were taught hy the Brahman Kasyap at Be¬ 
nares, and gave rise to the great split between the Bud bisk and 
Bmhmans, it is impossible to ta y, but that to a large extent these 
doctrines wore then new, seems highly probable, from a very singu¬ 
lar principal of Urn Budhist creed. According to Budhiam, the 
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period intervEning betweon one Bndtsa and another Lb bo great, that 
i3 ut Qnl^p baa the whole ay stem of his religion become corrupted, bat 
ev^ry record of Its existence on earth baa perished. This remark- 
Able admission at oure pro ires, that all the pretfinsious of Badhlam, 
to an antiquity beynad the last, or only real Eudbn, its founder, 
who was ft BraImmo r \$ a mere fkeiion, invented to give the system 
an ancient and venerable appeJimwn in the eyes of it* votaries - t 
and as Mniwnnnad professed, merely to restore the religion of the 
patriarchs* so the Endha of BonaroR* professed only to reprodneo a 
religion which had been Tost, and the whole of whose original re¬ 
cord* had perished, and did not claim to bo Its actual founder. 
Benares, according, therefore, to the Ikdhkt*, is tin place where 
the present dispensalion of their religion originated, (the preriou* 
periods of it, we may uL once regard aa fehaluns,) as Its doctrines 
were hen? first taught by n lirnhraan, regarded by them ils the last 
incarnation of Eudha. It is thus also clearly admitted by the End- 
hist writers, that, whatever may have been the extent io which the 
present system of Bnthmaniml Ifindnism had been then developed, 
the Brali mans e sift ted in India as a distinct race, or tribe, and were 
tbem^lves the founders, anil chief propagators, of Bndlibm* as it 
now exists, That Budhism, therefore, was at first an off-shont, If 
li-t from Hinduism Itarif, at least from the same original skin, 
when it was probably still but a small plant, seems nest to certain.. 
That it was first preached at Benares, gives a peculiar interest to 
this remarkable city, an the chief point from which, Ln connexion 
with the neighbouring province of Bahsir, the two most celebrated 
Bvatems of philosophic and pantheistic paganism, have emanated, 
and teen tncroasfnlly propagated OT*r the civilized world, ft^uir- 
ing, and still exercising 1 , an extraordinary influence over the cha¬ 
racter And destinies of the most distinguished nations of eastern 
Asia, oad greatly modifying to the present hour, the various 
system* of philosophy known evtw in western Europe, ns well ns 
some of the doctrines held by cortain portions of the Christian 
choreht 

AH the three last incarnations of Badha are said to have hern 
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Brahmant, thus carrying the Bud hist acltiowteKlgeraGiit of ibu pre¬ 
vious eii&loni:fl of the BrahuuuiA ns n ^pirate race, if not as a reli¬ 
gions order, fur into ihe mythological, . r faboJous erus T before the 
Bndhiat system* as now known wan, according to its own traditions, 
taught as a divine revelation- But though botll systems, tn all pro- 
I'ability, originally sprang from the same root, their rtspsciiro nd- 
be rents became afterwards irrE con eiH 1 able enemies, in cnn^i>i[UeDn 
of tlurce T Mid long continued struggles for ns tendency. Tbidr Am- 
lrinc8 t find religious practices, by protracted antagonism, tn-mrao 
trioi-i and triora opposed to each other,, The Brahmans still regard 
the BudblsUs, of every sect* ns most incorrigible atheists ■ nnd Unit 
their dnclrinoH have n strong tendency to atheism, there can ho 
little doubt ; while, in their turn, the Bndhiftta look on the Brulu 
minis with hatred ami aversion. The Brahmans of Benares, fhpc- 
dally, always insist that the Jnina T a sect of Endhists, who hn\n 
still several temples in the city, were formerly in the habit of 
annually sacrificing a Brahman* but that now, being prevented 
from doing so, hy the civil ftullioritks, they merely sacrifli i L one hi 
effigy. I have not been able to us^ Haiti, whether or not this 
latter practice actually crisis, ub the Jains nre not so willing nd the 
FBudoos to admit strangerf! to witness thair sacred rites; bm 1 
have every reason to think, that, in this niltiir at least, they fire <sa- 
Jnmninttid; nor is it very likely tlint such nn insulting practice 
conM he carried on -with impunity, in the suidjit of such a Bs riium- 
nicnl population sis that of Ben.nreE i unless in a very secret luiuikf. 

That at nu early poriod of its history, Budhism was propagated 
at* and from Benares *—um might naturally be expected, from Us 
being tie scene of some of He in carnations of the supreme Bulba, 
and of a still greater number of the subordinate of the BulliEirt 
system* Gaul man, is manifest from e listing records of the progress 
of il 1 : doctrines^ both in India itAtilf, and in the Island of Ceylon. as 
well ns in other conti tries adjacent to Hindustan, such as Cashmere, 
Nt'pal* Burma, and ^inra. The pro^rt 1 ^ of Bndhism, in general* 
that of Bralimanical TTindnism, in India, was from north to 
south. It reached the inland of Ceylon, however, not a* might have 
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expected, from southern 1 nJ.L:t, but by sea, ilir^ellr from 
Bengal, and Bjihor, about the year 307 before the Christian era, bnt 
was not introduced, i a to China, till about thirty-three years after 
the me of Christ iimlty in western Asia,* 

According to the Mahawnnsa, of nnnnlfl of Ceylon, that island 
would seem to have been originally peeked with savages, who, an 
mual in nndftut mythological writing** nro represented as demons 
or beings of a rude and ntifibhitivouK character, but possessed of 
superhuman powers. These wore subdued by adventurers from 
northern India, who, having sailed from the Ganges, in quest of 
new ju-ttleqieD.is, lauded in Ceylon, whore they overran and 
guted the inland, and having driven many of the savage tribe*, 
represented aa Vakha!*, or demons, to tbs mountains in tlio interior, 
formed volomaa, especially on the coast, composed of the oanto races 
of men as then inhabited northern India, This seems the only 
rational interpretation of ike Fhli legends respecting tho hero 
Wijaiyo, wbo is *iiid to have conquered, and subjected to his control, 
the Yakhm? of lluylon, the ultimate con sequence of whoso conquest 
whj the introduction of Budhlsm, to that far famed island. Tlio 
traditionary aceoilttla of him, arc contained in the seventh chapter 
of tho Slahawaiteu; whore he is said to have been the son of tho 
king of Lila, in northern India, and in early life a very trouble¬ 
some and profligate character. On this account lie and Mb com¬ 
panions in mischief, seven hundred in number, were banished by tho 
Ung his father, having drat had their Leads diaved. Having been 
forced on hoard a ves^elj they were turned out to sea, their wives 
being placed on another vessel, and their children on a third. 

* 41 Gfltnm* IMba. h. Tfhtm h tEttudliig Ed rht e.re«d ■ -f ih? Bl;i51iL. t«, d>» nhthi* 
iflhunp of tteir LtkEflucat dfilfc* iumiar w hit n-rf-ramT, within rDvr-ihid. eMKfisJ ua 
111* dpil>» miiliniii. in fclin yn-r Heftirer rbnut ft- 8 , in Ehm IiftcKnEb jr.nr rf |Hi TJ’ipn of 
Bimhbiira, t e r e igii tif MngtuSlUp fwho brcuna «. eanvett to EudLlim) nn:l di^d in 
ihti ynj.r 043 EtffsiTfl Omit.. 1 ' lEiimdlirticin Ich Ibe Bfl&iWtMrtii bj tlic Hrm, (i, 
TurtiiHir* Bnq. BiiilMBQW lh^vvrpri? T urn cniriMflucafl mto Be:iai^s nbanE ihn cath- 
mcni’uci-juL of th* fijibyloqbh flHpllifJty T and Buillm Ji eU nbgirt tha thn*. tLii Daniel 
¥#*ft recrflvlag liBS rlii&ni uf Ella fill lirn ftefttLGIfll r*f | Jiff frilly! uLLti &f Itl'B « OtEll- 
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After being turned adrift* fl-i the tradition goes, lb* thrift parlies 
fiontett in different direction^ and Bellied it] ■ Insurant countries. 
The men landed on tliv i limd of Ceylon, where Wij.ir, o, 
ttuEiie m(sails, the conqueror, after many very wonderful Hint super¬ 
natural ndveutm-ija, was completely Victorians over the Yakima, or 
demons, and having snbdned them, to bis authority, reigned ov, r the 
island, and become the founder of a kingdom. and dynasty, which 
Eonrisbed for long, and thus connected the hiatory of Ceylon' with 
that of northern India. After eonqnering Ceylon, Wijaiyo, Bttid p 
to have formed several settle men Is for himndf and bib followers 
timl to bare sent to tho continent of Indio to obtain in marriage tlic 
daughter of Pniiduwo king of Madhuriil, aflw which he continued 
for long to rule over the country willl jilBlid &n4 ditemion, On 
hi* death, there being no direct heir to the throne oi Ceylon, his 
brothers son from India succeeded 1dm. This prineu obtained in 
marriage tSin ihingUter of a Jliija from northern lad in* thus keeping 
up the connexion of the reigning family of Ceylon, with the country 
from which it had first migrated. This race of the conquerors of 
Ceylon contLmifjd lo reign over the island for age^ T forming their 
marriage con oes ions ehiefiy with the families) of the RAjus of 
Port hem India, from whom they themselves had originally sprung 
In consequence, it appears, of this connexion, Eudhism was intro¬ 
duced into Ceylon, from ling adit, now caUed Bxihar, op the Ganges, 
by the ange MaMndp r according to the Uudhi&t aimak, in tho yt-ur 
307 before Christ, in the reign of ilcwanaupintksa, king of the 
Mind, 

The sago Muhin do t . the great EaiLliiat missionary from northern 
India to Ceylon, was the son of Assoka, king of FulAllptorfc,—the 
Falibolhra of the undent Grouk writers., which, m we have seen, 
most likely slood near the present xiio of Patna in Uiti province of 
Ikihsiiy—the Mag ad h of the ancient Hindoos. After Mabindo, who 
is represented ns a sage of groat holiness and possessed of super- 
natural jiowcr-s^ had tang hi the religion of Uudba, to the king, the 
nobler, And many of the people of Ceylon, he f* anid Lo have *6nl lo 
Balia r for kin elater, who was a priestess of Bnilhism, lo commnnl- 
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rate that religion to tli+< women of the island. Tints prince-h, 
taking with her eleven nth* r priest.*! sms. carrying along with them 
tk brant'll of the sacred By tree nJ‘ rJin 1 hull lists, planted in a 
grildec tusc, “ attended by eighU>«ii proton* of royal rate, eight 
IirjihmELfss, uud eight of each other crate*” embarked oil the Ganges 
aloiiL' with the inn basso dors from CeyIoji T and., suiting from thu 
Lin Lit h ' ■ f the river, readied that bland hy sea, Tbtre she acted a a 
the High Fries to&a of Budhtam, ordaining tlie king’a daughter, and 
mauT other ladies, to the sacred ollteo. The fact that she is ft&M to 
Itave been accompanied on tins important mission by eight Brab- 
rnana, shows that, abonE three hundred years before Christ., Urn- 
duL?su and Uudhism ire re not ho greatly removed from each other a.* 
they now appear to be, but would se'ctii merely to Slave been setts of 
the same general religion. The mention* also* of tW various other 
jr]‘i tic. p-iil caste.-, iif the ffindoor, dearly shows that the distinction* 
of f.Lito worti thon known* ami, eonseiiEEi-ntly, ihai Hinduism.* as far 
as this celebrated Lu^tltut.u U concerned, was even then more or 
Iras developed into the form kei whififa it now exists, as the BndliMa 
themselves have no system of koredifcitry tribes, or castes of any 
kind. 

While it would seem that th& province of linhdr wai the prin¬ 
cipal part of the country where BudMsm most nourished* Benares 
waj evidently mncli eonciecU.i with its propagation over the rest ot 
Ikb, E mil i a in represented in the Mohair ansa n^ rising from his 
meditations in the Mahiisagiirn garden, in the inland of Onyion* and 
thus resolving -“For the spiritual welfare of the lnimbitanlft of 
this land, let the chief Then, [ot priestess) Sudhamma, toother 
with her retinue of priestesses* rspotr hither; bringing with her the 
right. branch of the nigrodlm Bo tree, obtaining it from king Klssn 
at Bannrasi n&gar fa Janabndwipa”—Hint is, at Benares ill India 
proper. This bjwwJ branch, nr slip, of the holy tree, the planting 
of which wre emblematical of, and essential to, tha establishment of 
Bqdhism in Ceylon* wns to bfi obtained from Benares, which mnwt* 
therefore* at that period— xh rj about three hundred year* before 
i’lirist—have been regarded by the Budhist* a* a place of sacred 
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importance. The priestess having obtained tills sacred branch at 
Benares planted it in n golden vase, and with a great retinue pm- 
eeeded with it down thti Criuigea } and then haring gone with it by 
sea to € nylon, dfHvflred it to tho monarch of that island, by whom 
it wan planted in tile sacred garden. 

That Budilina at its very rise* long before this perirnl, esta¬ 
blished at Ben area, and propagated from that city and tlm n n igh- 
bonring dislfiet* over other parts of tndiri 3 and the .surrounding 
countries h very plainly averted in the ancient records of that re¬ 
ligion, Tl in said, by the early writer so often finoied a “ Th^ 
hiipremo trout am a Bad ha—thus in due order—fulfilled all the pro- 
biuiflEntry course*,, and obtained tlie supreme omniscient Dudhahood, 
that ha might redeem mankind from itie mi&erie* of sill. At Hie 
foot of the Bo tree at tJruwalayn, in the kingdom of Magfidh, 
[South Bahir) on the day of the full moon of the month BaMhha 
this great divine sage, achieved the supreme all-perftot Budlm- 
hood. Tilts divine sojourner, displaying the Bnpreme bcatJtndOj de¬ 
rived by tlie JIdbI emancipation front bimma afflictiona* tarried la 
this neighbourhood for seven times seven days. Proceeding from 
thence to Banarnsi, (Benarc^) be proclaimed tho supremacy of his 
faitlij and while y*i sojourning daring Ihe Wnssa, lie procured 
for aisty onuvorU the sanctification of the ArhTiat Dispersing 
abroad these disciples, for the purpose of propagating Mm doctrines, 
and, thereafter^ having himsolf converted thirty (princes) &f the in¬ 
separably allied tribe of Ehadda ; the Saviour, with a view to con¬ 
verting Kas&apa and his thousand jiitilans. look up his tx bode at 
UmwaSava, daring the Human ta devoting himself to their in* trac¬ 
tion.”* This psusiage, from the Bndhi&t annals, therefore* distinctly 
fisi*eth that tho founder of BudhUm frfrt promulgated Ms doctrines 
ftt Benares long before the year 307 before didst—the generally 
rocrived data of the introduction, or rather establishment, of hh 
religion in the Island of Ceylon, and iU more univnnml propagation 
in the inrrounding countries; and, therefore, proves tho existence 
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of Urn oiland of lilt Ei ulimanigal ord*r wltli whom the doctrine 
i«f Hudltism originated in it, at a period not probably leas than itv>- 
hundred years earlinr than the Christian era. 

At tliu time when Alexander the Great invaded north-western 
India, the End hist kingdom of Mngadh was flourishing and thft 
power of its fiovoroigM alarmed the Greek army of tbs Macedonian 
ad venturer, and induced him to retrace his steps without attempting 
to eras* the Sutkdje* or advance to attack the rich and powerful 
states on the Ganges. But the fact that Benares existed, though 
not Hi the seat of a powerful kingdom, but still as a place «f 
religions importance—sending out missionaries to teach Bud bis ru, 
Jong before the first great empires of the world, in western Asia, 
reached the crisis of their fate, and were broken np by the first re¬ 
coil of the European on the A sialic nations—in a fact of Intiroat m 
the history of mankind, am! places Benares among the few cities of 
the ancient world that have aarrmd the wreck of nations. Still 
more interesting i* the fact, that, through all the great changes that 
hctve pa#u d around it, itn character ns n place of religious influence, 
should have been retained. 

The Aaal with which the Budhists propagated iholr doctrines wua 
evidently very great. It has sometimes been asserted, that Christi¬ 
anity alone has a missionary character, but tills is a very great mis¬ 
take. All great systems that profits to be founded on a divine 
revelation, with the partial exception of the Mosaic di&petisaliou, 
which, though it admitted converts* w m nut actively nggresslv*, 
have, at l^ast in tfudr origin and early it ages, been propagated by 
living teacher*, who have ^enlouilv engaged, in work aualogons to 
that of tho Christian tubhinnary ; though, no donhl + force ns well as 
pcranation him, in many vases, been employed. Even Muhammad¬ 
anism, which is merely a mongrel creed between Jndabua and 
Christianity, and not deserving Urn name of a doctrinal system, won 
nt first dependent on preaching for ito .niuuwu i and though it baa 
employed the sword, it has depended, and still depend a* more f«r 
its real programs on the activity of its public teachers. Both Hin¬ 
duism and BudE ils in were* in -eariy ages, propagated, by mentis of 
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mbftionBj over tha great and populon* rpgions of the east ■ though* 
wherever ibbr of these two gmti^ligioiu became fully e&lfkhliidi fi i P 
especially the former, they settled down into hereditary BysUm^ 
uud gradually lost the expansh'K power of original principles 
The principle of proportion has at no time, however, been ci- 
tingniahod even in HuutfUflm, hut has manifested itself in the con¬ 
stant rUe nod agitatiytt of new systems of doctrine and prncLirop 
lending to lbe formation of Innumerable juacts and purlins within Ha 
muj pale, ao that, as with Christianity, thu spirit i*f proselytism, 
when pent up r lias not otmiied to exist, and tins not become inactive t 
Lut has spent itself on party feuds. 

The rapid progress of Budhisin, like that Cfiristianitv, waw 
early arrested by internal discord; for, had its adherents not split 
into sects and factions, and hud must Fiobnt nlterca lions among 
thfiinselTeSj their religion might have become almost uni reran] in 
the eiiat. In the second century, after the death of iSndha, there 
nroso iernuteeu schisms among his disciples, most of which were on 
the continent of India, but some of them in Ceylon, These schisms 
among the B udhi atj, no doubt, facilitated the progress of Hinduism* 
tuid of thy Brahman ient influence in particular, while they com¬ 
pletely clmcktd the grow lb of BudhiBm t and even Inal ly bd to its 
ruin, both in the north and south of India, its spread nt one time* 
when Its doctrines were comparatively new, had, undoubted!v* been 
very "rapid, and the zeal and energy of its teachers very remarkable* 
The Bud [list writer, after giving an account ^ no doubt, in nmiiy re¬ 
spects fabulous and exaggerated, of the c\tensive mission!!! under- 
taken by the great men* or apostles* of the &evt T to preach the doc- 
trines of Bndhu, their groat baebvr, in all partn T not mtrclv of 
lmlm p but also of the surrounding tosntrlaa, conclude his sketch of 
tljtir labours by the following striking expressions :—^ These fdi§~ 
otpbSj) following ibc example of the all-compassion nte ranqniilier'H 
reeig nation of supreme beatitude, laying aside thu exalted state of 
happiness attained by them f for the hone lit of mankind, undertook: 
theft e missions to various eeiultries, Who is there that would de¬ 
mur when the salvation of ibo world is at stake f Such arc the 
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wuMs of an Indian heathen writer in reference to tin) propagation 
of n system of doctrino and discipline regardedno doubt, by him m 
divine, May the sentiment esjcrfcfi&ed in them be that of every 
CUti-iiiBJl} bnt in referunefl to tho extension of a more divine ami a. 
pnrer fn uih l u W7io ts there that tmvid demur when the of 

the Hrtrid In fit fftake /” 

There can be JiUle doubt, therefore that Euiibi&ra, having first 
risen among tlio Br.ili mjinp. of northern J odi a, wan promulgated bi>l3i 
by men of that, am! other Hindoo tribes Tlilis i* maiiiftftt frrnn tho 
uimirtls of the seet. "Wlieu Sunghumitta., daughter of the king of 
lb h :i r p am barked on. tk u i i; l □ ges for C e ylen, w here she was call e d 
la be Ugh pHestes^ of Budliisitij slae is said to have been ac¬ 
companied by “ eighteen perfi»nafO& of noble blood, eighteen moni¬ 
kers of nobh- fhmilJea, eight of the Brahman, mid n-ight of tho Scltui, 
or mercantile ea^tej, and similar nmi'iLera of the lower easti.*/ 1 
This proves that, at that time, Budliism did not stand so completely 
isolated from Hinduism* a* thou existing, as it does now; siuce wo 
thus find that all thoditfercnl curies of the Hindoos joined in solemn 
religious ceremonies along with Budhifftit, and in missions for tlio 
propagation of that faith in foreign i-onntties. It is, therefore, 
most likely that the twa sects were at first merely modifications of 
the flams fnmral system of mligion, professed, according to inclina¬ 
tion, by member* of any existing tribes at easteii in the comitry ; in 
the same way ns tburo are still among the nindoo* many serts of 
devotees, such as the Gosain* r Buirsgees, Jogees, Snnyaxees, Xngas > 
&c. t whose doctrines and disciplmu differ \ t?ry widely from those of 
tho popular orec-d, bat who are all rrgul'ded, nevertheless, as 
Hindoo*■ of these sects hold doctrines, in many reKpesrhs 

similar ta those of the BudhisU, and give up all the rules of their 
enstes* hat arc still tele rated, and even held in a certain degree of 
respeet T by the orthodox. The great struggle for general ikiceml- 
aney between the regular Brnbmans, claiming the hereditary mo™ 
nopoly of religions offices and in Hue nee, zuid tbo Budhist iezidiOTU, by 
wLcijjj these claims were resisted, and the jfem faction wars which 
these contests occasioned; embittered both panics* and ultimately 
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stparaled ihtm to an utterly precandUhlo distance from eaeb 
other, The general coincidence, however* of their fund omental 
doutrjm* with those of some of tho principal Hindoo sects,. very 
distinctly tnarhsi a common origin; and the ITiiiduos themselves ac¬ 
knowledge Bndha us one of tho Incarnation* of Vishna, thongIi 
ill e^ attribute ty hi* doctrines. an a£bol:iU?al chufaeLer* thus pre¬ 
senting the strange lUlonialTj of a god propagating a faith sub¬ 
versive of a belief in the divine existence. According, therefore, 
evL-u to Hiudnism, Bud hi™ — whiob is regarded by tile Brahmans 
ai a lyslm of atheism—wn# actual] j promulgated on earth by an 
incarnation of the deity, Hat then It mu at bo remembered that 
Itudhiam itself teaches tho doctrine of human Elevation to deity, by 
tuprvme do rollon —a sentiment not very different from so ms of the 
modes in which the Hindoo bed* represent the doctrine of absorp¬ 
tion into the divine thence, by exalted devotion. XeifchiT parly 
Cau mean that man becomes God, or oven a pod? by any process of 
EpiriitiaSizsUiyu, bn I ihit* by supreme devotion, the son!* dia^n- 
t angled from matter and paasioiiE, rises as a pure essence* nod 
ontsrE into the divine beings wnL therefore, is suhjei?L Po longer tu 
afflictive migrations, but becomes a part of the pure Godhead* 
having no conscious existence separate from God^ in Ids abstract 
uulure. The sonl of a common nan w cornea and goe& lf as some of 
thy Hindoo sects ox press it, but that of the mull who reaches 
supreme devotion abends like n pnru damn unio God, and ** come-i 
not again/ 7 The due trine held by some of the Hindoo devotees i* 
expressed in the foil owing lines, in which that supremo kuowk-dge 
ib referred to, which can be reached only by &ujvrcmB devotion : — 

lie must know his own ptouL though in doubt and in darkiioss. 
Bewildered it wanders, and gropes for its wny t 
He must sever the bonds that enchain h to nature. 

And then it will rise to the regions of day. 

Whence it comes not, and got* not. It eons e a tint again* 

The snow flake that glance at morn on KilihHo, 
hiisolvcd by the sunbeams duaccnds to ihg plniu. 
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There mingling with Ganga it Sows to the ocean, 

And lost in its waters returns iwt nguin T 

Then it eutnts noL. It goes not* It tomes not again. 

On the rate-loaf at sunrise, bright glistens the dew-drop, 

B Thnt, id Vapour exhaled, falls in nonrisliing raiu T 
Then in rill* hack to Gnnga, through green fields meand*™ 
Whwpes onward it glides to tho ocean again, 

Thtfn it comes not. It goes not It comes not sguir*. 

A &uow fluke still whitens tho peak of Kailisu, 

Bat the snow fiake of yesterday Hows tu the main, 

At dawning a dew-drop still liangs on the rose-leaf, 

Bat the dew-drop of yesterday conies not again, 
ll ofitnea dot, and gow not. It comes not uguin r 

So chi Mlinod to man is the blight sunny mondng T 
But at noon midst the tempests lie struggles in vain. 

Id the current ere owning he floats down eshaD4tcd t 
Till In nature's vast ocean lio mingles again. 

Then he comes not, and goes not. He comes not again, 

But Llua soul that is freed from the bondage of nature, 

Hscapea from illusions of joy, and of pain* 

And pure ns the fiame that is lost in the sunbeam &, 

Aacoudri Into Gyd a and returns not again, 

Then it comes not, and goes not. It comes not again. 

Thera can be little doubt but BiidM*m originated in very ancient 
times, even in its pr+j^tiut form, and that before the gross and 
degrading system of Famine HinduUm hnd assumed the shape 
in which it now appear**; though Brahmanism, us originally 
elisting in India, way have been more ancient than any *wr- 
m'rart^ form of Eudhism. In the south of Indio, it wda T most 
probably, id many places, Introduced long before ErahiufUiical 
Hinduism; but tUU does not prove its netnul priority of origin, 
but merely its priority of propagation Ld ilsoao parts, as in many 
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places, Muhammadanism has preceded GJirbtfaiuty, though well 
kuuwn Lo Imv^ arisen six hundred yt-ara Jatar. In the nonth ?>f 
3 utlia^ the aicundcney of UicnLtiietr^ would wuin to bare, Hof 
tile most part, arisen from conqueiti oihebod ip. those provinces, 
by litt! K hatpin Eiijas of northern and western India, who, being 
almost entirely under the LnUnepL 1 ^ of the Ttr^iImisi ns 
i htfibliahed their own thrones and the dominion of the Brahmans, 
at the ficrnie lime, on the mins of the Budfrlst kingdoms of thv 
son ill. Thus, though in many parte of lad In BmUiWu wm folly 
established long bn loro Brahma a lam, there h no proof that *nch 
had iiimriably been the case, while almost all the traditfounry 
accotmti represent Budhism m a suet that sprang up suddenly 
iu India, though its doctrine may not have Won entirely new ; 
and for a time at Jouei, obtained a greater, and more wide 
spread anllueato, than regular Hinduism ever hm done. At 
last, bow over, though some of its due trine* are still common, erpi- 
f i llII y miiipiig various aerts of Hindoo devotees, Bndfii*m i n iis more 
regular forms, ha& been al most entirely ei pel led from India, by Ota 
£ rad mil pragrejs* of the Brail umnicul faith, — a faitli, uolwiihsiimJiiig 
all i is errors and gross eorruptinnsppossessed of i=ome points o! de¬ 
cided superiority to the Semi-atheism of the Bod hist system. Blill 
it ought to he kepi in mind, that there is every probability, that 
Eodhism aro 4 o lung before ISndnhun readied it* present form, or 
before (be common mythological Shfuttora ol the Hindoos, usually 
culled the Pnr&nMj or Jfc ancient Woks/' wore written. Though the 
nunm of these is esproaaive of antiquity, there is no doubt hut there 
are many of them comparatively recent; and moot of them refer to 
the rise of Badhism, au an ancient fact. It in mnnifest, however, 
that it arose in the comparative infancy of B rub [nanism, nud oven 
for a Lime would seem to have eclipsed it, and threatened its en¬ 
tire dnstmolinn - t but afterward*, from division* umoug its teachers, 
' and also in ooiLwqncnce of iho superior prowess of the native 
princes, who loot the side of the Brahmans, BudMun lost its 
ground on the continent of India, though it still kept its inline lice 
in tW In! and of Ceylon, as well as in Bnrnin t Siam, and other neigh- 
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louring countries. It did nut make modi progress in China, till it 
hud begun to decline in some other countries, and especially in India, 
into those proving. - iif \lw *nu[h r t\m mure warlike Raja* of iFii; north 
and west uf I mi in, the great patrons of the Brahmans, and the real 
promoters of their influence, never extended their conquests, except 
merely in sudden expeditions, for the ELcqukhtiou of military fame, 
or of [plunder. Their sneqesses never resulted in the formats on of 
regular empires or permanent rale. 

BudMsni bi ; i!ina s for n time, to have prevailed almost (Mil v@ realty 
in tlie south ? afii'r Hinduism had lull possession of the north, Those 
provinces would appear, m last, to have been overrun and eon- 
t \tiered by the northern Rajas, who having, by their inroad:-, ac¬ 
quired Eerritories for iheraaoIveB, established Hindoo dynasties in- 
troduoed ihe Brahmans, and with, tike resuutses which they had 
acqniri-d by Gtui quest, erected the greatest temples now to be found 
in India, and gradual]y turned the various tribes of tin?if conquered 
subject into Hindoos, These tribes, or raster of the south, have 
never, indeed, been regarded ns quite pnre p or as real orthodox 
Hindoos, as they have still very many Superstitions not quite of 
Hindoo origin, und oven god** not*to bo found in the more riigslor 
pantheon. The Brahman^ however, having hod Ihe patronage of tho 
Hajiis, managed to turn the pooplo into abject alaves.both to themeselvts 
nnd their civil rulers, ns in addition to their religious character they 
generally held all the principal office^ of tlio state, while they divided 
with their military pat run 4 , most of the mal property of the country. 

But to return to Bfluarwk According to the Bud hist account*, 
as we have already stated, the twenty-fourth p or last inmr- 
tlan of Budha took place nt Bunarei. His name was Kunsap, 
or Kiuisympa. 11 is parents were Urn Brahman, UrahmadatUi ami 
his wife BhanawatL The G&utaim of the same era, vra# al&& a 
Brahman of the name of Jutipala. It is, there fore, worthy of par¬ 
ticular notice* that the Iasi of Ihe series of Budhas, and the only 
ono that can be at all regarded ns n real historical character, all tho 
rest being merely mythological, is both by BndhLst* nnd Hindoos, 
distinctly said to have been ft Benares Brahman,—that Gantam— 
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who k the Esidbn of the present system, was alia a Brahman* unit 
tliail. nr>t only doc* tliiu prove that the Eriikinilliical order ellnfcd 
whw EudMim arose, or at least when it assumed the form in which. 
it has co edo down to modem tinics> hat also that it drat sprang np 
at thu Uralmanu5cal city of Benare?, in connexion wub that of 
Crayn h in Bahhr, among rlia Brahman themselves, by whom 
,duefly it was first propagated. Whatever* therefore, may have 
haen the antiquity of some of the doctrine a of the Bud hist system, 
lpf 6 [ tlu»*o now peculiar to Hinduism, these ..uffltmii Uaccs com¬ 
bined, afford the strongest presumption, that Bud la hue, m n.uw exist¬ 
ing, was. nothing more nt hrzt f than a secession from the general 
religion of the country, and not a system of religion having 1 an origin 
entirely independent of lliiilubm, ns practiced in undent times, 
though more idiM than many of its present sacred hooks, or more 
recent mythology and idolatrous rites. LTnd not Hinduism, in one 
furm nr another, existed before Budhisin, how -eonld the BmlhiaU 
theniH'lvira, in relating ilw «arly triumphs uf their religion, make con¬ 
stant reference to their incarnate dotty bh a Brahman, and also to the 
Brahmans, the most sacred tribe of tho Hindoo*, ns actually engaged, 
in conjunction with other Hindoo castes^ in the propagation of Bud- 
hism in the naigh bearing conn tries, though very probably Bt a 
period long before Hinduism bad dovoloped all its present doctrines, 
and tugiw, ar *von reached anything like maturity, nr general 
extension over India. 

The fact that* in m:Lny parti of India, Bndhistin remain^ aach as 
isave temple, round towers, fcc., arc to he fonnd evidently of nmro 
el nc ient duty than any Hindoo remains in the same province^ it fio 
^uriouA objection to the opinion that both systems co-existed for a 
IjDg time, and were merely different developments of the same 
general, or fundamental dor trines, diverging wider mid wider* as 
alfutitid by lime and oiremnstances; for* whatever theory wo adupL 
to the origin of either religion, it is manifest that Hinduism and 
Bndhijm had both existed for many ages in Indin^ before they had 
aprrad ever the whole nf the country. In one place, Budhlsm might 
have first obtained a fooling, and in another, Hinduism ; and while in 
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one district snc-cess attended tlm Emlhist teacher*. in another, the 
Utahmans secured the fintire ascendency, a* lma been the emm with 
Romanism and Pro testae tleiii in Europe. Though Etidhijm may 
not to the mere andtfll form* which the early religion of Indo 
took, it was no ihitiht propagated with morn zeal than lEindliiiiii, 
* [Hid in many provinces, host emirs !v Hindoo* it. ftrai obtained the 
ascendancy* over (be more simple superstitions of the aboriginal 
nations, especial ty irf south of In din, while, beyond tlin limit* at 
India proper, it spread far more rapidly* and m a eh morn widely, 
tliiLsi )iralirr:4tiitfll Hinduism ever has done. Became it appears 
I’ridenti. that, in many porta* Boilhism ititul liavo been sutafalkbed 
more anciently than Hinduism, many have tioneluilud, that Hindu¬ 
ism iliil tint originate in India,, till Bud Ilium wa* on tbu tv any. Eat 
Ii«-.M-r ■, i r- respectable the names of some who hold this theory wo 
havo.ilnL seen any snfificient evidence to warrant its adoption, as a 
mode of c t plainlog some dEfllrhitk’B well known to exist. In our 
up in tan, inch a theory hue *till greater diflionliies in it- way than 
the other, and la not neceoaory 10 explain the fuel admitted* that, 
in many parts, there are Budhist monuments undoubtedly more 
ancient than those of Hinduism in the some places, or provinces; 
fur, though Hinflnkm is by u* regarded ns the more ancient of the 
two aysfcem^ we think it evident, that ft was but one of the frTi- 
gfens of India In early limes, and that, in many parts of the 
country* its introdnotion Is quite rollern. In some districts, rspe- 
dally in the south, Hinduism lias benn introduced within the last 
few oelituri.es; nud even sinco the English obtained possession of 
the country, several mountaineer tribes, oven of the north, lave b- - 
come Hindoos^ who previously had only some rude, vulgar supersti¬ 
tions, but no regular system of religion at nib 

But though the Hinduism of Home part* of India may bo quite 
modem, and the whole system may hare beufi greatly altered by 
time* and variously modified in its doctrines, there van he little 
doubt! but in all its essential principles, it is a religion of very an¬ 
cient date, and that the Brabmaabal tribes* am on it whom it hnd 
most probably been developed gradually* and who have always been 
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its teachers ami priesthood* are al?m rtf very high antiquity i thong?! 
the tffhjeti of their origin, a* a religions order, is loo oh&rure to 
ftdinil of py ill Eng mort than conjee tare r Kurlli-WMlem India 
would always fteem to have been the native tent ftnd stronghold of 
"RrabiiiAnsenl TlimlaiBrn. or aL least, the region in which* during 1 a 
period of perhaps man}" centuries before tire Christian rtfI, it £?ra- * 
dually assumed a form nearly similar to that which it now presents. 
Oefors* however* it bad reached this mature form, Bndliism sprung 
from it, and for many ages maintained an obstinate *1 niggle for 
the ascendency; and being of n more action and aggressive nature, 
and le*£ encumbered by the unnatural distinction^ of caste* It 
spread rapidly over India, and even into many of the hurrounding 
conn tries* where the more complicated, and inort system of Bm- 
main am 1ms never been able to penetrate. The Brabmnna, however, 
bad too iSrm a bold in the north of Imlift to bo easily overcome, atid 
having the influence of the more powerful ruling dynasties of ITiii- 
d inti tan on their side* they succeeded in almost extirpating Radii rim 
from its native country, but wore unable to expel! it from the- morn 
distant provinces of the south ; while in the Island of Ceylon, and 
ilm regions of Chin India* or the tiltra-Gangtttic kingdoms, it still 
continues to be f more or less* the religion of the etatc* 

But though in southern India t Hinduism in general, is of compa¬ 
ratively modem date, it Is not so in every part of the south. For 
there is abundant evidence to prove, that some of the southern 
HHjas were Hindoos, at a very early period, from, their having 
built large turn pics* and given extensive patronage tft the Brah¬ 
man*. But this is no more a proof* that Hinduism was the com¬ 
mon religion of their subjects, than the building of the great 
mo^ne t at Benares, hv the Muhammadan Emperor Anmngzohe, 
proves that Muhammadanism, wa^ at that time the religion of the 
holy city of the TlfEidnOG. Such great religious edidres, are some¬ 
times erected by CQHftuerora, in honour of tlieir own gyulff, whilo 
the mass of tlieir conquered fiuljoets* whose wealth and labour nr& 
employed in the work* continue of another religion. Such was prob¬ 
ably tho origin of the great Hindoo temples* of tbe sooth of 
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India. The Bugas were, fur tTiij moat part lhe*c<imjner<;jrs of the 
n aliens over whom they ruled j and wluifbrr iJit^tr people were 
lindfrists, or, for the most part (which is more likely i rude tribes. 
Iguornnt of any particular, or abstract, religious sysiem. ami sunt; 
in low vulgnr superstitions* tlic men by whom the Jtijas tli-i'iii»t' 1 ri-- 
were more immediately surrounded, were In general Brahmans, and 
warlike adventurers* from among the military! or Kdiatria irili. -s of 
the north, who&e religion was Hinduism. These were naturally the 
supporters of ihe northern dynasties, in connexion with whose ndii- 
tnry expedit i-JitH r they migrated !<■ tlie south ; and through 
their influence* the eonfinered tribes bf those provinees x were either 
intermingled witli a or formed into, Hindoo Stcdra castes, while the 
lower classes of nhoriglenes^ under the general mime of Piriuirms* or 
hill men* were even still more depressed! in the social Hcale 3 so as by 
the orthodox Hindoos, of the more regular irIbes T io he ultimate¬ 
ly regarded ad entirely unclean. 

Haw far Undid* hi ever was the religion of tin: great mass of the 
people, in any part of the eontlneot of India, it is now difficult, if 
mil imjrauihta* to nseurtuin, but that at one time, during the first 
fervour of its adherents, it overran mast of the country, appears to 
be certain. The very * violence of Hinduism was endangered* nrnl 
hence the virulence of the Brahmans against it, and hence also their 
charging its professors with absolute atheism ; and the mdA with 
which all Its records, ami monuments have hern either concealed, nr 
destroyed, Some of the laUer have, however* been permitted to re¬ 
main, at Benares and other places; and though wo cannot regard 
them its [^roving that Badhism was ever the religion nf thy whole 
population, yet they show; that at one time it* influence must have 
been very great, so that if not the religion of all lTic inhabitants of 
' the plflce, ii had very likely been that of thdr rulers, as such monu¬ 
ments could not have, probably, huon of private erection. The 
principal Budhlstic remains in this nedglLboiirliood, are some mins 
of round lowers* 4 r c. apparently sepulchral monuments, at a place 
called Snrntith about four miles from ihe city of Benares, One of 
these round towers Is in a state of almost complete prmrvtttion, 
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a bile others lire Mien into imch a state of decay, a* to appear only 
round Mils, or mounds, with men? fragments of the original 
building* remaining. The ouo still in the best state of preservation, 
might bo about 10D feet in height, and nearly ns much in dluaater. 

It h built of brick farad with hewn stones* The bricks of thu outer 
parti of tike building are burnt and of -a very durable quality, like 
lliOitQ aaujilTy found in ike ruins of other ancient cities, while these 
of the centre—for ike building is one solid mass, with no 
.dtamTw-TH in it—are merely sun dried, but from lifting been 
ao long protected from raiu p &c r , they are quite. 1 bard. Out 
of the central parts of the tower, when it was excavated* 
many ituuu Images were dug, some of which are above the 
common size of mem 31 any of those have keen defaced, and carried 
away p knt not a few of the most complete specimens have 
bes j ii preserved by htdiliduli} or ky public bodies. Tbajp have a 
greater rebuild fluco to some figures of the same kind brought from 
Egypt, than to the monuments of Hindoo art, but they do not 
seem to bavu been images of goda, bat are more liko statues in 
honour of the dead of both sexes, and of different uges- 

The whole neighbourhood, where tbau have been f^und* b covered 
over with foundation* of similar round towers, and other hnild- 
incs, from some of which stone sarcophagi, image*, and other relics, 
hare been dug. For several Kuka the fields m full of carved, or 
hewn stones, and bricks, and aUo pottery of a very durable kind. 
There are also numerous mottudn, some of them very largo, com¬ 
posed of the rubbish of decayed buildings showing the moil ovldcmt 
traces, of Use existence* at some former period, of a large city, 
though with the exception of these fragments, nod a few scattered 
villages, the ground is now covered ouly with corn fields* Neither 
history nor tradition, howevan gives any account, M for as I am' 
aware, of the destruction at any given time, of the undent, and 
rise of the modern,. Benares. A a the distance is not grcat T it scum* 
rather probable, that the city has very gradually shifted its &Ue f 
along the banka of the river, to the leuth-west, bo that whik the 
more ancient part of Iko city, bus slowly declined, or that port 
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originally iuliii EhjI tul by tk Biullitaia ; now huildinp have risen 
farther ttji the fr-anges, in the part inhabited by Lhe Brahman?, 
till at I net the more ancient city, has been left to moulder into 
mini;, till moat of its more solid mate rials havo been curt it d 
and ii4 *3te, for the most part, has been turned into coni fi+ddi* 

When the Muhammadans first took Benares, in the reign of Raja 
Banir. whose name is often etrotteouriy supposed Lo hate given i|h 
name to the modem city, (though it hud tlda name long ho fare ho 
wm burn, niiil was known by it even as far as the Island of Ceylon, 

[ tifor^ Muhammadanism urnse in Ambia) the citadel of I Sena re-, 
to which they laid siege ? was situated on the north-eastern es- 
tremity of what now constitutes the-city, and is still known by the 
lUlnie of tins uld fort. This wm,* very likely, at that time* in thu 
return of the city. The great masse* of niin«a stilt risible, consist¬ 
ing of mounds of decayed foundation-, and partially decomposed 
building materials, with here and there pieces of solid masonry, 
covered over with the debris of ruined Edifices, more or less an idem, 
dearly prove that there must here have stood, probably for many 
ages, a large and closely compacted city, with all its neceawy 
public buildings and fortifiant-ions; for many of the remaining 
foundations, are too in ussy, to have been those of private dwtd- 
lings. 

The small river llama, alone, divide* this part of modern 
Benum, from the nearer portion of ills! riaitni of the more ancient 
rity at SAnritth* This renders it more probably that the population, 
moved gradually from ill* one to the other, attracted, in part, by 
the superior convenience of the project Hite on the immediate; hank 
of the Gang^ than that the -one'dty had first dEclined, or nl- 
together perished, and Lhen that another had arisen, entirely inde¬ 
pendent of it, within only a fair miles, History in indeed silent 
with respect to any great change of Bite—though tradition repre¬ 
sents fiopfiri-i, £* having been first built of gold—bat afterward a 
rebuilt several times f in the different age* of the world, with mate- 
rink still growing worse and worse, as sia ha* increased* The 
decline of tho Eiidhktu, was probably attended with the decline of 
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their p H, of the eity, ami the min -it 1 their public edifices This, 
combined with the uulurul desire to build farther up the rirer f 
\fouM seem sufficient to account fwf ilw chunge of position which 
has taken placer, during the b.-t two thousand years, that most 
probably haw eloped, since Bud h Urn was the dominant, though not 
the only, religion at Benares. 

Ancient Benares* is claimed l^oth by the Bndhibts and the Brah¬ 
mans, as one of the chief suerad places from which their respective 
syataffiE ci-f religion emanated, ami Either tins birth-place or tmI- 
douco of their greatest MLgea p and at tims-H., ev< n of tha gods them- 
Belvea. Both their claima eltd likely, as far as the origin of many 
of their doctrines Is concerned, to be well founded. For all tradition 
print* to this city, as closely connected with the rise, and propaga¬ 
tion, cl the dogmas of both those cdohrated systoma of philosophic 
paganism, Both theso claims may also very easily he adinittcd T 
aud in some measure explained, by the principle which ire hove 
U rn maintained r that these two religions* however much lin y inny 
miw liititr. were originally not entirely distinct, hi the aroMtectn- 
ral riling at S^rn&th, both the buildings and the images are JBndhia- 
tii- p bui not so t-vlusivoly so, ns to present no emblems of Brahman- 
\mil Tins fact is in perfect accordance with what has already been 
noticed, that th& Ui.si incarnation of Bud'ha himself* was a Brahman, 
lKirn at Samiraand the very fact that he was a Brahman, *mri- 
ciontlj proves, that what ever may have the data of that an¬ 

cient cvcnt ? Brahman teal Hinduism, and the distinction of casta, 
according l > the BttdMafc annals, already- oxiiLcd at HotlELros, whim 
Rodham wai first promulgated tbeif, and when its dh i m sajp' T 
went from iJn.ro to preach it 15 the other nil Lions of India, Tin 
thfeo hvkt incarnations* according to the Budhiatn thufandves, 
having been Brahmanand ihc Inst of all, Kaayap Budliis 3 espo- 
emlly, being a Benares Brahman, shows very naturally T in con¬ 
nexion with ii groat many other traditions, that Bndbism. was T as 
the Brahmans repr&ient St,, a heresy which sprung up among them- 
ftclven, and waa r to a largo silent, propagated at h* ow-at* by 
members of their own body, among whom was its foisad v r, whom 
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with great iricuiifliH Lcncy, they admit among tbt-Lr incuruaiioJlH 
TisliniL. The Brat] man? were, there fan*, themselves tho founders of 
Biidliiiiit,, Or, at least, among the first propagators of its doctrines, 
Tli^fl ilnFi.'Lri&EK ware, no doubt;, regarded thair brethren r aji (-n- 
V rely contrary to those usually received by thoar fraternity; and 
U-ltimate3y caused a complete- scpai'nllon of tho sectH, ami gave rise 
iu 14 -zum Eisid per e editionIn the fourth century before the Chris¬ 
tian ora., however, lids grEat hostility between the sects would not 
appear to have broken out, find the Bn-1 basts of Bnnaro.q, and the 
neighbouring province of Bdi^r, would seem to have been* many ■ -f 
them. Brahmans* though, like many of the modern sects of Hindoo 
devotees, lliey to n certain extent broke through tilt? rules of ca. 41 ^ 
and a-40csuit'd with other tribes; and wcre T soesio of them, among 
the principal oghtmei in spreading the doctrines of thy Btidtdst creed, 
over the countries around. 

But, however extend™ at one time, may have been tho iiiAnon'? 
cf Budhtsm, at Bouures, and however early, it may have been eslub- 
lislitd there, it does not Appear ever lo have had the exclusive pos¬ 
session of tho fold, for all Hindoo writings and traditions, abont 
the place, spealv of at, m in early times, having boon famed as the 
rastdenco of purely orthodox Brabnmns, of the highest reputation. 
This may indeed bo in part the effect of the cunntEig policy of the 
Brahmans themselves, who have Always been very ready to lira if 
the veil of oblivion over tho early d input*? by which their body was 
distracted, or thoir authority called In question, "Whatever may- he 
the date of many of rim Hindoo Shusters, as to their utore compostthm. 
and there is no doubt but it is much moro modern than the Bnrii- 
mskEia are willing to allow, there? fc little doubt biiE tiny refer tu 
LradUiona of undoubted antiquity. Nearly all of these books refer 
to SenaroBj or Kashi, as tho abode of Brahmans, devotees, or holy 
wpsa, by H<,ri n.i of whom sevoml of the Shastera were first uttered, 
as well as of some of thu god-* themselves, at a period, no doubt, 
loi]g prior to the appearance of the pres* ut Purincis, or more re- 
cent mythological poufriHj regarded by the Hindoon as of divine 
origin + though possessed of by no mean* equal Authority with tho 
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more ancient booksj esyMtally the Veda*. Instead, therefore, of 
thinking that Hinduism did not obtain el footing' at Ihjnarca till EwU 
hbrn declined, ffo arc disposed to conclude, that them may hava 
ton B «itt4d»rabb period* daring winch, in one fora or another, 
the tiro Byit&ma existed together; the Budhists having for a time, 
the ascendancy, on tlirir losing: of which., their part of the city, (tor 
it is rerr common for different religionist* id Judin, to occupy so- 
paratc divisions of the same town} gradually declined,, while Hint 
inhabited by the Hindoo*, on the sito of the present BenaftSf* nr a 
little to the north-call of it, enjoying the patronago of the llkj of 
K*sh\ T so often nftrrf to in the Hindoo S4nutl«r* aa Hindoo^ gra¬ 
dually rose to distinction as a sacred city. When Budhi^rii was in 
the ascendant, and Iho Rh}m of KAshi wore most probably of that 
religion, the Brahmans were, no doubt, iu a very depressed and 

at tins period it is nstlier probable, tho foun d a tion of the present 
Eunara* niny have been kid. The Brahtnana themselves my that. 
Urn ground on which Bounrcs now stands wa* then a mere wood, or 
jungle* while the ancient city wm *ome miles distant* In this 
jungle* on the bank of the flanges, a number of holy Brahman as¬ 
cetics lived, and practiced their devotions. By them, iliey *my t 
temples on a very small Male ware erected* bearing the .‘vnmo names, 
and occupying the same aito*, as tho principal temple* of Benares 
still retain* The fume of these Brahmans, for psetv and foaming, 
spread into all the countries of India* till other Brahmans, and oven 
princes* sent thuirsons to receive the advantage of llmr instructions. 
Their Iiarable eolU, or rather huts, became surrounded by, or 
were changed for, more substantial buildings. ‘The Temples wore 
rebuilt in a more pretending style, bam Pi were formed, and at 
hist a city of great extent arose, which from the peenlrarity of 
having, in a period ao ancient, derived its very origin from re¬ 
ligion, hm retained a sacred character to tho present dny; while 
the Budhists venerate the neighbouring minis of Skrailh* or the 
more ancient Kashi, as hallowed by the early traditions of their 
faith, n@ the birth-place of Budhn, and the spoi whore their re- 
Upon* in its present dispensation, wju ffrei proclaimed upon earth. 
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Tho whole place, from being regarded, by the Hindoos* mar* eapa- 
eially p as tbs? early abode?, of holy Rages, and even a? the spot w Fiona 
the gods themselves have often appeared* and oven resided In 
ntlciiml limes, when their intercourse with men wan more frequent 
and familiar, became, in the coarse of age*, an object of very groat 
veneration, Thu Gungn* every where holy, began to he lot iked on a* 
mtsnt holy at T% ililtl, aronnd which, for a circuit of i-n miles the 
wholo ground waa declared by the U rah mans to be sacred; nnd 
pilgrimages from all parts of India were undertaken to it, by aO 
caates and ranks of men; wills the fullest confidence of obtaining 
salvation, as the result of bathing in its water* and worshipping tit 
at Lt> r-hnnea. 1 see no reason to reject ttiii account of the origin 
Of that veneration in which Bcnnm h held* both by the HiudouB, 
and Lite Btidhists. It is quite in nceordanen with if bat is UhUa! 
among otlm &up< rviitions nations, and is extreme iy natural in itself, 
A hjiot r-op|>n*i+jil to have been the birth-place of several nf the in- 
carnations of tile Btidliist deity, .i-jd (U.-n to have been, in ibo most 
ancient times, the chosen residence of the gods, ami most holy sages 
of Hinduism, could not fail to lm regnrdail with peculiar vene¬ 
ration, by the votaries of both these celebrated, and wide spread, 
forms of flUperstiLion. 

On the linal ami absolute split between the Bralimatis and tile 
Bndbisls, tho former obtained the complete ascendency Lu all the 
provinces of northern India, and though the .Tains* a small sect 
holding Bud hist doctrines, have a till same temples at seveni! placet 
in these provinces, &s well in* in the city of Bcnum, and among 
tlm ndm* of Sfernath, their numbers are small, nnd [heir religion 
much despised* The Jains etill lank witin reverence on tho rnsns of 
SarmUh, as monument of the ancient glory or their religion. Noi 
many years ago tliey c reeded a handsome temple, more in the stylo 
of an European utmreh + titan those or the Hindoos usually are. 
The funds for this work, I have Lean Informed, were -provided by 
a wealthy member of lho sect. The carving of the stone work, and 
the painting of thu roof and walls, as woll a:* the marble images of 
Bitdha, ^Cr, are much admired. 
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The Brahman* do not seem n»T to loot mill much jealoniy on 
these EttdhM sectorial* in thfs attempt to re vita Use honour of their 
- Qtsent religion on thia spot, rendered, in their esteem* peculiarly 
esuireil, hy having been the birth-place or residence of the great 
Umllin him self, during his last incarnation on earth, and honoured 
at dilTorfijat tinier hy Lho presence of Gautama, and tUo ^rfcat aagea 
by whom their religion wai taught to tlio nation^ of the wen Id. 
These YenerabUi rains are inUrrating, as they wall to the mind 
important movements* of great inllueUffl in the religions history of 
tk great portion of the hitman race, at a period when not improbably 
[Rabylon and Tyre, Persepolia and Eohaetana, wore still In their 
glorv T and the temple of Jcrnsalem was still standing on mount 
Eton, ami when Rome was yet but a Tillage of little note on tho 
hanks of lho Tiber. The names of tho builders arc lost in the mists 
of antiquity 5 with tho eioopliun of the mere ** transienl mention 
of a dubious name'—aueb as that of Dlmrmasoka king of Magadh t 
and Tkissn king of Benares* who, long be Tore tho Christian era, 
were the patrons and propagators of a system of religion, which 
stiH covers a large portion of the eastern wnrM—the annals of ihat 
period are lost, or but little known. These solid erection** which 
they, doubtless, imagined would canycy their names and thdr fame 
down to the latent ages, hare nearly mouldered away, and thoir 
dMea T as well as the object* for which they were at first designed* 
art! the subjects of learned, hut often of fruitless, antiquarian 
research. 
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tUXCdO DEVOTtt SACTJ-nUXAtiKfeff, EdjUHl, jocn:,, if.iWlAUEEF, fcc,, 

^ C ' tilma,-.[iliiasjsiCiL WTIsaiuiii To wolLfc .uikiri > I.££. (jc, 

Ajjon. 5 the mnllil tides wlie frequent Benares as pilgrims, there are 
many who profess to bo entirely devoted to religions pursuits, and 
wIjo live by the alms, cither in food or in money, which they re¬ 
ceive from the people, According to tlio sentiments expressed in 
many of the Hindoo books, a life spent iq this way, is more vi rtu- 
ons nn ' 1 hc - ] y< than one spent in tbs discharge of secular duties ■ 
and, consequently, great nlimbers of men, especially of the class 
disposed to an idle and vagrant life, join the dilferent fraternities 
uf devotees, and iranilsr about lbs country, frequenting, cipocially, 
such places of public resort a- Benares. They are generally called 
Faqeera; but this name, properly speaking, is used only by tbs 
Muhammadan*, and is applicable, both to religious, and cismiflua 
mendicants. But whether religious, or otherwise, they all beg in 
the name of God; and everywhere one’s ears ore .1 tunned in the 
city, b\ their voices shouting aloud, 11 Give something in the name 
of God to this Faqeer, and God will bless yout" “May your bat 
bo always Arm on your Lead!” “May yon live from age to age, 
and alt your children lie for ever prosperous t” « May yemr lamp 
never cease to burn I" *■ May your house 1* always inhabited F 
The terms sstii, by tbs Hindoos, to designate these religious men* 
dieimt orders arc quite didemit, however, from those employed by 
tbs Muhammadans, and also from those applied to common beggars. 
A general name, given to them by the Hindoos, is Sadbn, or Sidti, via; 
holy men. They are also sometimes called Sant, a Sanscrit wonl of 
the same meaning, and no doubt, from the Baum root, as the Sauctus 
«f the Latin, and the Saint of the English. They arc however, more 
commonly distinguished, by Lhc name of the different sects, or fra,- 
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lutnUlea, t ei which they belong* as Biuragi Gcsiliv Ingee, Sanyas!, 
Niin-ij Ttanbfi&i A r e\, nanif* Biptesfifrc of Hi*? doctrines which 
ihi'Y profess to bold, or peculiar ritet, and auBieritka. which they 
practise, There Eire many subdivisions of theao orders^ and u gn-ot 
many sects entirely di.=iini*L, wlaacti our limits oblige us lo overlook 
in tills short sketch. A volume, not without considerable mterrht lo 
the etui Li-uL of human nature r might be written on the sentiments 
and dkipllnc ol the Hindoo devotee seels. AH that we her* profess 
Lo c^YOj is merely u slight notice of some of those religion* order?:, 
with whom we hud to como daily into contact, especially at 
Benares. 

The three orders above mentioned, are the most numerous* c>po- 
dally the Ihiirage^ and GoBains* The Barrage ey profet-s to practise 
^TPni ausfterith-^ self di-uial, and severe penances, iti order lo re¬ 
strain or annihilate their natural passions and appetite*. Tho body, 
it ii supposedj in the seat* and cause iif all sift. To suppress, there¬ 
fore, or destroy the action of the bodily organs r Is regarded a* tbv 
best way of acquiring final emancipation from evil, and in fact from 
bodily ^casntinn, which is inseparably connected with rin, or with 
the radical evils dusked generally by the Hindoo* as ■" limt t wrath, 
avarice* lari nation and intoxication. 1 * By rrdufling the organs of 
sense to complete quiescence f the soul gradually escapes from the 
in Hue nee of external things, and reaches a purely intellectual state 
nf existence, in which it is not conscious of bodily pains, or of 
pleasures, or even of an externa! world, cognizable by the senses. 
Fu this world man is subject lo mayn or illusion. Ilk senses give 
Mm no true information, hut only deceive nud Lewilder him. What 
be supposes that he sees, hears or frets, are mere fancies of Im own 
imagination* bnt by the practice of devotion and austerities, the 
power of this sensnal Illusion is destroyed, and be awakes to a new 
fr trike taul eikU nce, uncontrolled by his senses, and free from ill dr 
darkening and dsceptivo inflnonce. He thus attain* Llm slate of “ Bi- 
rntf 1 — liL —which the lotrfigi does not always pm tend 

to hnve actually reached,, but which ie that state* to w hich lie umpires, 
nnd from which ho dorm! his appellation. Hones the Bcurkgoe, 
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wEisi lever, at times, may lie the inconsistency of Ills practice, pro¬ 
fess to seek the subjugation of his bodily organ** by exporing his 
body to tin; hardships of cold and limit, Imager and thirst, and other 
tortarcs of various kinds. I have seen of thorn pindi their 

dosli with iron, pincers, which they carry for the purpose, ami mt 
thoa(Helrei with knives till the blood streamed over their whole 
bodies * J Imve seen them also suspend themselves, or rather of low 
themselves to be (=n^panded t from the branches of trots, with their 
liuad.4 down wards, while some of their companions bare swung lliiim 
backwards and forwards? over a slow Are. Matty t i ven of the most 
difficult of these- austerities, are no doubt, praotbed merely to obtain 
a name for devotion among the people, or for their liberal jiecuniary 
support, which is generally lavishly bc&towed on men of groat repu¬ 
tation tor sane Lite, btu from what I know of them, I have no doubt, 
bnt many of them are fanatical believers hi the virtue of snub 
practices. 

Most of the Bairageco, go almost in a state of nudity, Eiaving; 
merely a very small piece of doth passed through between their 
legs, and died at each end to a rope, or sometimes to aft iron 
chain, worn as a girdle ronud their loins. Their hair k left to 
grow to any length it may, and k allowed to hang 111 thy and 
malted together, over their shoulder-^ ao as oecamonally alas oat to 
reach their limbs ; but sometimes ii k plaited and twisted round the 
head like a turban, TEieir faces arc generally streaked with yellow 
paint, and as well eu th«ir whole bodies, nr# besmeared, over 
with cow dung ashes, whs eh are regarded as peculiarly holy. 
A number of them EEated round; a fire in the fields, in a 
dark night, their gaunt and hidcona naked figures, and long 
matted hair relucted dimly through the smoko, as they are 
engaged in cooking their sapper, presents to the mind the idea oT 
a company of fiend* stirring up the fires of Topliet. Did one ml 
know something of them before, he would scared y lake thorn fora 
company of human being*. , 

Ajv to any actual practice, by the greater part of the Bai- 
ragEGs, of any great self denial, apart from the mere as- 
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sumption of the degrading and apparently polite utini coUnme, 
anti wn tide ring habits of th. order, there ia geiuralljv vt-ry little 
ivi'danca; at from the fatness ind plumpness of their Lodit-a, if is 
pretty dear, that, many of tliLin ttpond morn time La feasting, than 
in fasting; soma of th^in T however, havo a very euiiuiated ap- 
p a,ran do . and others, from the strong religious feeling* of which 
they appear at times to be tiiieeptible, may, Tory probably, be 
quite sincere in regarding iheir course of life as- realty leading 
to future blessedness. As llicy are a superstitious and ima- 
gi native people, there fa much in the general mysticism of 
llie ay stem, to interest, and a l the same time, to bewilder tboir 
mi min, I hare often noticed, that among the- B&lr&gues, and oilier 
rdigbufl orders of devotee^ tbers are many mdmdimlft, whose in* 
tillecti would sum to be in souse measure dnranged, or subject 
to a sort of monomania. Madmen, ur nt hm person * of a sotna- 
wliat an ho and mind, who*u imagination h much greater than, 
flidr jrnigmtinls xtrs tin- bt-nt fanatical dsvutcm in all system^ oT 
superstition * especially where, doctrines of a myiloriDn^ or niihvi* 
mystical character, form the basis of the received creed. Their Imagi¬ 
nation &, enable them easily to disp-nse wills all ordinary rea¬ 
soning, nnd furnish them at osico with an ideal world, iii whinh 
they may live ond speculate* far beyond the I a flat nee of tbu 
stale of things, and utterly independent of it* stem 
rialilies. The various hailueinntious* and wild, dreamy specu¬ 
lations of their some timers powerful,, liti t uji^collftlmctcd minds, 
often flei-sn to th e ir auperatitHiUh countrymen te bu l Em dictate a 
of in&pi ratio cs s ustlu r from the gndi or the dement They w drenm 
dri-aui* and aee visions;* 1 and m they tbeinsolTes often btlkve thtm 
to be ffuprnutumi r they relate them with all tbe oarucfftne&a of 
truth - and they are generally received as such by the people, frhu&e 
crndulotifi minds arc overawed bv the mysterious uf 

men, whose whole lives stem to be so tar removed from tliu common 
^LcnliLrities of life, and who appear to have* an. they often profess, 
Konu strange, ami familiar intercourse with the tinmen world fci 
There Kin be do dun Ed, however, but tho main body of the 
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Bakngec&j as wo! I as of other rblij’ions nacelle ordeFF s In India, is 
chiefly com posed uf hx}‘ rascal*, who will ml work, and are not 
ashamed ty beg* Bering, howeyer, with the mere comjdaint »f 
l-uv>rt\, L- do t p in general, s» very prt-iitable employment for ablg 
hodied men, and they dad it necessary to have some other pretence 
than no £ llll! want, a ad that of being- holy mo a, wlio have abandoned 
nil earthly pursuit^ in order to give Lbumselvea up entirely to devo¬ 
tion, they fund to be fl plea, both convenient and profitable, The 
Uuising irJ" hiii'b hoi) #n is supposed, by the ignorant people, to ho 
of gTeal value, and their curse to be the certain cause of great 
luitifurtunpi, especially, if t ns is often the rasOj in addition to being 
derotcoa, they are al *0 Drab mans. TEiese devotee Beets are com¬ 
posed of men of various castes; tho ordinary rules of caste being 
superseded by tbe common bond of union among them, as membera 
uL' a religious fraternity. The Eairupees, arts, perhaps the most 
anno to us of these orders of tie vote es f and ttre always to be seen In 
great numbers 5 about the gMu and temple* of Honored, and other 
'-acred places of public re^orL They often traverse the country, 
either singly , or in partly souus Li uio-s of eight or ten, and a re 
blamed for not tin frequently extorting money, or food* from fcho 
villagers ; on whom they enforce their demand*, not merely hy 
P tombing blfc&smg* p or ibrenteaiing curses s hot oven by tbo more 
powerful arguments of club law. This, of course, they rarely at¬ 
tempt when near magisterial authority, but they are said to be very 
overbearing in the more Tomato parts of i3jo country, in cause <|umico 
of wkhfli, fli" peoplu silluJ in great dread of their visits T though 
they an* id ways ready to Hatter litem, and as far as possible to 
conciliate Utoir favour. The same may he said even of the common 
ItniliiHJi-Uh, who* in ceuuLry [duces, are often accused of great tyranny 
over the common people ; of the means of which* in the larger towny, 
and in the vicinity of tliu British authorities, they are entirely 
deputed* 

Stit to the RsurO^irft, may bo rraksd the Gosnins. This fra¬ 
ternity is perhaps morn numerens at Itenarns, and in the sur¬ 
rounding district* than any of the others, though it may nut 
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probably be m extensively diffused over the coontry in general, 
m lEhni of tile Hai friges: * T There are 110 means* however, of 
ol-ltmiang certainty a* it respoatn the relative numbers of any 
of tfre&g The Goshics are not so entirely separated from 

Kaoulax affairs* as most of the other religion* orders. Their gen¬ 
eral sentiments hr ;to been considered ns having a strong re- 
semblance to Eudhism, and their discipline would nmm lobe sonie- 
what of the same nature; and before the great split between 
the Uudhbts and Erehmans, the former were* probably a sect 
of sorm ivliat the same character as the modern domains. The 
Grains are, in general, distinguished by the colour of ihelr 
cloth os* which is a sort of saffron. A small triangular llag of 
the ^imu 00lour, generally fixed to thu end of a bamboo, U also 
placed over their temples and monastrie^ (for they have houses 
of resort which may he so called) and sometimes on their private 
house-, and likewise over the citations where any one of them 
usually sits, or performs bis devotion*. These stations are, 
generally, small huts r or sheila at ilio foot of soma Peeptll tree 
At onn of t!ur*e T a devotan sits* often engaged pnafe-nnedly in 
devote on, or ulisorbed in meditation; but sometimes engaged in 
reading or teaching the doctrine* of the sset- lie obtains bis 
sabiiitenea in alms from the people Many of them bare their 
stations by wells, under the shade of trees by the slika of 
roads, or thoroughfares, where they draw water and give lo 
thirsty travellers. This Is very naturally regarded, in a hot 
country, as an act of virtue* especially as the wells are often, 
dog by the devotees thciuBolvii;, or at least at their own ex* 
pense, or that of their ndfiitrerH, Jo this way somo of them 
render themselves very nsefal, and arc often much respected 
by the people, many of whom give Lhom small gratnitb* as 
they pass. Many of the Gosains, however, travel the country 
In the same manner a* the Bairagoos, and may bo said to he 
among the principal in m rue tors of the common people T in the 
dectrinos, mythology, and rites of Eilldoism. They are also 
the principal uiUsiounries by whom Hinduism has been, and 
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still is being, propagated in the extensive hilly regions oi ! 
northern and central IndiUj inhalriicd by lbs rude aboriginal 
tribes. For. thongb in all those parts where Uindiil^in hat been 
long established, it Las gradually assumed the form ftf ft system of 
hereditary raster into which. no one of another rare ran be 
admitted as el proselyte, however much he may conform to iis 
doctrines or usages: the system U much more plastic in those 
ds.vtrii'U, in which it is a new religion. it requires merely 
that the Erahinnn caste, be imported with some degree of purity, 
land in some districts oven this lias only been partially ut- 
tended to), and then the other common Hindoo ciititas, are wily, 
and gradually formed out of the existing* or aboriginal tribes, 
or families of the district; rind iiu the course of a f^w 

generations, they became entirely Hindiikcdp m nn net to be 
very easily distinguished from those castes, that aro descended 
from the morn ancient and true Hindoo stock, The Brahmans, 
in general* take care to preserve a considerable degree of 
purity of blood, In their own tribe, lest their priestly linfc&go 
hiving vitiated p their apostolic descent from the primeval itiriib 
or patriarchal sagcR, should he questioned, and their saurlkv 
and authority, in consequence be depreciated m f bat whore their 
sy-iiem is new, they can manufacture Sndra pastes ont of any 
materials that may exist among their now disciples. 

Many of tin- Go*din& are .Brahmans, and nro therefore looked 
upon ns doubly oocretL The doctrines professed by them are a 
speciei of Pantheism, having some points of considerable to- 
semblance to that of the Endhista, The ward GWiwi* by which the 
hitL-t is known, is nsed as a common name of God* and Its applies lien 
to themselves is expressive of the doctrine held by them—that the 
human son], or, as they express it* l( that which speaks*" or thinks, 
L* Gc*d. To the question, What is Uod i the common answer h f 
- This that speaks is Ood. t? Speech, or the faculty of speech r or 
reason r like the Logos of the Greeks* is tha only recognisable attri¬ 
bute of deity. Tb« hiinian soul, of which speech, or reason, is the 
prerogative, i ft therefore God. To the question, IJ Did yon make the 
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sun, the moon, tli* £\&T* ; and the earth y* I have often hoard 
them answer, n Yi^J* Tfc rs necessary to remarks however^ that by 
llii.i they do not mean that each iu Jl vjJu□.! nmn h pnss-ss&d i>f the 
divino attributes, but that each living being is an integral portion 
of that, which* in the abrogate, constitutes the deity. In common 
with the Bnihisls, they believe that the Divine Being is not sepa¬ 
rate from, but is himself the universe, so that nil its constituent 
parts are but parts of himself, The different deities, thaririY-iv, 
who, at certain times , have become incarnate on earth, a= well os 
men, and other creatures, aro merely portions of the &amo essential 
Godhead. They may be superior, or inferior, in power, 1p?e£ all n:-^ 
limited in their u attire and fnenllica, and may rule over or restrain 
each other in various ways; for oven men may, by exaltad devotion, 
acquire an iednenoe over the gods to which they are obliged to suli¬ 
mit, however reluctantly. The doctrine of may a,, or illusion, held 
Ly til*- other Hind on sects* ts also professed by tin- Gosaim* and is, 
iu fatl T nlmosf tndispgnsable to every form of Pantheism. If wo 
sire nil portions of the deity, it won Ed seem natural that wo should 
clH he conscious of being ho, which wo know wo air not. But to 
solve this difficulty, the doctrine of ilIn>ion comes in very op¬ 
portunely. According to this doctrine, gods and men arc un¬ 
conscious of what they really are, till, by an alcrated and abstract 
devotion* they break through the illusions of the senses, and camps 
entirely from nil the blinding 1 influences of tho passionc, ami thus 
rise to that state of supreme beatitude, in which they will have no 
consciousness of existence, apart from the divine essence. A con- 
selouaness of separate existence is, therefore* an illusion—all that is 
opart from God Is only apparent ztfsta mse* which* like a mere phan- 
U^magoria, *kaH soon pass away. The whole universe is but one ' 
great illusion* by which gods and men arc deceived and be¬ 
wildered. 


M But KeIl-e ad Birr pftgfrfiat TiuJmOiixg, 
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Aad uj] ilia.! it klLh~H.tr tnj]| iiiifrtlT'ff. 

And lilt a tha Lucl;i+ fabric of a. tiiign, 

■Lsd-tc oat a iir k hehiiiJ._ M 

HTbn tiie god* themselves, ns w« 11 us the unhorse which they have 
djrrwr^f/y formed, und ruled, ary destined to iink lulu nnc&nsekns- 
noss of goparata being, and to be sw&llowed up anil ksl in that 
inuonceivahlr- and bonndks* *aM.ence, from which they ail originally 
were evolved, As the walor* of the Gunga Haw to the and are 
III its briny wavea, -so the mighty and ever moving stream of 
ihta living universe, rolls along into the great ocu&n of the divine, 
and incemprtihonsibk e*seuce t till ihv wbok *yatem ahaH he ahtior- 
lied in deity, ^jkJ he alone tiisi in a state of pure intellectual being 
or fiir^uN—that is, nn essence, without any conreirabl^ or de- 
heriluible attributes* 

Those of the Gosaifie who travel over the country, general h live, 
in Bonus measure, by the practice of music. They often net the part 
of bards, like those of the Celtk and other western nations, ^tid 
like them iomttimes make prulgoikiin, to n specks of inspiration, 
or supernatural power; or at least to a peculiar poetical energy, 
acquired by thu devout utterance of certain in vocations. Though 
they often travel singly they uUu very frequently go in parties, of 
five or sii* carrying with thorn musical instruiijouts, on which 
they play generally very duple airs; while they accompany thiim 
with their voices—in hymns in honour of the Hindoo gods. ILony 
oi the airs an) very beautiful, utid the versos, though generally in a 
style of language, which few European* can fully nnderstmiiS, tire 
often very fine specimen! of lyric poetry, a specie* of composition, 
in which the ports of India, hnve perhaps, scarcely been surpassed 
by those of any other nation; though from the very nature of such 
poetry, and An peculiarity of Indian habit* and feelings, It k 
utterly impossible that it can over be translated into the languages 
of Europe, without its spirit being completely lust. A learned 
Europe an writer, well acquainted with the poetry of all tho most 
celebrated nations, both of Europe and Asia, remarks, that “in the 
tenderness of amatory feeling, in the description of female b*antv r 
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of the character and dome: stir relation-* t»t woman* the Indian poetry 
mny be compared to the purest and noblest Ldfuriims of Christian 
poesy/ 1 This praise is* I am convinced, not too high, when applied 
lo many of the specimens of the Hindoo lyrie~ usually sung by the 
Gosling, though it must be allowed, that many of them arc spoiled 
by constant references to doctrines of a very mystical nature, and 
of a more than doubtful moral tendency. 

M^nyof the pieces sung by them* are also illustrative of their 
own peculiar doctrines. and arc oftefi la the form of legends„ of 
cult-bra led Hindoo saints. They aro ofieti hang In passing along 
the flirteIs, or in places of public resort In the. towns* ami also at 
is. or public assemblies, hi Id gym-rally, fu>r L- ali religious 
ami corEiritercial purposes. K\it merely comm on hymn-, or lyrics, 
but oven the long - mythological epic poems am sung. or channted, in 
the -nine uay r especially at the great annual assemblies at ilardwar, 
Benares, Allahabad. &t. Tho Randy an* a line Epic poem, which 
records the exploit* of tbeir favourite deity ? Rum Clmndii-, 3* of*i n 
recited, or suug t in this way; and also during a festival called the 
Rfitn T^ela, It la usually acted us a drama. On one occasion I saw 
ft G®^l ill, by no means a ooutfcauptibl# performer, sing, as I under¬ 
stood, the whole of the Ramiyan* It took him about ten days siug- 
ing, or rather chaunting, in a very pleasing siyle* to go over this 
largo epic poem, hut he had a good, and apparently delighted 
audience all the tittle; for though I did not stay to hear very much 
of it, at once, I had occasion to paws him almost every day during 
his performamm, and to hear it in part. There was some thing very 
interesting, and almost inspired like* in his appearance, as turning 
up hjg eyes like one quite abstracted from all urotmd Mm p he struck 
bis small instrument, a sort of guitar, lometimes varying the tune 
to suit his subjact| from Hie tumultuous battle scenes* to the soft 
and plaintive lamentation* of Hie captive Beota, and tin? griof of 
n^ia r over his beautiful, but lost bride—and then varying the uoU-i 
to am i the descriptions, of scenery* strange adreHlnres, and deed^ of 
daring, till they gradually rise to the triumphs of victory* wboa 
the monster Hawaii itf slain, and the chaste Seeta is rescued* nod 
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Itt spotl^f parity of character, publicly vindicated, by lier suc¬ 
cessful pa&wge through the fiery ordeal, Hinduism in the rdfgoli 
cd raminisc*ncti* Christianity Is thti rellsrioti of hope. Directed, as 
crnr minds couftcintly are. to the future, it l& impossible for us to 
r enlist, the inUnsily ur i lJi -w b ecIl the Hindoo mind dwells on ;hi> 
past; ami the difficulty of withdrawing the Indian mind, from a 
mysterious and poetical f but at the same time nn apparently, wbe 
aiiti«juity r to Ax it uu£ merely on the present, ami practicable, bat on 
the future* promised, and possible regeneration, not merely of indi¬ 
viduals, but of tho tmh ; iso doubt, constitutes the grand external 
obstacle to the Christiam^iUtuu of India. 

The larger poems recited in this way are almost csetusively 
mythological, referring chiefly to the victories of the god* ov*r tins 
■b* i ! til at great struggle of good and evil principles in tfo- 

primitive world, more or le^a dimly sh&dowtid forth in the early 
mythologies of all great heathen nations. Many > >i them, however, 
relate merely to events In the ancient history of Hindustan, and to 
the various, but often conflicting dynasties that ruled over Its dif¬ 
fered kingdoms or provincos T before its soil wa* earned by the 
trend of the Moslem. So many episodes and passage.* of icvrituiN 
kinds are, however, interspersed, in which the most difllcttli abstract 
theological and philosophical doctrines are diseased, for the most 
part, in dialogues * which are introduced as having passed between 
the mo si celebrated sages and heroes of an Utility, that those poems 
became the principal vehicle through which all the dogmas and 
rules of the Hindoo religion* os well ub its metaphyseal subtleties 
are taught, and that in nn attract!™ manner, to the musses of the 
people. Hence it is* that in, perhaps, no other part of the world 
ore tho common people more inclined to abstract doctrines than in 
India, ^'hiie almo&t every thing received by them in the *diupu of 
religions instruction, h nailed up with the grossest fable** and 
clothed in a dress which is at tho same time both metaphysical 
and poetical, there runs throngh tho whole snch a vein of abstract 
reasoning* combined with the most bewildering and transcenden¬ 
tal speculations, about the divine essence and modes ef existence_ 
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pflutindhtie quibbles, elihI paradox*^ about the nature of this 
universe of living beings, wh Ether animal or vegetable, visibly 
or invisible. superior or inferior, material or spiritual—as well 
respecting iis origin itnd destiny, cts its present Mfito and aspect, 
tbul tEie Hindoo mind, more than that ol = any otlmr people, k In- 
cl i Mod to what. is both intangible and bcDmpreleilfLblfl by man. 
TLm mysteries or tlm invisible world, assume & presence and 
reality to the mind of the true Hindoo, wl mht ^illi nil oar ad- 
TWffkgeo of difinfl ru rotation, they rarely do to u* T 

It bm often been regarded ns matter of surprise, lliat a people 
so shrewd, and some limes oven pro found in thoir reasonings, and 
of so many abstract notions, should* in general, fallow 
modes of wors%, so grow uud earthly, as those imuaHj practised 
in India; but a consideration af the pantheistic liajii of the wl^Io 
system, which easily admits of the deification, of anv or every 
Object, or phenomenon, without any one deity bring regarded 
as supremo, will at one? remove much of out surprint-, for if, as 
U maintained, by almost over/ Hindoo feoct, the snprome 
essonro is itself entirely inactive, but that all lining active 
iatimc&A, are merely portion.-* of that essence individualized for 
a time, ihoro can bo no inconsistency in vonomting n comprehoa- 
fiibto part, instead of the incomprehensible whole; nor does tilt? 
wonlilp of any number of superior brings— all rusauatioaH 
from the same inconceivable essence—exclude the idea of 
the existence and supremacy of the essential deity, himself ihe 
substance or basis of all existence ; and if all existences arc merely 
pnrbr of ibo Supremo, the honour paid by ono bring to another is 
merely one form of lliakL regard, which iMfcy has to its own niani- 
fesLationSt Thu Hindoo almost always defends his worship of tliu 
Tariouw gods, on the ground that they are parts of the Supreme 
Being, who, in his g&souIM nntlitre, Efe a pure Hypostasis— which 
cajinot be aa object of any definite conception, or knowledge and, 
therefor® cannot be an object of worship—but in wor*,h.ipjdng a 
part, wo acknowledge the wlmhj + All that exists, or U conceivable 
k God, and, therefore, worship what we may, wo can only worship 
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*ji>d ; ftiiil Ihongli it may seem to oh, that thin doctrine strikes at 
iht* root of all worship, aa wo might jurit as well worship ourselves 
cii nrrv thing e!^ B iks Go^Id^ ami many others, do uot ihrink from 
tliEsj consequence, but often apeak of their own souls* as the only 
deity to whom tfrty address their worship. Others mu inlaid that 
internal worship is only a contrivance of the ignorant, and lit only 
fdi 1 antlt; while the truly wise, those possessed of Gy in—ur p ih 
tlie Greeks cal ltd it, gnosis, (knowledge}-—seek for beautude ha 
abstract meditatim], on the deity, not manifested in nature, which 
is only an illusion of the seiuaos, but in h[s essential character as 
the Eternal Sdf-*.ji*tcnL 

I. alike most of tlw other religious orders, tho Goaiin* du uot, us 
a body, out indy abandon secular affairs, though u great many of 
them do so. On the contrary h though they nil wear, in part at least, 
the usual costume of the sect* many of thern hold landed property, 
irf cultivate ibo Eoi 1 9 while, perhaps, a sLiH greater ntimber is engaged 
in commercial pursiiitH. By no Mean?? uu inconsiderable part of the 
trado of the Ganges is in their frsndfi* At Mirrapur and oLher com- 
mermal cities, fioiau of them curry on Mercantile operations on rather 
nn eitoiisive scft]t! J and not u few of them, have amassed large for¬ 
tune They are owners of re&ibls of every sort* used on the mar, 
in which they osport a great deal of tho product) of the upper pro¬ 
vinces to either for local consumption, or for shipment to 

Europe, and in return, bring up the river cither English manufac- 
taiee, or the production! of ike more tropical d Uhl nets of Benpl 
and the const; which they dhipers^ over the country. These eecutar 
G&Hiijus, are never considered bo holy ms those who live on alms, 
and devotothemselves tmiruly to religiun ; hut they are more useful, 
uml probably, in general, a hatter dl&& of men. Mmy of the men, 
liftcred members of the fraternity, I have always understood, re- 
reire cousidecable advantage from the industry of those Iny bre- 
thr^Up and though tht-re is not among them nny community of 
foods the itinerant Godins are very often fed and Judgtd* at the 
Gipease of those why engage iu secular business* Both in their 
doctrine and manners, a a well as in the -raced colunr of their dress 
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—a sort of aatfroa—uud in other particulara, the GosiHis I a r uri 
small resembkaot to die Umlliist sent*; and [ am in?Un i:d u> think 
that a MI investigation of their sentUntq^, and hislory, wight shew, 
that though they acknowledge, generally, Llki common mythology of 
the country; they fi^rm* in reality, a sort of consenting link bed^v n 
FTiniloiam. andl Bmlbhiia. There are several brand] st-eta of Gosaiui, 
attEoiig whom the peculiarifciea of their general daetrinua, uro :. >rv 
or los* modified, or differently derdopttL 

TTlq third class of dtivolees, to which we Imvfl referred, id the 
Y ogees, or ns tim word \$ usually pronounced, Jogccs. Thii clagjs 
ia not 50 numerous, as that either of the BairLgceH or GosaisE, nor 
has it apparently, like them* sneh an organization, or nn indue nee 
aitioag the people The wordory^—junction—refers to a mode 
of abstract devotion, hr the practise and enduranee of some nustc- 
rititle and mysterious riies 7 through which the human soul acquire 
superhuman powers, aud becomes disentangled fre^m the body, ami 
joined to God, The Jo gets, therefore, profess to prartii!u + many 
kinds of austerities, ns well &k myatetit us riles and cfremonkit, 
which r for Lhe most jiart, ought, to he gone through s nut iu towns or 
ciiles, but in remote and gloomy desort places. This rule, however, 
is not always attended io p and many of them are constantly to he 
seen iu the city of Benares, and other placet of public rosort. 
Tbuir dress and appearance p nri> generally very fantastic. Their 
hair is usaaily twisted, ami plaited iu ynrioubi ways, their bodies 
rubbed oFer with cow dung a-shes, and streaked with paint of 
various colours, hut chief!y red and yellow, with their heads, dar. 
duckod with party coloured rags and feathers. They carry in one 
hand a dried gourd shall, or some limes a human skull, is which 
they rceoiTft their food; and in the other they usually have a large 
fetiak, to ho used, no doubt, as occasion may require, to stimulata 
liberality, if not charitable feelings, in the minds of the niggardly. 
The practice of Jog* ii, sometimes, the result of a tow made by 
a pfiTfiou, who supposes that ho 1 ms corn tee itted soinu great lift, in the 
sumo way aa in Itouiai] Catholic connings,, men whose consciences 
are burdened, by somo crime, hare made fowi* to lead a monastic 
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life. There can be lilfle eli>uht, however, that not a few of Lh- 
Jogecs are very great. villainy who wish to conceal a life of widked- 
under a religions garb. If the popular stories respecting them 
have any foundation in fact,—and that they exprt&s the general 
opsciion* for which there is always soma reason—is certain : llu ro l# 
no species of crime* not even excepting that of cancibnliatn, nP 
which some of tho Jogces have not been found guilty: and no 
description of devilish arts, which ihey cither do mt practise, 
pretend to, in order to work on the superstitions terrors of tho 
ponplo. Most of the popular stories about them, however, have Leo 
ranch in them of (ho marvellous to bu true ; but the crime* of which 
ninny of thorn have hs-cu publicly con vie Led, In courts of law, arc 
sufficient to prove that, iu general* they arc exceedingty depraved- 
But in consequence of Lite dsvcubd influence of the mtpernAbuml 
power*, which Lfity are, by the eo to in on people at least, believed to 
possess, and the diabolical, or magma! um F which they are viip- 
pn.aod to practise, they obtain very great impunity ill crime, ai. few 
have the courage to accuse them, or to boar witness again it them 
before the magistrates, whether European or native. Even the 
native magistrate* ami the police, being gc-norally Hindoos, hayo 
too many ^npi rttiUotw fr-ari, to be very active in catching wretches* 
whom tlioy bolinvo, either to he in league with tho devil, or to Imre 
power over aU the demons of darkness. 

There is morn mystery connected with this class of devotees than 
with almost any other, and, therefore any thing like authentic 
in formation respecting tlmir practices, is not easily fonnd. If 
so had as they are sometimes represented to be, their secret 
ritfrd are not likely to ba often rcvoalH; and the compact 
among wicked wretches conscions of being guilty of =ham u fill 
practices, is not likely to be rashly infringed. M Devil with 
devil damned, Urm concord holds/* After all, they may not 
l>e 5^ had, m tho supat^ri Lions imaginations of Lite people rc~ 
present them to be | but that they affect secrecy, have myste¬ 
rious symlKik, ami pretend to Intve intercoiirso with evil .sjiiriU 
there ran be no doubt' and that some of them are men 
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of Jfij imagine Live, and even deranged intellects, who may 
actually bcli-ve in some of 1be my Herns which they profit, 
ji very far from its probable. 

From the general accounts that T have r€i'eiTfl 4 , those who 
arc initiated into tilts order, have to pass through some myste¬ 
rious ordeal, anJ in receive in a secret twann^r, some waicb- 
word, or symbol T never to lie comuianicateLl to others, and not 
even very intelligible to themselves- One of the modes of ini- 
tltn Li on, mentioned to iiio t k ns fallows, tliongh* from llie 11a- 
lure of the east, it is obvious that I cannot vonrb for lire ac¬ 
curacy of my information, any more than one why lias never 
been initiated to the mysteries of free masonry* ran pretend to 
describe the secrets of that T An me what heathenish looting fra- 
ternity* , 

The person wishing to be received into the Brotherhood* is tat an 
into a jungle, or waste place, the haunt of tigers, bears, hyena^ 
jackals, and fitlit-r wild beasts and rt ptily*. There lie is placed* in 
the middle of a circle* formed of human skulk, and bodes. A 
small charcoal fire is lighted before him, on which is placed a Lota, 
or small brazen vessel, and into this a number of mysterious look¬ 
ing ingredients is put* in order to farm a sort of charm. A Hindi 
stick is placed in lik hand, with which he is ordered to keep stirr¬ 
ing the ingredients in the vessel* keeping both Ills eyes and his 
mind fo«d on i±, without paying any attention to the bowling of 
the wild beasts, or any other sights, or sounds around him. If ho 
pemveres in this, or seme similar process, with a fived mind, not 
allowing his meditation-* to he disturbed, either by bodily sufferingj 
or by the sights, or Bound* of horror around him—tW turret sym- 
hols, wbkh he wishes, will ho in some mysterious way ccunniunica- 
ted to bim, be fore j the morning, and he will he endowed with 
an per uaiural pomrt. One of tba moat common of these powers in 
auid tu be that of a^uming diffarout forms at pleasure, or of pass¬ 
ing at will* from bin own body, into any do failed body, which, far 
any purpose, ho may choose to occupy, at biast for a time. Joga^is 
are, the re fare, generally sn poised to have much intercourse with 
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ml spirits ; and in order to accomplish llietr purposes* whatcver 
these may 1"‘ land pay are soldcitrt represented ns good) to bo eapa- 
!■?!■ of ui&ilrning, at pleasure, thfl forms either of men or of animals, 
iiuil sometime^ K-van of demons, Tli^y are even spoken of ll--. «iome- 
Umes derdnring the putrid bodies of the doad i nrnl <u many of tho 
current stories of Urn country, the Joenee* r ^priftllyp or female 
Jogeas, are represented jjf, holding their orgies in burying grounds, 
rmd ft-^tiog on human earrn.^-g, dug from the graves, . like the 
ghuls of the Muhammadans) in thg congenial society of a sort of 
witches* called Kalkattees. They are also supposed, at times* to 
co-habit with evil spirits, or demons of darkness, who meet them in 
the night at unholy places* such as tbs ghats where the dead are 
burned* or under trfcFEf, where executed eriuduuly ore hung in chain js. 
The progeny begotten in these unearthly embraces, are supposed to 
he of a misted character* neither men nor demons* hat beings some¬ 
what like the Uaergs* or Bwur % of the mythology of northern 
Europe. 

The JogDus, probably, encourage h and cien propagate these stories 
tiiyiut themselves, in order to excite a mysterious terror in the 
minds of the common people, which they know Tory well how to 
turn to their own account. They dj-c not indeed tin only devotees 
who pretend to bo in the possession of occult arts, but their pre¬ 
tensions, are more openly mule, and more fully bulscml itj r by the 
people* than those of most of the other seels. TEiere arc strong 
reasons lo boliove that* some of them at leasts are well acquainted 
with the practice of Tentriloquism* mid perhaps, with what is now 
called mesni-ensns, a* well ns other arts, especially those of juggtdj v— 
aM in-ire or less culculukdio support their pretensions to supernatural 
power. Ft would be en*y to fill a volume with stories of feats per¬ 
formed by them, supposed to be supernatural, and certainty by no 
mi'flns easy to explain ; but among a people so credulous us the Hin¬ 
doos* even the most respectable testimony, on such subjects* is too 
suspicions, to bo received as of any real weight Borne European 
odicers however* whose evidence seemed unimpeachable, a few years 
ugOp Asserted in writing, that they saw one of these devotees pnt hint- 
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voluntarily into some sort of swoon or syncope after giving 
directions what they were to do wibU him, and that in tlih state 
liavini: Ijeen sowed into a bag, and then fixed into a box, lie was 
burled in a to cub, and boill over with solid brickwork. Tbo iW of 
Lin. 1 tomb was thou bnili up, and mutb-l, and son tries pIaced T nml 
aft^r 4i whole month, bu was again dug out of ilm vault. His mouth, 
as bo previously dinjekd, was foixoably opened, List teeth haring 
kendendwd together, and a little mOk lidng poured into it, though 
lit. luul not had any food, drink, or air, for a month, be revived and 
sat op, aud was able n+jit day to mount a eamvl and act out on a 
journey, impressing himself in very indignant terms again fit'the 
parties who had pnt bim to the test, Tor not rein tint' rating Mm moro 
I the rally f^r bis trouble, 1 rend only a few w-eoks ago K iu .in Imlian 
paper, that the saniu devotee hail rn pen ted the funiE feat, at some 
iit!o : r places with njual success, hat I have not seen any attempt at 
an t v pi auntie n, of the mtula in which it was accomplished. 

It h not miiuttal in Indict, to hoar of Jogees* as well ua other de- 
^otees, buiug detected in acta of robbery. In some Instances, how- 
cter. these are not real memltcrn of the religious fmtemities, but 
Thugand other miscreants* who have assumed the habit of devotees, 
wr of pilgrim, when prodding on their predatory journeys, Those 
robbers and assassins, known by the name of Tbu^s— a name signify¬ 
ing deceivers, the vigorous suppression of whose horrid ussuf hit ions 
in Iudia T by the Hritiab authorities, n Few years ago, excited so much 
j'ntirwt often assumed the disguise of Jogees, or other devotees, 
aa very mm dent for tliek ntfariona objects, Thrir pruetic* waa 
often to travul in small parties, generally profeasing to bn oq pH- 
frimage to holy places, such m 13 enan.% Oaya t Ilurdwar* &0* In 
th& towns, Tillages, or ieraia T at which they lodged, it wa* their 
pmeti™ to male op with travellers going the same way, whom 
they enticed to accompany them, for the soke of society on the 
road. Appearing often a* light hearted fellows, they wonld beguile 
Lho way with till reaching sumo secluded spot, pnrti- 

" ms ^ on by thfcui, at a signal given by the leader qT thu 

a noose t formed of a small cord, was iaitnutaneonsly thrown 
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round the neck of each of tliutr tmcottscioiii victims, and inn mo¬ 
ment they wera all strangled, not a drop of blood 1 h>1 la:i^ abed to 
H]ai L i,hi- spot where their death Lad taktu place. Tln-Er IkhUso^ 
after being riffled ^>f every tiling worth taking were eargfully 
burled in somo tsocreit. spot, chosen for the purpose ; the graven 
being sometimes oven dug he fare hand, by an advanced party oF the 
usaassius, to prevent delay, and tTu- ground was afterwards smoothed 
over, so a - to present no marks of a grave. The party Lise a proceeded 
in quasi of other victims, as if nothing had happened; or if there was 
Liny particular danger of the murdered parties L ing missed at the 
nest town, they either changed the coarse of their journey! or snddeu- 
ly ilhspur-ii d in rarioai directions, Laving madman up point uh j tit to 
meet again for aimllier adventure, at some place where there wu* 
no J an.: ■- r of the i r be big n. cogn iz ad. 1 { uving their confederates 
bsliitttred about the country, they could easily obtain in form a Li -li 
respecting persons proceeding on juurtmys, and who were likely to 
curry with ibom either money or jewels; kc? that they were uften 
well informed us to the exact valup of the property in pr^si-^ion of 
thair intended victims, and could easily lay thedr plana for joining 
them, or inturecpuug them, at any convenient point in the roach 
Pretending to ho Jogei^ or ntiy other class of religions mendicants, 
gave them every facility for moving about through the country in 
any direction, without being p impeded, and of freely introducing 
themaelvcA to travellers of every description, an well an of finding 
out tha destination and purposo of their journeys, or wli«their or not 
they had property about thorn, worth killing them for. So little did 
they regard human life, that soma of them, on their trials, tiODfc&Bsd 

having m Urdu rod persons, when they actually know that all they 
hud on theni^ wan not of more value than a sixpence. Whatever 
was tho value of the booty, it was always a partiealur point with 
them, to murder overy on a whom they robbed, and that in such a 
wny as to prevent all detection* 

Tha Into Rev* W. Rowley, a ml^buary of the church so¬ 
ciety at Chulliir, some years ago told mo Lite following cirrum- 
h lances, as re lilted to him by one of hhs convert*, and which he 
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siiid happened to himself before- Uh cun version to Christiania. 
Fn «arly life he bad. been an ollirv-r in the army of the king or' 
Uudiio, but after 3 iie baptism, lie was fur years a useful and con- 
biblfiit member of Hr. ITs, native church. When he was ci 
m Idler, being once on a joarney, he said he had occasion to stop 
a day at the- town of Chuimr, and haring nothing to do, after 
strolling for sometime about the baznr. ho rent in in n shop 
and 5at down to rest himadif, While tbtiv, one of these devo¬ 
tees camo in. and joined in m eon versa lion r which happen id to 
be going ou ; and which aome way or other, perhaps a* am- 
iur t g]y directed by the Jogee, took a tnm 10 the subject of blank 
art* or supernal ura] powers* supposed to bo poflM^ed by nani- 
Sm-tp his frntiirnlty. Having a great deal of eurioiitv about 
thh subject, the soldier expressed his desire of Inning made ac- 
■juainti..] with its Mj-crets, or to have its powers conferred upim. 
himself. Tie re the matter dropped. After leaving the shop* 
however, the same devolve stepped up to bim on the Hired, 
and whispered in Ida ear + that if he wt«nld meet him alone at a cer¬ 
ium hour in the evening, after it was dark, on the samll below 
tJie tort t noar the bank of the Ganges, he would coinmxmitato to 
him that myEterion.H lnoff]n[]^f, which he Mutinied twi much to de¬ 
ni re. The soldier readily ncropted the odbr, and they parted t 
promising to meet in the night, at the time, and pEace appoin¬ 
ted. Lnto in Lire evening lie accordingly wont and met the de- 
votfOj, who conducted him to a place at a considerable disfcanro, 
whore they were not likely tu meet with any interruption, in 
the tuy*itenons rites which he *aid must bo 'performed. Having 
selected a place to his mind, he struck a light and kindled a 
Finn] I lire, on which he placed a littlo Lotu t or brazen vessel, hav¬ 
ing cast Into it /tome ingredient*, like drugs uf different kinds. 
He then gave the aoidier a ft mall stick into his Ijuml, telling Mm 
to continue to stir the ingredients in the pot* looking intently 
into it all the time, without for an instant looking round, or 
allowing his mind to bo diver tod from it till ike charm should 
be complotwd, and then the mysterious revolutions, wished by him. 
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would U reielved. In the meantime, however, be *aid be must 
leave In s ell alpno for a little, but would soon returm when iho 
magical rite wonld be perfected. So Haying Iiu TtmisM La the 
nip mounding darkness, leaving big dupe alone, who continued as- 
*siiuuu.il)' stirring the contents of the Little pot + and anxiously 
and intently peering into if* month, through tbe smoke and steam, 
c-specting every moment to see some strange apparition arise to 
tin I old to him the belli* h secrets, that lie much wished to pene¬ 
trate- Alone, however, in sach a place. under such circumstanc^a, 
at ihn dead uf night, IiIm nerves began to qnivor and his nuspi cions 
to rise ; hut still na bo bad been assured, that looking round * or 
withdrawing his attention from Ida tank, would spoil the wholu 
ceremony* and tie attended with awful danger to himself, be 
per^vered iq hi 4 efforts to tix his eyes and |u* mi ml, on the cook¬ 
ery iu which hu had engaged. At Inst, however* be h tarsi so nie¬ 
lli ing creeping stealths 3 y behind him, and his patience at once 
gave way lie instantly clapped Ilia bud on bis sword, am! 
was in the act of springing np t wlsoq ho felt the noose of thy 
r Ehng thrown over his head; but bo being ia sudden motion at 
the time, U did not reach bis throat, hut was Lightened tound 
hi* face* Baing * powerful man* and msfantamtously roused 
to a state of groat excitement, be broke loose at once, and with 
one stroke of bis sword cut down bis assailant, whom ho had 
nut even had time to see. On dragging the body, however, to 
thu glimmering light of tbe small Are, ha found it to ho that of 
the pretended devotee, who bud entrapped him J^y the promise 
of instructing him in the knowledge of nee nit arl*. Being verv 
lunch afraid that he might be &rrested and tried for murder, ho 
dug n bob in the sand and deposited the body, and leaving 
t'haimr, as goon as possible, be proceeded on his journey t no doubt, 
somewhat cured of fits love for magical arts. He kept the ad¬ 
venture secret, till a miuiUr of years aftenrnrdfl, when be had 
been converted to {.HiristianUy, and mnrm-d to Cl Lunar, where 
ho related it to Mr. Bow ley* by whom he was baptised. 

Tile rupunditiyiih credulity of thu people generally, give* great 
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facility to imposture or every kind, on the part of □ucL pretender* 
to snpc-matum! power, as the Joguijv, and other ascetic^ tl*i unity are, 
¥(naro, aa well a& men* often profesa to Ihj in communication with 
spirits who are &np posed to take fnll posst-ashm of them at certain 
times* and through tlltm, to communicate in formation, about such 
mutters as are thought to require for their discovery, ihe exernise of 
-eiriii Bupernataral power* On one oecimion* at Benares, I saw a 
specimen of tins sort of pretended divination. Sdtnv parties it 
at tuned, hud wished io obtain information about stolon goods. An 
old worn nil from among these do vetoes, supposed to lie skilled in 
Mtnlt am, was brought out of the city,, and seated id ttu open Said* 
near my house in tbu suburbs, Shu was planed on £li* groniid. and 
the partly who lvibhed to interrogate lu-r. seated thcnisdvtes around 
her. -She then Logum to roll herself about in a curious man tier, 
igraFlnnlly faccomlnf more aud mere violent in her action, but l wm 
twt near enough to hear if what she muttered was at all intelligible. 
At Just, throwing herodf quite into n paroxysm of excitement, she 
relied on the ground, and seemed convulsed, hi this state, they 
*aid r slit told thorn where the stolen articles wero ho round, but 
before she could be exorcised, or the demon, ffnpposed to he speaking 
through her, mad q to take his departure, n kid f or goat, hud to bo 
pit sen ted. I bavo understood lhal r ou snob occasions, a fowl is 
sometimes used fur the ^ume purpose. How for this ontcle turned 
out to be tme F I hud no means of nscertatning. The people, Low* 
ever, generally believe in the power of these old bugs, to obtain 
from demons, or, ax they are called, Shuts, the knowledge uf any 
whatever* S% oracles and ordeals of all kinds nr is fully be- 
Ikved in by the people, they are no doubt very easily deceived ; and 
these expert practitionerri of mysterious arts, ore very successful in 
ajuviuemg them , that they nro actually in pa^sm of suporliiiiiiLin 
powers, Nor is even the mosl sceptical European always capable of 
detecting, or exposing, the roguery of sunn* of their pretended* but 
ingeniously contrived miracles. 

An English gentleman, an old friend nf mine, who died at llennree 
sumo yearly ago, at un advanced nge r after having lived in India for 
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more limn fifty y^nrs, during the letter part of which bp had become 
a einrei^Chrhiian, tolda&e of au instance of [iroftsafiJ JivineitieD, time 
occurred ill his own house, ami which puzzled him not a little, but of 
which he turvpr otitiM obtain any tAplauuthu, He was mill* habit of 
ending =,011,0 time c very morning, in ending the rip-inrcE, in a small 
room, to which none, Lnt the servants who attended him. had ucees^ 
One morning having Left bt& gold gpefitaclBl an his desk, on his return 
they hud disappeared, and after the moat pc reeve ring- Mjntcb they 
could nut be found. He was con vine Ed that uo one could have been 
thurv r hut hi* own wmwtt* These were all men, fifteen or sixteen 
In number, even tlna youngest of whom bad Leon with biui for many 
years, ilia spectacles were valuable to him r ns he canid not read 
without Litem, nor easily get another pair. He therefore, mustered 
all his servants and told them, that the nature of the case was such, 
that hi 1 wart fully convinced that one of them must be the thief 9 
and that unless they could hud him out, nud produce tin missing 
spectacles,. he should certainly take legal steps to have the whole of 
them arrested. They all, to a tuuu r itutttfy maintained their in- 
nuceace. riouio of them, however, insisted that to clear the cha¬ 
racter of the innocent and detect the thief, if he wore amnuig&t 
them J they should cull in a Brahman, op devotee, stilled in the 
magical modes of discovering such secrete They accordingly 
brought one of these men to the house, who proceeded to work at 
once, in the following manner* Having assembled the whole lit#up¬ 
hold in the hall, which was a very targe room, my old friend hint- 
self hnlug present to luck on T Im arranged all the servant n oa oac 
with their backs to the wall, while ho himself took his own 
stall uti hi the centre. Ho ibeli down a small brazen vessel in 
i- be middle of the room, rope ruing some short prayers^ or rharms. 
Thin leaving the vessel* be declared, tbut If the thief werg in ihe 
room, it would, of itself, move towards bim. To the great o^umihh- 
meot of all, the toon btgaii to move^ with no viaiblg hand 

■H'ur it, and sliding apparently of it* own accord, along the (I nor, 
vi iii straight to one of the aorvauts present. All purtiea protested 
that he mast be the thief, and what is un^t. singular, h v confessed 
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that he was so r and produced* afterwards* the missing spectacles,. 
^Lj good old friend was no believer in the supernatural powers 
claimed by these men. bdt be wa* quite confounded by tbo result 
and could never venture mu explanation of the curious affair. I 
think it, however* not unlikely; that tlie servauU, finding the mutter 
very serious, may hare investigated it amoug the nisei vea, rund hav¬ 
ing: reason to think that one of their number was guilty, had in- 
formed the devotee of him* and perhaps assisted hi pulling the Lota 
towards liim* by menus of hairs* or silk threads, not easily &cen in a 
room not very well lighted, as is generally the case in Indio, where 
the rooms arc murk Minded from the sun f for the sake of coolaes*; 
and that the delinquent, overwhelmed by his own superstition* 
termroj at once confessed what he had confidently denied before, 
U is not likely that be: was himself a party to the tricky ns by it* 
bo lost a good situation, and the meant* of life. 

An incident that occurvd in another frieud’o at Benares, sugges¬ 
ted this solution of the difficulty* ut leant so far as the confession of 
guih is concerned, A theft had taken place* of which he MrongTy 
suspected &OOJO of hi& servlmts. lie called them nil before- him* 
and closely questioned them, hut they all confidently denied any 
knowledge of the affair. Finding no cine to discover the offender, 
he stationed himself near the door, and made them all pass, ono 
by one, so that he might stare each in the face, and see if any nm* 
of them betrayed, by his looks, any indications of conscious guilt 
All passed ibc ordeal, without in the least wincing under his eye, 
till it came to the turn of the awerper,—the IowesE servant in the 
house. This was a rather stent, and heavy man P and having to pass 
over a trap door, above a small cellar under tho room, the ban 
supporting it *gave way, wLeu down he went with a crash into tho 
cellar below, among n quantity of old diMi^ bottles, and other 
lumber, receiving in his fall iome very severe bruises. All ex- 
claimed with Ode voice* J4 Thl-t is the thief! this is the thief E" llie 
poor fellow was hoisted up in a woeful plight, and groaning with 
pain, EiuLtmlly confessed that he was the thiyf, staring the stolen 
article, and losing bis place and character, at the uune time. Ho 
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ami hi5 fallow servants, I Imvo no doubt, mo-L fully believed that 
the affair was no accident, hut a real uu«J direct interposition of 
=-ome iih i slide power, to detect a »■ r i j 11 k> - 

The constant presence, and interference of invisible le-sag*, in nil 
human affair^ whether Important or in_si«ruilicuitp is ^yer recognized 
by the Umdorts of sut 9 and in almost every coney svable fomr* 

This gives a peculiarly religious character, to the language Sind phra- 
geology inconstant u^t! among (ho people gun* rally, and mi air of pious 
resign at ion to the will of God, and uni oatenstbli- acknowledgement of 
the divine presence and providence, not usually to bo found, to so 
great extent, even among natiuUH profeaaing €hristianHy. These 
common phrases and modes of expression, however* though thoy 
tEiay seem very solemn. find appropriate, are. in, general, used with¬ 
out the least ieriouanoss ; and tho recognition of the p.reaence of God, 
though in one form or another, constantly on their llpi^ has little, 
or no, observable effect on their moral conduit. Jior doc* it stj&m 
that tho AcknowledguiEiit of a future state of rewards and pmmli- 
melite, made on nil occasions, by every class of people in India, has 
any considerable in Hue nee on the morals of the Hindoos. Many of 
those by whom this reference tail future state Is most fre-pient] v, 
and Tumi aoknmly made, are often to he found among the most de¬ 
praved of tho community. ?vo doubt the future punishment of sins, 
committed in this lift, is very often not seriously believed, and 
wliflre It i-i bdicvsdj it is regarded as mi of eternal, hut of tempo- 
ran- duration, and not always of any very great, intensity; nnd, 
therefore, not a tbiug in Itself to he very .wion-ly feared by a 
brave mau. Heuce the utmost indifference is often expressed, jn 
Ehrj prospect even of immediate death, by men who prate** Tally to 
heli+ive in a future state. Au European magistrate *f>ace related, 
that having a number of Thugs under his charge, who had been 
■outfaced to death, he went'into the jail the night before their 
intended execution, to see it Any of them had any request |u make, 
before leaving the world. On untering, lm was Bui-prised to ijnd 
them laughing and joking. One of than, who was a Hindoo, whose 
rules of caste did not permit him to eat, or smoko, with the rest. 
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wai ashed to take a whiJf of otic of their pipes* but at first declined 
doing ao, as contrary in bin cast#* On tlaiii Hie refit, hunting Into a 
lend Uingb at Sib expew, said, “G, never pLmi that now; 3n 
Julian oiitnpnr (literally, bell town) Thera wo are all going to¬ 
morrow morning, there will be no caste/ 1 On thb he tmih lluj pipe, 
and began to smoke like the resL 

Tu the Hindoo sentiment r so universally prevalent, that no future 
pttniibmelit is of anything like permanent duration, tuiiqb of the 
ujHlthy of that people with respect to deaths may bo attributed. 
Hence also the frequency with which they commit suicide* on meet¬ 
ing wit Si calamities, or social disgnoe^ respecting which , caste 
feelings make the morn respectable classes exceedingly sensitive. 
’Wiliam eepecially, very often commit snlcide. TLh most common 
way in which it is done, is by jam ping into wells, which in north- 
western India are, generally, so deep* as to render death almost 
certain, to nny persons who may fill into thorn^ either by accident 
or design. 

Suicide i» often commilied also* from religions motives, or from 
the injlnence of fanatical delusions. In snob cases it Is not re¬ 
garded ns a vie*, hat (is a virtue, a-s In the ccow of Suttee, and the 
se3f-immolatioiia sometimes practised at i&ggatiuUh and elnowhero* 
Tliis sort of suicide, takes place most frequently among the different 
dittos of religions devotees„ of whom we have been speaking, and 
occurs oftenest on eccnsioo of particular festivals, and at certain 
places, supposed to he holy. They are not common in the country 
generally. In conseqnonce, now, of the efforts of tho British 
government, to prevent such occurrences, and to punish any persons 
who may bo concerned la assisting and encouraging them* they are 
very rare ; anil though the self-inflicted tortures of the devotees 
einniit well be prevented, there tm he little doubt* but the want of 
respect shown to such djararten^ by the public functionaries, Li 
gradually 3owering their oredH with the common people. 

Besides the Bair%ees t GosaiDs, and Jogees, there are many other 
fraternities of ascetics, of dUferent kinds, both travelling ftnd sta¬ 
tionary. Some of those may he regarded as entirely inde|MMidont 
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. urciBj and oilier $ merely as oEf-shoata, or -Hjparatists from tho larger 
ones, their sentiments ami fatbits being essentially the samn, One 
eht^ oJ' them, known usually by the nam t of Saga, go entirely 
nnl.-iL awl seem, in general, exceedingly fanatical; a* well a*, 
another, who take the name of PammhrHia, that is, Supreme 
Being. 31 These appear in the same Adamic costume u$ Uie former, 
indicative of Llieir pretensions to ssiiIuh^ purity- All fliuso naked 
classes of devotees, or, as the Greeks called them, when they Ural 
saw them in Indio, hi the army of Alexander the Great* GymnoNO- 
pisists, profess* by meditation, mortification, and abstract devotlmi, 
to have completely extinguished all sexual passion*; and that, in 
general, they hare rendered themselves physically incapable of in¬ 
dulging thorn h no doubt true, it being well known that nrtiaclal 
1UHLLU-, ore employed Tor this purpose, though actual mutilation is 
wot praiuisi'dj us? that would greatly le^osi the suppnM ■ ! virtue, 
which con&bta in the entire absence of pa^inti. Some of tbi-ro pro- 
!■ ■:* m-ver, ol 11™selves, to take either food or drink j but their 
disciples and admirer* do not allow them to starve, but often iVu-J 
them well, by stuffing 1 their mouths with thu moNt savoury food, 
think mg themselves not a little honoured when they condescend to 
A wallow it, after it has been pat into their mouths. I hare heard 
even uf money being given them, to induce thorn to swallow sweet¬ 
meats which were presented to them. Some of them profess to be 
quite unconscious of what is going on urotind them* and always 
either ^st in one place, or stnJk about, never minditig whore they go, 
as if they were in a state of entire abstraction. 

Thrty &ro not always however, so much Above the world as lhey 
pretund, Goo of them, who, Tor many year*, sat nt the foot of a 
tree, near the junction of the Ganges and Jumna, in a slate of un- 
tire nudity, exposed to all the ’FLcissitodfla of atm and wind, rain 
and cold, wita observed never to look at, or touch any money laid 
down before him by the passers by, but stilly in some way or otber T 
the money disappeared* At last, a goftg of thieve whugo bve of 
plunder wna greater than their veneration for sneh a holy mao, went 
to him one night, und sewing hold of him very ruddy, threatened 
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to bout him U death, if ho did not tdl thi m whom bis*, treasure wi 5 , 
hid., of the real eiastottco of which they had no doubt. After 
all his protestations and remonstrance* had failed, being quite 
kyond the reach of help, and finding, at last, that they wrra no 
linger to be trifled with, ho pointed to n Kfml m-iir the tree, wfwr« 
ihfc.v dug, and found ad ample reward fur their pains. The Etory 
ttupk wind, and dissipated the odour of his n^iiciily, Hi» credit for 
b^lng Eoptirior to the world W03 lost! and he thought it prudent soon 
to decamp from the place. 

One of lisa meat rigid, of th m& devotee Beets, in railed Sapjfiwo, 
who, according to their proper rules, ought to live only in desert 
places, and subsist entirely on roots and wild fruits. Many of thorn, 
however, are to be- met with in Benares and other largo towns. There 
II one branch nlso of One Gosain sect called j)aliiti a or rod-bonre-r*, 
in conseqncue& of their being distinguished b}' carrying a long 
straight rod* called Band—on which they some tinier bare tied 
a Email yollowiah, or s-aifrun flag, like that of ilie regular Gosaims. 
They live generally an small fraternitio* or mouna tries, and go 
especially, on certain days, to kg for their subsistence, visi¬ 
ting, for this purpose, the hokues. of llnair supporters, hut nut, I 
think, begging mdiMtiininaUly, like many of the other devo- 
tsflS. From the appearance of the places where tbny live, in 
Besttvs, 1 suspect that they arc far from being poor, bat their 
demeanour is much more graven and dignified, Lhan that of most 
oilier sects. Their sentiment* are on rally of an abstract and 
rather mystical nature, relating much to the doctrine ofmayii, or illu¬ 
sion, and in some points, not unlike those of iho BudEiisi s&cts. They 
ii.mally have a Guru, of «pi ritual guide, at the head of each r «rrmll 
fraternity. On one occasion ei party of Ihem who lived on the banks 
of the river* near Bemr#&, a few years ago* gave a curious ex¬ 
hibition of the faith which they some times put in Lins word* of 
their Cram. The Guru of thi& party was an old man, named 
Tnlsi I)ii T who lind n con aidu fable reputation among Llit-m for 
sanctity. It would seem that be had told hia J Sad pies. -urn*, of 
whom I knew, that he vu not, like other man, doomed to die* or 
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that if he <lted, hta SOttl wonld return to Ilia body T so that It would 
EOOU rise again. They were not, therefore, to dispose of it id the 
tt-^ual way. LI is disciplea bettered thm, and when the old diflrfflt 
last died, they net down his body, according to his directions, on the 
bunk of the river, and watched it night and day for a considerable 
time, liU it became almost entirely daeomp&sc^ and all hopes ut iU 
reviving were eYtinguiehmi 

Besides these sects of devotees, already noticed, there are iwmy 
oiluTii, more or less numerous, some of thorn widely diffused ever the 
oonntry. bnt others of a more local cloirnrter* and to ItfJ found only 
in certain districts. Even when they are, as far tm their dee trines 
are concurutid, * ^inlEuUy the satin.- *LCts, Mine of them have different 
iinme * i u d i fferent provinces* T hose of the HMfttfc of Indi u* tspees all y * 
when aetoatty the same, are known by other names thim those 
which they Lear in the north, . Some oi them, like tho Godins. en¬ 
gage in secular pursuits, but others ari: purely ascetlOi mil religious* 
Sums of tlu.-m entirely repudiate marriage, a* an unholy statu, 
while others fully admit of it, their Women, generally, being aW 
devotees. One of these sects 1ms the curious custom of rejoicing 
at thu death of a tty of their n timber, and hence u funeral among 
ih<m is conducted come what like a marriage, 1 have b^u them 
tarry the dead lo the gravy—for they do not burn tlmm like 
ordinary liinihn^—with chooifnl songs, and mrtnuuintiA mudic, 
Death., they say, is not an evil* but a groat blessing, as it is the 
emancipation of the aonl from the prison of the body* and from the 
hart infill iiMlutmio of the evil prions by which it Is tortured in this 
life. To weep over the death of a friend* U, therefor*, no mark of 
aibedon, but the reverse; while to uipms joy at bis having ob- 
tidned -ulvLtion, ie a token of much more respect to bus memory, 
and wo rib, 

Among the smaller sects T found, generally, only in some particu¬ 
lar district, there are some who IioIlI their luctdinga in flOcretp and 
and are accusfd, by general report, of the most detestable crimen, 
though on wbitt tangible grounds it is difficult to say. They are 
nowhere* however* very numerous. One sLCt p especially* is mil Lo 
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hold the opinion, lliai the tu-st way of escaping from the passion*, 
especially of n ^yun-l is Ltur- - -, is to indulge them lo excess, till 
they be d ['Strayed, l!i*n and women h professing to hold these senti¬ 
ments, are Raid to tn- .-t in parties in secret, to celebrate their 
mysteries in which they in! u\\rp 1 to the utmost of their power* in 
the mo at beastly intercourse U is to he feared that the a'’Casa- 
lions of this nature brought agonist lb™, uve l.y no means ground* 
though they maybe exaggerated, The very mystical doctrines 
ritiohl by i.his. and several other of ihu minor sects, an- urU unalEy 
ealfula^il to exercise the most pern kinds influence on the carnal 
mind- though, is often expressed tm-vely in hooks, they mily seem 
to inculcate nothin!*: but the most traoccuJoTilnl spiritaalkm. 

Some of the dcvolte sects do not offer up worship to tTio image! 
of the gods, but mofet of them do* though they often practise idolur 
Irons riles somewhat different from dlio^i most usual I v ohsiTVed by 
the common people. Indeed, several of the larger bodies of devotees 
may Le regarded as Lha most powerful partisans of th* Brahmui«. t 
*nd the most zealous snpjporlera of the gm*.i system of pnpdur ido¬ 
latry. In Lbb they uro like lue religions orders in the Catholic 
countries of Europe* who, although ihey have their own separate 
and apparently independent organizations, are the greatest pro¬ 
moters of the Romish superstitions, ami the best supporter* of the 
papal power. The nut of similar ortkrn, rendered the idolatrous 
fljltanii of Greece and Rome, with all their popular mythologies 
ami poetical nttraetio ns, comparatively pnwurle&i, and easily over¬ 
thrown. They had no hold on the philosophical mind-—they never 
reachod the depths of human nulnre* and the infant Hercules* 
Christianity, strangled them in Its eradio, while it* contest with the 
far snore powerful, and many forEuir.il monster^ Hinduism* wan re¬ 
served for thmore mature years, 

Slany of the Hindoo devote have, no doubt, a good deal of reli- 
pous feeling, and n considerable amount of kwildared EhoHght 
about God, and in visible things, mingled with ingenious pbGo&u- 
phical dogmas. This 1 have generally found to have been the cugo 
w r itb individual*, from among thorn B who have been con ported 
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Christianity, and it oiay, therefore, uko be presumed to be so with 
nmiif mora of the samp da*** An cuthitsiafitia, ami fanatical torn 
of mind, is very naturally intorasded in the rnrion- speculations* on 
which most of the conversation of many of LIiki^r devotees turns, 
and i.1 o' wandering: and romantic life usually lid by thorn„ in liked, 
on account of its variety and interest, by a certain class of ruitn'r 
powerful, hat eccentric Blindsk llctscp T among the con verts from 
these devotee sects, we Have met with n considerable amount of 
talent, and versatility, but very often accompanied with a wildness, 
and ild-Al ad incss of disposition and eoitdiJci, n * well m a str-Tit: 
disinclination to all regular pursuits, probably* in somo degree, 
both the eanse and the consequence of tho rdngiilar lift which they 
Imd led, before com Eng under £hc influence of Christian truth. SlIII 
it U a gratifying Hurt, that a number of the best native preachers, 
in many of the Indian mission tire- converts from among tlm-H 
pswdici, or devotee fleets, and the Iwnikufiiwi of mind, which would 
seem at first to have indneed them to klafcs themselves'to a reli¬ 
gion a life, have afterwards had no small influence in disposing them 
to listen to the gospel, and strionfily to consider its claims, 

A grant many of then^ however, aro running rogues, and great 
Impostors* and whether Brahmans or not themselves, they are 
always ready to lend their inilueneo and testimony to keep up thh 
popularity of tlio idols, and tho prosperity of the temples. For 
this purpose they rehearse everywhere the extraordinary KmdU* to 
bo obtained, by pilgrimages to certain holy places such els Benares* 
or by gifts, mid worship, presented at holy shrines. They sing the 
praises of the gods, and sometimes aid, with all tlieir ingenuity, in 
getting up pretended miracles, in order to ultras:! people in crowds 
to present oflfering.H at certain temples. The following specimen of 
a miracle illustrate* their ingenuity in this mpect. One of these 
pretended holy men professed to have had a dream, that at a parti¬ 
cular spot, on a certain day* an Imago of erne of tho gods—I think 
of Mahndeo himself-—would emerge, in a ndraL-irleim way, from lha 
earth \ and that the god had ordered, that on the spot where it 
should appear, a temple should be Imlft, bis worship established,, 
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ami offerings presented by the people, ’TTna expected advent 
Tf33 announced bv the Brahmans and il6Vfit?d t far and near; and 
r.»n ill8 dny vIifD tbo mtraclo was expected, a grimt multitude ns- 
at the place indicated. The crowd was arranged! no and the 
spot pointed oat, the Brahmans and the devotees being, of coarse, 
present, within the circle to do all due re vcrt-nen to the god. 
when enuring np from the lower regions of 1 Vital* ha should show 
fum self above cron ml. After the people had waited tftm consider¬ 

able time, Tiiuler in loti ne oxeitcmcnt, the symptoum of the god’s ad¬ 
vent began to appear* The ground which In tore was level, bp can, 
though at first almost imperceptibly* to ri*?, and awall gradually 
into a hillock. After increasing for a eotisidif ruble timo f the hillock 
burst ut the top, and revealed to the admiring and astonished 
eyes of iFie eager and superstitions multitude, A large store image 
of tlie expected god. The miracle was evident tn all. Xo onr 
could Tnii>ter courage to express a single doubt. The joyful shout* 
of tin- people rose on every sido T and n resolution was instantflne- 
ously fanned, to bniM a temple cttnl spread the fame of t !th newly 
manifested deity, as widely as possible ; and the Brahmans and their 
coadjutors made quite f-i i ri-^ of a golden harrest, 'I ho crowd, how- 
uver, no doubt weary and hungry, dispersed* and riLg-]it cutup on; 
when a. man, in whoso cranium the bnmp of incredulity, wnnld 
seem to have Iteen more strongly dsTeloped, than ill those of his 
neighb<mr& r determined to go back, and examine the spot more fully 
than any of them had done. Taking with him the necessary imple¬ 
ments, lie dug into the ground where the god had appeared, and 
" nndetered by conscientious qualms,’ 1 examined tlm whole place. 
Re soon found out Iho see ret. The men who had uuuoudcid the 
god's advent r bad dug a deep well, which they had Filled up nearly 
to the top with dry barley, over which some earth had been firmly 
tramp!nd down. On this thfl stone image had been place, and then 
coTt-red over with earth, so as to make the whole appear level with 
the reiit of the ground. As the water con tinned increasing in the 
newly dug well* the barley Incoming soaked, of course swelled, and 
consequently heated lip the superincumbent earth, till the image. 
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imbedded in it* waj raiio-d above tTi-,- gronnd p about the rime when 
they had cnlrufaLed,, and an flounced tin;11 \l would appear. Thin 
r-iUil Pry, by lib unhallowed curiosity, 4 poibj<l their whole plan* 
after it h -I sw nearly qurcecdt-d, by calling t\m attention of the peo- 
plo n«xt morning to tfto machinery they bad employed; and tbo 
miracle worker* were obliged to got oat of thy way, fast el* pa§- 
sib'e. Had lEiL^ dk^oTcry, however, not been mudi^ the fame -t the 
miraculous appearance of the image, and consequently of the u tn- 
ple eontaining it, would no doubt have become great, and it rnigliL 
have* like others, whose fame rests upon similar legends, become a 
place ol much r-usurt, and a source of vast profit to its contrivers. 

A TUlnme, by no means destitute of interest to the student of 
human nature, might he written on the doctrines, practices, and 
Organisation, of Hie Hindoo devotee sects; bnt such a work would, 
to be truly valuable, rcijusre to be written Eli India, where alone 
nut limit name rials, and viva iwrc t information ositt be found 
through actual inU-rcourie, with those singular fraternities. All 
Unit T intended, or have Attempted ui this chapter, has been only 
to give pome general notices,H" sonic of the principal sects, merely 
as results of my general recollettloti^ *f years of daily intercourse 
■-ur.li i lo-rn, during my missionary labours at Benares. It would bo 
ojisy tip i; \ U 1 [id these notices, but perhaps my readers may think 
them already too long. 
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STATE. OF < r.Jlil.E »LiCI£TY*-ITCSTIT4 I, Of TW£ HU Mi-FE3IAAE DHTC*- 
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Tu ltit u nayiltLii;/: like a full deamplion of the various classes of 
people, inhabiting, or frequenting Benares, or i o gn< i any g^u^riil 
E^GOnnt of their manners, customs* religious aont intents, anil Lir?n|^ir^, 
would require a work of greui extent; and would, in fact, have t« 
embrace no account of nearly nil the nations of fvidia ; 1'. :■ ‘ r ■ h 
ic&rculya province of the country R Hint is not ruore or Us.- n ; ■i-i— 
hen Led in iliio peculiar city. AH that we con do, u merely to take 
a glance ut some of Lise principal qlassoa, Tin? general bosh of the 
population of Hsu city, is, of course r the iamc ns thru of thn snr- 
rounding country; liotTi Hindoos and Htthammadann being ordinary 
Hiodnstunees. The Muhammadans generally, apeak the Frdti 
language, while (ho Uindui ia most need by lbo rest of the people, 
A ^i.i^i ttL:= 31y of the Hindoos, liowertr, apcilk Urdu, and, nuk^n 
among the Brahmans* lb a Hindu! is ttfuaHv spoken h with a eon- 
►idsratio admixture of Crdu words. The f Undid* hovs E ver s which 
derives most of its won In I rum tho Sanscrit, though in gaijcral not 
Tery purely spoken, may still be said to he tire laugung* of the city, 
ns it ia osL-d ty the gjvai mass of the Hindoos, who continue the 
great majority of Lilt 1 people; while Urdu, which derives most of its 
words from the Arabic tunl Persian language--^ ia nr<l umch n-j- il s in 
any I’Miiniilurable degree of purity, except tinning the Muhammadans, 
who do not likely form above a skull, or H-venth, of (he entire 
; .putatLAn. The L'rdti* however, is u^d by a Email body i.f 
riitiduofl, mostly ot tlie writer cnate 1 many of whom arc employed 
in the gureramenl, and other public offices. 

Among lIi^ strikngerii from o(her parts of India, usually resident 
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Eit Benares, this Bengal «w, Muhr&ttfl^ and Gnjerateei* are the most 
utiuieriJtts. Besides tlnfjirojit numbers constantly caminij and going, 
oa pilgrimage, the Be U|^leo# resident in Benares, liar l kcnesliniftM 
at. about tetl A good many of them are men of some pro¬ 

perly, w I hi come Loro to live and die, in Lite sacred city, its the belief 
that tlib-y a ill receive some great blessing, Lkroujzh *n> doiiig T in the 
future state, A good many of tlutt- aojournors arc Brahmans. Most 
uf tin; Bengalees live in one district of tlio city, towards the west end f 
'i.^ Ll oh fs fianr -a called the “Bengalee Tola / 1 or division; and asimi- 
|;i r neighbourhood U occupied by the Hahrattas* and the pfeoph- from 
Gujarat, so that, though there La a general intenniiture of the e] asads, 
Curtain nation* preponderate! in particular purls of the town. 

An a good many of the inhabitants, bolii strftiijrers and natives, 
isrc pmwmd of comtiderublo wealth, not a few of their hotwen 
jiro large and lofty buildings. The great height of the howwt, 
and tlin stetip t narrow r-inm- Blairs leading np to their flat ter¬ 
raced roofs, through very dart labyriitlftrj, ami the absence of 
all windows towards the streets, give them the appearance, gene- 
rally, of tins old outlet in Europe. They nil open to the in- 
slde, inlo a coort, wMcIi m great or small, according to tbo size of 
the house, and towards which there are galleries on each story, 
from which nil the rooms aru entered by separate i*tcn H In very 
hot weather, a canopy, iisually made of a very thick and strong* 
hiriped cluth, is drawn over the top, to keep out Lbc nty> of the son 
from the corn! bidow, and the rounri which open inio it. In the 
gospels we are informed of a aick man, who was brought on a 
tuiieh to onr Saviour to tm healed* being carried up to the top of 
the Lome, in consequence of the crowd assembled about the door, 
tmd then let down by taking off the roof. This proceeding tn us 
=tx-m5 very strange, ft Eld rather unreasonable, am- the owner of Lin: 
house, might naturally have taken offence at getting bis roof 
spoiled. There can bo little- doubt, however* that the proceeding 
W0J* perfectly reasouablt', and that no damage, whatever, was dent 
to the building; ns they merely had taken np the patient, on bis 
souch* by an enter staircase, to the lint terraced roof, and removing 
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llie eitjre nf tlit) doth drawn over the central hall, or open court of 
the building, hi him down at once into the midst of the people, 
there assembled to listen to our Saviour** instructions; to si tad of 
male log a dtatnrbiinre by pressing throngh the crowd. Tho bodges 
in PdeMlnu were, and still are, built on nearly the same general 
pUm, os those of Benares. 

The great number of very steep stairs, both m the inside of 
the booses, and at the public gbits on the river, is often spatea 
of ns one of the great plagues of Benares. According ta a pro¬ 
verb current among Lhn ura.tSvc«s t m three greatest plagnes are 
11 BTLirwr.jTj, Jitahnumi JJuU.*, oittl tfnarw™ Hie reason for classing 
widows, ft* equal plagues, with difficult stairs, nnd Bniliraani Bulls, 
tbo greatest common obstructors to progress in thi* crowded city, 
arises, unfortunately from so large a portion of the wumen of loose 
character, heiu_g rectify, or pre tended! y of the class of widow*. 
As the rules of most of the castes, and c&petially of ihe higher, 
are opposed lo the marriage of widows; and even girls arc conn ted 
so who have merely been betrothed, and that often in childhood : 
hut have never lived with ihi-ir husbands; a great many such 
young widows, are cut olF from all hope of lion oar able martin uv, 
[Liiil being looked un as a harden by their relatives, thci arc 
often made family dredges, and very badly treated. Many of 
them iu thew tire cup stances, become quite reckless of character 
and, there fore, an easy prey to sedneers, and coDUMjEitntly they 
swell the ranks of women of bad fame, in every place, but moist 
of nJl in satii titi«ui as Benares, where there is such n conEtaut re¬ 
sort of strangers of alt elnascs. Many ef them, especially the 
more handaolfle, are also kept as mistresses, in a style of con¬ 
siderable luxury, chiefly by men whose families are not re Client, 

The morals of the Muhammadans, in tliii ntRjrtct, are exceed¬ 
ingly Ionise, If resident for a time at n place, a Muhammadan 
will fa™ a sort of marriage connexion with ^ome woman of ihh 
di MJriplion, ami" will treat her as his wife while he mnarns, 
tlmiigh he hag a wife and family Elsewhere; but on going away 
hi* in gtutml 1 fates her destitnto T whether she has any child- 
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rt-n to him or not. The Muhammadan religion, though it allows 
of i plurality of wive*, does not;, properly speaking, permit any 
ilsfitg- like tltia practice; ba it limits polygamy, by binding a 
man both to Iito with, tunl to sop port each of his Fives, and even 
slave girls, whom he rncty have taken to Ids bed. In this respect 
the M tthEunmftJrtn emle U superior to that of some of the so called 
fdirUiiim fliatea of North America, whom free citizen* are allowed 
by law, lo cohabit with slave women, without enfranchising them, 
and then sell both mother and child—the latter the fruit of their 
own free born bodies—in the public market, as they would a 
common grtinler burn in their pig-sty. The practice among the 
the Muhammadans of forming this secondary sort of marriage 
tonnes tan, when resident for perhaps only a comparatively short 
tunc in a neighbourhood, i* by no mcao.-i uncommon, especially 
among the lower ela&tea, and has necessarily a most penueioug 
iuiULunce on the character of women, and especially on that of 
young widows, who, as far as 1 have observed, nr& the especial 
victims of these temporary marriagos; for though Hindoos, Uiev 
often learn thuir caste in order to form them, and lhas become 
Mu;--ul os antes; bnt when forsaken hy their temporary husbands, 
they often become at last common prostitute 

The degraded state of female society ill India, iri the source 
of many of fcho worst evils, and immoralities, e*idling Eimong 
the pooplo, and is itsolf the result of a system of training, or 
rather of neglect, necessarily arising from the very low estimal+i 
of the female diameter, to a very great extent hiCakulated botli 
by Muhamrnadautam and Hinduisnu In this respect Mtilianimad- 
anlhn], contrary to what might have been expected, from its nearer 
connexion with Hi ria L i unity, instead of being better, it ig eTPn 
worn iban IIJuduLcm, which in every way gives more rtal honour, 
at taast to virtu tm women, though not always to the 
general many of the Indian sages being certainly verv far from 
being first-rate models of gallantry. Women are not indeed 
according to either system, represented as, in M instancy 0 n- 
Itrely incapable of real goodness or virtue, but *tiil they nro 
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huppo^^tl to be so radically weak and worthless, &d it respect* nil 
moral restraint on their passions ami tempers, that to tru*fe to 
ajjy tliins like principle in lbiTji ? would be the must extravagant 
folly. They are reprinted by tba great Hindoo fluey, Mann, 
Oh inhuenevd vhiefiy by M A lore of their bed, of their beat, and 
of t-rnainenti, impure appetites, wrath, weak flexibiSsSy, desiru 
of msidiief, and bad com!ted r and a* foal as falsehood. kaelf' T 
The weakiieEi of tin? female character ia supposed t» be such, that, 
tj preserve the honour of u respectable woman, it i« considered 
nee wary that lire fbotild hare no social mteraonr^^ With the 
other scx t unless with t hmv who arc Tory near relatives. Jn thte 
idea of propriety, the women themselves universally concur, 
regarding it ass a mark of low vulgarity, if not of absolute light¬ 
ness of character, to be seen on the struts unless veiled* and rit- 
tuodi:-d K hy female friend*, and especially by those of mat are agi\ 
and undoubted respectability. 

The lower orders of women, who roipairc to work for llu »r bread, 
art not subject to any htnjli restrictions uf etti}U*Uc T bui appear ns 
freely iu public as European women of the Hume rank; theugTi the 
younger of them exhibit a eoylsliues* not observable among the 
dame vloss^ in Europe. Elderly women f however, have nc> audi u<- 
e^rvr, ansi arc extremely noisy and talkative, and, perhaps, un¬ 
rivalled in their powers for neobling. I lmvo often seen el woman 
continue ta pour forth volley uftn- volley of abuse on her hiubaud 
fur live or $ix boars, without, apparently, ever stopping to take 
breath, or boing at a loss either for 13]utter or for wordd. Nothing 
could e*iimI ln'C volubility; except it were hfo matchless power n-f 
endumnot. lustoud of the meek, abject creature that a Hi ml on 
wsfr is often represented Lo be, 1 have often seen one of them 
firmly grasping bur husband^ hair with bur left hand, while, with 
her right, *hu Lola bun red him about the ears: when, for fear of ihu 
disgrace of openly striking a woman, he has forborne to return a 
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blow., Forbearance U not, however, generally carried so far; and 
to ebmLise one's own wife is, by a great many, considered o» 
dX&gmrtv if bor conduct only deserves it, Au English trcclesinstl- 
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cal judge ID London, of very high authority* lias recently dudded 
from the bench, that a man who beilla hh (rife h not thereby db- 
finaMed from bring a schoolmaster itl a Church of England tchonl, 
and, therefore, a pattern of morals after which the English youth 
Jiiay form themselves, Ii‘ bn only does it in a somewhat decent and 
pH rate manner. T\ i need not, there fere J congratulate ourselves, 
a* a people, on haying, Ui respect to thfe subject, reached uny very 
much higher standard than that of the Hindoos* who, as well ns 
crureives, are, for the moist part, ready to admit, that to beat a 
woman is both wrong mid cowardly. The treatment of women, 
however, in Bengal, is, in genera], very mmh worse than it is in 
Hind us tan. There they soom to t>e more degraded into mere 
iwrvanli or drudges, even where poverty doen not require them to 
faliouj; and they seem nictch h*A the companions and advisers of 
thi'ir husband* than in upper India, where thi.i female sex., though 
nmvh degraded, b not, in general, ill u.^d, nor destitute of social 
Infiwipttf* 

Not will i stac ding the general weakness of tlm female character in 
lndb, thorn is often much to be that h amiable and affection- 
a 11 ' ^ the conduct of the women, both as wives and mothers. Tin? 
laborious care and leiidurness with which a Hindoo woman will at¬ 
tend and watch her sick husband, and the leora of sympathy that 
she will often shed over hit suHeriug^ as rite employ a every means 
she can think of to alleviate bis pains and restore him to health, nre 
more than sulfide at to convince an>- reasonable person that riie is 
by no means that heartless and apathetic creature that she has often 
hi-tn represent'd io be, by sirangm in Im 1 ' ; unnrqnaintcd with her 
real character. She is naturally mild, bw^fively, and susceptible of 
gniat bnprovemeiitj were real pains taken to cultivate her nnder- 
? lauding and heart: bnt her t do cat ion is so completely neglected, 
unless in ao fur us it respects the simplest domestic duties, and 
obedience to her pa renin, and other re Inti ?o* r that it b the greats 
wonder that her general character h not ranch worse than it 
actually appears to be. The grant distant required t,. be main¬ 
tained botwtreii the sexes, in public, necessarily deprives the women 
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of all the more general advnntuge* of converse with ordinary 
society, and almost forces them to herd together in gos sipping 
coteries, and, for want of more interesting subjects, to spend newt of 
their time in silly chattering?, singing foolish, and seine times even 
indecent songs, and talking scandal, or, a* they express it them- 
stive*, “Putting their ladle inio every one's pot;' Tin- wo¬ 
men of the very lowest orders, in general, work hard, those of 
them who live in the country being employed in cultivating the 
holds, and carrying their various kinds of produce to market, and 
those in the towns, in lionsehohl duties, aud iu spinning, keeping 
shops or stalls, or assisting their husband* in any business iu which 
they may be engaged- Many of those of the lower orders arc ei n 
if, 1* seen carrying burdens, a* coolies, or port; ta, and even climbing 
up ladders, with loads of bricks and lime, fco., aa assistants to 
masons or bricklayers. The more rapeatable women, however, are 
the most complete idlers in the world, sitting often the whole day 
with their Lands folded over each ocher, or talking, smoking, or 
lounging on conchas, having female servants to fin them, or rub 
tlitir arms and limbs, and supply them wiLh aU the gossip of the 
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J„ occasion of some of the public festivals, many rnthor reapocta- 
Ld„ women, of the middle elaeBcs, appear among the crowds, nt 
Uie different Aulas. These, however, uiw generally in gronpes, and 
though not actually in company with, are within immediate reach, 
of, their male relations, by whom Lhcy may be guarded from insults. 
Borne of these festivals, however, nre celebrated by the mure repec- 
tablc women, only wither,doors, as they nrc publicly conducted In 
a wav, not regarded a* ^ all consistent with female delicacy. Ou 
some"such occasion*, the songs, ami general ribaldry of Ll)« crowds, 
going about ill processions with music ic. t are considered too grons 
fur the earn of persons of character, especially of the female set. 
Multitudes of women of the lower classes, however, as well as of thow 
acknowledged^ of loose mornlijoin freely in such celebrations, and 
especially in that of the Uuli, a very popular festival, iu north¬ 
western India, which takes place at the beginning of the hot soastm, 
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nn^l U-u for itlhnnt twenty days. This i& by fur the worst period of 
diflFi pation in Benures. find in the Gtirrniuiding proving, generally. 
Though ilit-r*! are a good many different legends connected with 

^. a _the ri'mmon and no doubt tin correct one, is, that le ia held ire 

memory of the gamboh of the god Kmlma, during his youth, when 
incarnate among the shepherd * a or herdsmen of (iohnl nnd Eind- 
rabskiK ha fore he went to aeflempliflh the great object of hift inearnn- 
tfou T -—tlm de&trttdion of BuO demon giant Kuna, Bie tyrant of 
Mnthnra: and alrto during ft temporary return to iln flyteun wanes 
of TiT m youth, when he h represented as having dnnwd and gum- 
hfdlod with hih former companions, the milkmaid*, and cspociafly 
with hh favourite, or aweEiLheart, Rmllia; nil of whom, though 
often made aware of hi* deity, are rqiresented in all the legdud*, 
as so completely fac muted by the attractions and pranks of ihis sin- 
gnkr god, that they forgnt bln divinity, and fall d^p&mtely in 
hiv-o with him, as a handsaum shepherd youth. 

During this r. ■ marlin hi-> festival., the women claim the right, with¬ 
out giving any offence, of dapping and rusting their husbands, and 
other mail': relatives* and loading them w ith every abnaire epithet,, 
and at tfh *ame time, of throwing over them a sort of red powder 
prepared far the occasion. When Buy are nlmoHi covered with this 
from head to foot, they doings them with water, which dissolves the 
powder, till all their clothes, as W*dl as their bodies, are so be- 
smeared, that they seem an if drenched with blood. In this state 
of great excitement, crowds of men and women, parade the streets., 
uight nod day, wUb music and singing, making all sorts of noL^*, 
ij that nearly the whole population a' trs to have gone osnd. 
Munc of the graver sort of people, sf"" 1 themselves tip in their 
hemse^ to esenjic the ridicule and buffeting, which they are sure to 
fern*]vo Sf they go out among 1,ho mbblcmenl in the alrents, The 
lower orders of women, are the principal ringleaders in all this 
mischief- Parading the principal sireuLi and ihoroughfares, they 
ainu r In chorus, Uft loud ns they are able, such popular songs, as ure 
iuietided for the occasion. ftona& of theta arts no doubt, of an in- 
delitiil& tintuTf: - but though I havfi $<dWltd a good many of them r 
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I Jiil li"t find llfeni to be generally su t at least at Benares, eu far 
as tho.Hft most flung in public were concerned. They, of course* gp« 
morally refer to the- CWtU r gambol*, and gallantries of ih? god 
KrLflina. who in the favoiitlte deity of the lower orders of Hindoo 
women* and it is to be feared eren of the higher. The following 
tmtig is n specimen of lhn*H usual Jy ■i.nnj by them, during 1 this feli- 
telL They are geo orally anng us a sort of chorus. in the intervals 
between the Tery rudtj muaio of tin hired musidans, who are mostly 
Barbers, employed to head the triamorons processions, Krishna, ia 
always the object of praUo, in these ditties, bnt more in Itia very 
pi.ipolar character of a boro, and a Wcr t than in that of a. god, 
Efett the popular god Rum, culled I him Rsghn Beer—that is Tiritn 
the lorn of the reco of Raghus, a& well ns his brother EnksTiomfi. 

aft«n rlisadTautageouiily torn pared with this favourite g ■•] of the 
wonifTi ■ though both of them iisearniLtioiis of tbe great god Yi.*hnn. 
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Cqmz ti'll ees of Rri-hna the god of the herdaj 
How he roams in the gre-en wooOi of Biiulrahan dear, 
1 low he danfpH along, to the milkmaid'.* song, 

Ami we care not for J-akshman or Ham llaglm Beer. 


n *weet sings the Bulbul, in Ooknl r & gay wooda T 
And fair binning the Jasmine in Blndmban ■bnr. 
Wlsilo he donees along, to the milkmaid's 
More graceful Lima Lak&hmnn or Itom JtugTrju Beer. 

I 

Proud Kiins ho ttr p slain, once Math urn 1 !! dryad, 

Bnt now he return? to bis iJsuiJrahan dimt, 

^ here- be dances n]oW t to 1.1m milkmaid*# song. 
More glorious limn Laktluunn or Itim lU^hn iker 

_ v 

Xow heart-stricken Rail ha has wandered natnu'i 
She weep* for her love, and she trembles with fear,. 
"WIlIIo he dances along, ta the milkmaid 1 * song* 
Mora Joyous than Enksliman or Ram Ragho Beer, 
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Fair R^dlm, lament not p your tow will cotno bart-- 
Ha but lilimb]i n yotir pridc T while h* thinks you won? dear; 
Thongli lie dances along, to lhe mil km a id's bod g. 

Yet he^s faithful as I.ukshman or Riint Eogbu Beer. 

At the flonnil oflik lIssLe, all the woodlands arc mntn, 

And the songsters* abovs they al] listen to hear, 

"VYhitu lie dances afong T to the milkmaid's pjong, 
itoro leiuitcuns than Lukshman or Hum Rogha Beer. 

Knahria fa not ranch vnrshipped in north-western Trail** though 
the Tracks and songs in celebration of his exploits, many of which 
are very abnunl, an? exceedingly numerous and popular. A grent 
nanny of them arc of a character cal ciliated to have a most per¬ 
nicious infloence on the minds of both &exes + and no fn^tival has 
uckimwledgedly a greater tendency to corrupt the morals of all 
elates, than the Ell 13, iliiring which the licentious gam ho la of 
that rakish, and libidinous god, are celebrated by songs rmd re- 
velry T bacchanalian orgirh and uproarious processions^ in which 
firowdfi of men aud woman Indulge in the most extravagant folly. 
In Ecu gal, where the manners oft he people ora *-• re n more effemitinLu 
and Tulnptuoiu than in Hindustan, Krishna and the female deities 
especially the common lorms of Burga and KAIce, are ranch wor- 
j&hippml, bnt nnless an grouped with others, they are not so much 
adored at Benares Though the various forms of Vi si m a, especially 
those of Krishna and Rom Thunder (for l1le> word Him hy itself 
is ofiea used merely In the* souse uf Hod] are very much invoked 
in ordinary dWonm, yet. the wunMp most practised at Rmmres. 

A * Th.n >pn^stflT^ Alxivc The-in- rhii fl-i Eplb it-lia*. itr h.^avetiTv j'hciTsatpri, 
er^nt tmop* nf wliiNm upon the giHt* Sr *ha bravra uf Jndr*, hth! ire iiftm Tf- 

pi-^-nEEJ, U V*ll II the A^antf, md nther biiug*. u taking * EhEem 

m Krishna duiing h.« iqrtirrwiim. nhti aim a.* beiuj£ tui^hiJlj- pleaied muh bn i% :itq .tmj 
gamlidi, -iuTiwE fait you lb. Tb«.i twin^* uecu E iT « •>. rt at hjjiJiEC* pkes Mpeee E uJj 
*nd ntfl p Mill their mans] chiLFHHiO* El aku, acCuTdifLg In UkiiH* st^thufdEJ. i m jj, 
turi] (if g-jiiii ill'! cvlI, 
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and in lint north-western provinces generally, is that of £hivu, 

I, u j_ m ]ipro cur* commonly called, Uillldcd) images mi nthsi 
emblems of whom are everywhere to bo seen, both in the temples 
and in thi 1 open iklr. 

The Hull Festival, however, is in honour of Krishna, but has 
scarcely any thing connected with it of a religions character, It i~ 
a mere Saturnalia, and is allowed by all the more sensible of the 
heathen themselves, to be both a disgrace, and ft curse to the 
country, ami, especially, calculated to demoralize the female portion 
of the community. Hence the time when it is held, U usually (ailed 
the “days of madness" The Muhammadans have an especial dU- 
like to it, as, during its continuance, they are often insulted by the 
Hindoo*, who throw the red powder on all whom they meat, 
whether they are of tlmir own party ur not. This the true 
believers of the Muhammadan creed, look on with very great 
abhorrence ns a mark of joining iu idolatrous rites; and not only 
the great ijuarrel ut Benares, of which we have already spoken, 
but many other faction fights*, in differ8Ml pans of the country, 
lave been occasioned fcy collisions between the Hindoo processions, 
during the Hull and those of the Muhammadans, when they have 
happened to bo celebrating the Uuhnrrftm, which is ocemdouaUy 
held at the sama time, I have seen the younger Muhammadans 
seme rimes join for a little iu the amusement of throwing about the 
red powder, when nut by Hindoo processions, but by the grave, 
Jong white bearded seniors, and especially the Maulvees, the whole 
thing is looked on, as an awful and idoluLrmts polintion, calculated 
to bring on the people, the curso of God. 

The state of female society in India, is always a difficult attract 
for an European, either to speak, or write upon; as he cut very 
mrelv have any intimate acquaintance with native voiuhi of re¬ 
spectability, unless with such as are of mised origin, and who are 
not true specimens of native female society, os many of their habits, 
and sentiments, are, in some measure at least, European. He may 
indjeid, know a grant deal about the characters of the woman of the 
lower orders, but it would, not bo fair to mate thorn the itan- 


Amd, by which to jn^o of tbfisi) c lueses of wnififn. ¥ho though no 
doubt very imperfectly nutrartod* lutro been carefully kept, nil 
tlitir iEaTs f in tjnkt family retirement; aud baro never been eipos- 
ed to tlie vitiating infinenra of life common baz&r^ nud of the moat 
promlst nous association with all claE&cs J not even excepting tlie 
njtjit depraved* in a li+atlivn community* It is but raro indeed, 
that an European can have any conversation with women of Llio 
higher tins**# in India; but tha Saw Instances in which I have Lien 
introduced to them, made tl fuTonrable impression on rav miud + with 
respect to their good sense* and general intelligence. Though they 
i!'i not mii in ordinary socJ«ty T and rarely converse will) the other 
HvEp beyond the limits ot thtdr own families yet their tne^iit of 
information, with respect to the world at large, are muck groat ui*, 
tJjan might at llnst bo supposed po*title, from their aedudtd way 
of life, 

Beifi^ naturally shrewd mid inquidtire,. they manage through 
mcan.*i ol their aormatB, and female cmi Admits R as well as through 
tht^ir hasbands, sons p nnd other male rtdatires f to keep themselv^-t 
well informed about what h going on outside, m the world around, 
Iftim the untnllnat talk, and gnsaip of a neighhonrhood, up to 
the highest mutters of slate. From the most undent times to 
lhe present dny, the ladies of India hive always hud much in¬ 
fluence iu public and political a flairs. Thrones haw li-eeli estab¬ 
lished., and overthrown by their intrigues^ la every ago of Indian 
history, am] thong 11 they are sclflom seen in pntlip, their In¬ 
fluence h *mrj -whom felt mid acknowledged. The two Imt and 
most serions wars in which Britain hg& been engaged, those of 
Gwalior and the Punjab, war* rarely surpassed in modern times, 
for dnpmtt Gghting nnd bloodshed, weru to a considerable ei- 
fem T ooensiouLd by two Hindoo iadie^ who, for tile time, were, 
rulers of their roapecticei countries. M 

Women, while young, in India, Jr\To jjensrally not mnelii in¬ 
fluence, cxeept it be ovor their hnsb&nda; lmt After tlic-jr a™ 
oftraewlmt advanced’in lift-, their power out the pMus and pro- 
r«rtf of their families, sometimes even to the third nnd fourth 
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generation, l* very great. The system of curly marringM ami 
the custom of the younger married people* «iU remaiiiiug aa- 
der the parental roof, and authority, throw all domestic powr 
into hands of the grand, or even great fraud parents, while *l» 
younger married people, continue even lifter they have large 
fumilies, to he treated, in many respect*, as minor*; for though 
ihe law does uot count them such, it is not considered honour- 
able in a son to withdraw himself and children from bis father’s 
authority, unless soma peculiar oircumstar.ces, such as being 
obliged to remove to some distance for the moans of Ufa sh'iuld 
render it necessary; hnt not eTcti than without the general 
consent of the family. Individual independence, ns soon at a 
youth is able to earn his own bread, as claimed hj the rising 
generation in Britain, cannot be aspired to in India, without 
subjecting the aspirant to loss of caste, and entire degradation, 
a degradation, which not even parental indulgence ran avert; 
for a father who docs not enforce on his sou or grand-eon, the 
proper rule* of family order, ns practised in his tribe, rnns, at 
all times, the risk of being expelled from his caste. 

The laws of the Hindoos, instead of being degrading to women 
as it respect* the rights of property, mity be regarded ns more 
indulgent than those of most nations. Huoco in almost every 
transaction, respecting family property, the women have great 
influence, and show considerable Urt and aptitude for business, 
and ora not very easily outwitted by the cunning trick* about 
title deeds Aic., in which the Indian lawyers are often Letter 
versed, than in the simpler rules of common honesty- As the 
women have legal rights to certain parts of all real family 
property, wry few lurgains can be made about it, without 
their consent, Tho same may b* said with respect to all mar¬ 
riage transaction*, affecting not merely their own children, but 
also their grand-children; and a man applying for the hand of 
n damsel, either for himself, or his son, makes perfectly sure 
that all is right, if ho haa onto got tbs consent of tho grand¬ 
mother. As far as the elderly women, in gone ml, are concern*'!, 
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U may 1* stated, tlmi scarry ttny important jte p f ftf , 

feting the fondly interests, can t» Ukon f either by their sons, or 
litinkiniMj Trull out th eir consent. 

That there is a great want of gallantry and of eternal at- 
tontion to toflks in India, especially i„ Bengal, (where the 
men being, even for India, proverbially destitute of manliness, era no- 
tonoas for their harsh treatment of women), there can be no doaht, 
but that Indian women, generally, are so entirely deprived of all 
social influence, and cwm common respect, ns some writers, whoso 
observation has been confined chiefly to Bengal, have repress- 
fel, w entirely contrary te all my esperience, in thwa parts 
«f India whore I have, resided. They do not indeed appear so 
much ob the open stage of life, as their more privileged, and 
to tter instruct*) sister, in Europe, but their influence behind the 
scenes, is not less powerful, a* every one who has much to do 
with native society, soon heroines aware. Indeed, very seldom 
enu a man complete any engagement, or imtmrtant business trans- 
nrlwu, unless he i* a very common business man, without first 
having settled the affair with hi, privy council, in the female 
apartments of his house. In India, a* in Europe, a man either 
respects his wife's judgment sufficiently to make him wish to 
have her advice, or he stands in such awe of her resuniment, as to 
make him very reluctant to proceed in any cimsa opposed to 
her will. Hence in India, it ib no nnmsu&l thin* to find a man, 
who so far fen. being ashamed of the idea of tmlng under pet¬ 
ticoat government, that he will plainly ray that he cannot come to 
a decision on some particular business, till he fc u obtained the opi¬ 
nion of his mother and sisters, or of Ids wife; If not of all of them 
combined. The share which Women have in family property, would 
of course, render many transactions entirely void, if not carried on 
with their consent, and in almost all family aflhfe, whether secular 
or religious, their influence is very great, if DDt almost supreme. 
That of the elderly women, if they happen to be possessed of 
considerable sagacity, is not unfreqnently eT „ ^ eatir tflan ^ 

of the men, bat the younger women being usually treated vary 
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mnel ns children, c«n after Ihey are married, anil h*T* young 
children of their own, hare net nearly » much Influence as wr.niQn *)f 
ili.) same age Sn‘Enrei»e, being almost entirely under the authority 
of their mothers-in-law, who claim, and craiuiw orer them, and 

their children, the same authority as or or their own .named 

daughter*. Ukrfiagp- morely transfers authority, over a Xk*j vuiittg 
woman, from tier own paranta, toiler fments-in-law, to wliom hvr 
husband adpQt ia still, Lo a large extent, subject. 

Yotinff women itt India are kept under much greater restmliitp 
whether married, or unmarried, ill an those of Europe, being: kept 
in greater subjection by their relatives, espucinlh by tlieir p?t" 
rent*, and parents-fo-Iaw ; but Lhis is licit the witb those women 
who are past the prime of life. Tlie latter, I asu fioDvhinfl, hm 
m ninth, if not econ greater Influence* and certainly maeli mure 
despotic power tn tlicir families, Limn iho same class of women in 
Europe on society* To fart, n parly all the power, of which the fa* 
Drily system Tu India deprives tlm younger women, is trans- 
feireilp not, sn Jr pometinifla supposed,. to the meti, whether fn- 
thors, ftrolhera, or husbands* hut to the elder female members of 
their families, on either ride* UnSe&s where polygamy is pmcLtacd* 
which is only the caiu among a few of the wealthier clnsMft, the 
custom of women of re*-portability bring eseluded, or of excluding 
themselves, from public society, instead of diminishing female infln- 
ooee 1 greatly increases it, by concent rating the active ami untiring 
enerjrios of woman, more directiy, and constantly* on domestic and 
family affair*. Thu sphere of female activity being much con¬ 
tracted, it naturally nets with more intensity, if it is cirttnnicribcd 
to comparatively fewer object-*., these few am pursued wilh the 
greater avidity ; and, continently, tho energies that, Jn European 
female society, find scope abroad, are, in Indian life, entirely spent 
at home, and, therefore* give fl woman of ordinary natural endow- 
meuta, n greater infinoiicu in In-r own house and family, than is usn- 
ally pos&eA&ed by an European woman, though* out of doors* thp 
latter may have a higher character and more important privileges* 
It is lEEptii evident* from the ancient Hindoo hooks, that in former 
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Umua » lheir of rank, especially, entered much more iuto bo- 

and mingled much more in public affairs, not by secret in¬ 
trigue, but m r more genera] way than tlunr present enstoms, and 
female ctiqmittc, permit The expressions used in tlia 3hasters, re- 
apccuug e-omen, are often most complimentary, especially in the 
most ancient writings; and the reverence for them i» placed on a 
religious basis, as in the following lines of an curly Hindoo poet •— 

Wn-ju^n i) mib 4 i trtterr nalf 4 
Wunuull ]s moxi'i btfltinn. frimad. 

\\ uir,in if ffdutupijup'f innrii*. 1 -_ 

Frufll ELiEUBA ite HbflTalur." 

This has a resemblance to the celebrated passage, Tbo seud of the 
woman shall bruise the bead of the serpent." It would be rash, 
however, to assert, that the above qnotation, from mi early Hindoo 
book, actually refers to the first promise of the Messiah, though it 
iH not impossible that it may do soj bat, at any rate, it auswers tbo 
purpose for which it i* here adduced, and shows that Hinduism 
docs not necessarily inculcate disrespect to womankind. By tbo 
liberator being from woman, is expressed the general primeval idea 
of the son, or seed, being appointed w deliver the soul of his father, 
Uy no aus ol prayers and sacrifices. Bespect for women is also 
strongly evpressed in the following words from the Hindoo 
Shusters, " Women are the friends of the solitary; they solaee him 
with, their sweet converse; like to a father in the discharge of duty, 
consoling as a mother in uFQietioc. 1 Constant reference is Umde, in 
almost ail the early Hindoo books, to tho present* of women on 
public occasions, where it would now be considered indelicate. 
IJu: mitre learned Brahmans, with whom [ have con versed on this 
point, have ulwavs, iu accordance with their early boobs, main¬ 
tained, that the seclusion of women was net practised in India, till 
the custom was introduced by its Muhammadan conquerors, who 
came from Persia, and other parts of western Asia, where it hud 
previously prevailed, and where it is even now more rigidly ob¬ 
served than iu India. They say, and most probably in accordance 
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wil U fuel, if islC the custom tv as not introduce d among the Hindus 
in imitation of the Muhammadans, hut in coHS&quence of the InsoJtE 
ti. which their women were exposed* from their tyrannical invabHj 
Etud ope dally from iLiuir habit of forcibly seizing the most boauti- 
fnl women, especially the daughter* of tbo more expectable oIeuec*, 
in order to supply the harem* of tkoir -chief*, among whom poiy- 
gamy, in. its grossest forms* was prevalent. lu order to avoid in¬ 
sults, there fore* the most respectable ladies shut themsel ves op at 
home, till seclusion became both a fashion and a habit. TMa, very 
naturally, led intimately to the general establishment of the opi¬ 
nion, that female mudeftly requires, that women of character* 
wherever it run be uilurdad, ought tort main, as much as possibly 
concealed from the public gaJto. 

The diatom of iumih seclusion* as practised hy the more rape** 
table classes in the east, is often, if not almost uni verbally, spoken 
of in Europe, as out of an entirely involuntary uAlura on the part 
of thfi women, or as forced upon them, delusively, by the jealousy 
of the men. This certainly is not the case nmv f at any rale not in 
India r whatever opinion may be formed of tlio origin of the eujtosn. 

I very much doubt if it originated anywhere with the umn, unless 
with reference to captive women* or slave girls, no doubt ofleii 
ilutiiincd as rone alines. Tho custom would seem lo hfiLYO originated 
in early times among the warlike trills of etntral Aib, from whom 
the Greek & also bad it. Ala subsequent period, when those tribe n 
overran Persia* Mesopotamia, and other countries* they no do obi 
frequently took by forte* ntid made many of the most btiaulifnl wo¬ 
men condubiiifet nad slaves Tbis practice prevailed both in Europe 
and Asia from the earliest egos; but such women, however, Insuri- 
ointly kept, were still* iu a certain senue* regarded as and 

therefore* kept under a curtain degree of restraint. There is no 
eviiltnco* however, thut men put any such rtntraint on their kwfu], 
and honourable wives* generally horn of families of equal rank with 
thoniNdve^ To veil them selves* how aver, and tel mu the pallia 
guise* tvtu where no actual law Has imposi-d on them by tbtir hus¬ 
bands, nr others, and to avoid general con verm with the other sei* 
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were, from (he most ancient time*, regarded as mark* of modest}?, 
and feminine geutility, among all the older nations, till at length » 
system of female etiquette was gradually established, according to 
the extreme views of which, in most countries or the east, it wus 
Considered indecent for a woman of rank, or respectability, to show 
herscli in public at all. Tlixa system of female seclusion, never 
became, as seems often to ho thought, universal ttt Asia, many 
exceptions lie in g to Lo mot with, in various eastern countries. The 
doctrines and rules of Muhammadanism hairs favoured it must, and 
giveo it a Bort of legitimacy in Muhammadan countries; hut on 
Hinduism and some other Asiatic religions, it has only been par¬ 
tially iagrahtd. This fashion, like all others, introduced by the 
great, Las been extensively imitated by the middle classes, though 
it could not by them he either so easily, or nt any time, so strictly 
observed. But though ft has no doubt had n considerable influence 
on the character* and manners of the women of the lower orders, 
it was qnite iMjiouible that tlie custom of seclusion could he 
adopted by them. Having to work hard for their bread, that sensi¬ 
tive delicacy, which requires good houses, and covered carriages, 
in order to shield them from the public gaze, could not t, 0 indulged 
in. The gentility, however, connected with being a '* panla na<di!n,” 
or “sitter behind the screen," Is as much an object of ambition to 
the wife of a prosperous grain dealer, or shopkeeper in Benares, us 
a hunse nt the west end, with a carriage and livery servants, are to 
n tradesman'll wife in London; aud belonging to n family, the races 
of whose female member*, have never been seen in public, Is its 
much a matter of rcspeataMlily, us keeping oneV own carriage is in 
England. 

The women of the higher classes in India, arc ttuL indeed entirely 
without employment, as they have tlu? care of their children to 
engross their attention. Thu girls arc, of course, brought np en¬ 
tirely under their care; and the education, such as it is, even of the 
tlm hoys, 1 b committed to them, till they approach adolescence, 
when a more manly education is thought necessary, and they m 
removed from the female apartments and put nudur tlie charge of 
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men, +-Ether hired tut on, or ordinary servant^ supposed to be truit- 
worthy, In home families si Brahman Pandit* or Guru, ^ pi ritual 
guids) h kept, who lias gene rally much to do in the education of 
the yoitug; and aitfolig the wealthy Muhammadans a MouIvbo is 
cm|Vloyf-it r who ml only acts os tutor, bat. has a great inflncnce even 
over t!i< female me rubers of the family, whom he Instructs, more or 
loss,, in all religion* matters. The great evil in Indian female 
society, even among the better daises, is the want of anything that, 
properly speaking, con ho railed education. Very few of them can 
even read, though an me of them tun? and the things that are aera- 
sionally retid to thiim, are, for the most part, silly Etorics, not 
always of the tnosl decent kind. Mlleiv nf them arc poems and 
soup* descriptive of the exploits of the gods? or the incredible 
advent urea of Imaginary heroes interspersed often with amatory 
di|ties, cpigrama, to. Wild sknies, uucti as the Arabian tales, are 
r^le tMidy recited, and believed to be all mutter of fact, by many of 
tho lisloners, who reedt h tin rough means of them, the mo&t fantasti¬ 
cal ideas of the world. Within the narrow limits of their own 
apartments, they live in a world purely imaginary, even without 
44 putting the saddle on the horsu of the imagination,'’—a phras* 
which they tise to describe the practice ■ eating opium, which it 
miid to ha very common in the houses of the rich; but their know- 
ludge of the world in which I hey actually live, unlink as it respect* 
tfc&ir own family affairs, and the gossip of the ntighbenrhood., 
very lEeaitLid and imperfect. 

Female education in India, L& a work of the very great*.*1 impot¬ 
ence, hat os compared with that of ^duration generally, its pra- 
arc^s has hitherto been small. The greatest dill] ml tie*, however? in 
thy way of fcuntie education, have in synm parts of India, at hssi^ 
bct'ii in some measure overcome., and it ]& now making a degroo of 
progress, much greater than canid have reasonably Wen an tiei puled 
-H-ome years am C| U not now so much opposed by the natives, as 
it once wns T and, in some parti, oi' the country T tbiy aro tloHS*lve» 
taking an interest in the subject, and have farmed female schools., 
n thing which only n few years ago* they wuuld have deemed per- 
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tectly ntanril It is also to be- Imped, Lliskt better opportimitca may 
soon be obtained, Inr communicating tbs knowltaigG of reading and 
i-.perioUY of the s&crt'd scriptures, to Lh& indies of tho libber 
and more influential dnKrsi:s s whom we cannot reach by our school 
In Uiti present state of tilings, perhaps, no agency could bo found 
momajdteb^ thanthat of native women, educated in our sohools. 
These m iy.Ii l fir employed ai reads rs, among the native Indies, and 
aiffo in tLiidiing those of them, who might be disposed to learn hi 
their own houses. They would obtain acess* to families, whero thev 
might road the scriptares, and other Christian books, to the Indies, 
who* I have tin doubt would, in many instances, be dljM^d to 
re.-five them. TW plan has bweji it!ready carried into pruurtioej, in 
sume of the Tory highest families in India. In ihc homo of uuo of 
the Princes of the Royal family of Tlilbi, the soripEures [have, in 
this way, been read regularly for years, by a native Christian wck 
man, aud I have understood that Lite Indies, took great interest in 
th*w* ^ c 'l also rend them for themselves. European women arn 
not so likely to succeed well in this work, but native women, would 
find easy access, both la teach reading io the younger, and to read 
aloud to ilm elder, aud in this way carry in both the word of God, 
aud otliDT Christian book*, to thoso a ho themselves can r*iad, for 
many of tbu Muhammadan ladies eun read well, and eome are poi*. 

of considerable literary taste mid talent, though the Educa¬ 
tion of women in general, is so much neglected. 

European Indies are not likely to ?t t re‘gukr and free nereis to 
native families, bnt well trained native Chrknuu women, I have 
n& doubt, would do much corn!, and there h now a large numLer G f 
weU eJncaUd girk, the dnughim of native Christians, and also 
orphan girls brought tip in our sc book, ot whom, no t a Hw bavo 
made a profession of religion already, who may be found qnaMcd 
for thin useful wmpIojmsEiL Even tbo heathen girls, who have 
kaniyd to read well in our schools, hav^ sometimes, boon called In 
by the people then^lves, to road in tl.dr fannli^ and brnc paid 
for their pains. On one ocetkEicn a girl was absent from the school, 
for some thue, and on her murn, being ashed thy rcasou, she said 
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that she had tfe called in t to read Id some II rah man families, who 
jiaid her, so that she had not been atlti to come, and that sha could 
raaltD more by rending, than hy anything else, A dm of sueli fr- 
MaJe renders, might be tubed pp in connexion with the mhisionA, 
and be regularly employed, receiving a small salary, to enable them 
to give tlitir Units to tho work. They ought, ha wove r, to be married 
women, and to l*e ibemselvea well ijustiriMted in whjit tlioy read, so 
■it* to bo able to give some general explanations, where needful; and 
wlitii any i[nr*ifonft might be put ta them, which they frit incompe¬ 
tent to answer, they could come to the mission mica, or to their 
mwA r to have them j^iSvod. In this way p also, a sort of correspon¬ 
ds-lice, on religion* rubjeel^ might bo ciUblished, and mi interest 
excited, where tho missionary cannot personalty obtain access, and 
where, oven an Europe mi lady, wonld by looked on, with Um> murh 
#u»pleiou, wore she to go often. Native female readers wutiM alae, 
in all probability, sometimes, open the way for the introduction of 
the mi^sioimry's wife* if not of the missionary him self. 

As native prejudice* give way in India, facilities are constnntly 
inermuing, for the propagation of tho gospel, mmng the femabi 
population, without tho regencration of which, Christianity can 
never take a duep hold on the mind of the people. In some places 
already, the native-?, are mnch moro favourable to the education yf 
the female part of the community, and are beginning to take gome, 
though feeble, steps towards its promotion. It is only Christiflimy, 
however, that either will* or cm thoroughly cellmate womankind, 
and raiso her to her proper station in society* and we trust tiiflt the 
time is not far dblunt, when tho women of Indio, so improvable by 
nut ore, will bo elevated by Christian knowledge, and evangelical 
piaty, to a high station, and a pure character. The work, 
howEvcr, la great, and will require much paina, and perse YtrMii !■ 
In its promoters, as will as great wisdom, in. sis management, hut 
the roanJIs, though they may bo slow in appearing, will hu of tlio 
highest importance, in their bearing on tho Christianization of 
India, At present, the women of Tndiij f taken as a wlifllf, are 
mGro tiUpersUtions, and m^ro under the influence of the Uruhmnna, 
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than the men generally life. This gives the Umhioan a, grmt 
adraiitaga over the mi^ioonry, Ke lias fall ncotsa to the hightail, 
an well as the lowest in female socialf 3 and his indue ace Is usually 
tinich ^Tenter over them* than otof the other sex, to whom nkn* the 
itii&do&ary Iijm fall access. This greut di dad vantage will no don hi 
t-.fi gradually over tome, and nothing would tend more to its com¬ 
plete removal,. than the assistance of a good, e Ilk Lent, pious and 
wabble, female agency, under the general direction of the mission¬ 
ary body. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Ortltilfl OF SoEAL BESTESTEXTE JlMOHO TUB UnTDlWfl JNE oTirpm crruJitn 

JTtil'll KN UiTIOltiSr-TElfclli (fyNNEK&T* WITH TWK EaUI-T EEATfl Of PA- 

T III4M CT1L BE¥I1L11CI«S, —mIT1JIGTIQM QETWIO H1V1EK ISKlJVIUlLO 

PiClS PAT 1 UM&_E*HtT midHATiOjC* 01 TITK PBJ 1 TCIP i 1 * lieu- TiA& 

rtu *TH n flE nr can, am It v t PlVtsis s|f>jt u, laws p tcetes losTUV eivnj^EP 
MATIOSS, TH.OCGU QBJLA TLT GE|CCEED T 

Faoal hirndry remark* made in the preceding chapters, on the 
rhnrlLi'tcr and opinion* of the Hindoos, ninl other illliiibiUnts of 
India, and the incidental notices of their babitfi of lift?* religions 
-utiwente* and social economy, it will be evident to every intelli¬ 
gent reader, that, though they are not posaoMOd of the same sort of 
civiluntlon as that prevalent in Europe* they are neither a rude, 
ignorant peopK nor a nation *uiik in savage barbarism, but that, 
from early ages, they have practised the ordinary art* of life, :md 
bc-en po^esed* not only of tha knowledge of lottery but* of written 
systems of religion, and of morals, as well 03 of philosophy mid 
civil law- 

TIsej tpiestiun, therefore, its to the origin of this state of tilings, be¬ 
comes important* and in te re sting. Had the people of India never 
tiny basis of divine revelation, on which to build lluiilt svim-ms of 
lawt moral s, and faucial orderArt- their moral sent [mentis 
religions rites* and domestic institutions, a* well as their codes of 
jurisprudence i,llLI profenstdly of divine origin* though in very many 
respect* corrupted and defective), not in faurno me as ore, at least* de¬ 
rived from, or combined with the fragment* of that primeval hyntnui 
ol religion- and moral law* which tbs notices contained in the earlier 
book* of scripture, evidently show was posse- ssveI by the palriarcba. 
of the human race, before the nations, gene rally, np"3tntized entirely 
from the trnc God, and perverted the original knowledge, ^hicli 
they poiLiOased* from divine revelation* respecting hi* character and 
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the mocks of Ilia worship* into systems of gross d*1 naan, and polluting 

idolatry f 

That tho human mind La so constituted as In be naturally capable 
of rriigifip r and of diftlngnialiiug between right and wrong, la, in 
gem* ml, admit tod. Some have supposed that it has a power of moral 
discrimination, entirely independent of all teaching; or a sort of 
morn! lawparwblo from its other faculties,, by which it in- 

lnitSvely distinguishes between moral good or evil, in human ftdintis, 
in some &mrh way as the palate -3iaLingnl^lilitrtraitles in taste. 
Otliera havo regarded onr moral soBtlmonta, as originating in onr 
perception of the good or evil consequences of certain actions, either 
to ourselves or other*, deriving, gradually, strength and refinement, 
from education, exjwrkoei* and example, combined with th^ eon- 
slant txercias of oar masoning families, on moral ftubjcrlA. One 
thing is certain, that whether man original ty E&i, or has nol* miy 
distinctive purcoption of moral good or evil, or any instinctive dia* 
criminal ion resecting it, bo never ha* been found in a wtato if! 
which such a faculty conld have been exercised, independently of 
instruction derived from othutB. 

Man 15 necessarily a social being, and society, oven in its most 
imperfect fornix cannot exist 3 without some indmdiil self-restraint, 
and rrspeet for the rights tpf others, CerUin rules, of a moral na¬ 
ture must be recognised* m the \mia t.f all social intercourse, or 
combination, oven in the lowest states of savage life; and thus even 
the most imperfect forms of society must inspo-wj certain rubs on 
the indi vidual, giving him a species of moral education, to lit him, 
in somti degree, for the duties of socinl Ilk. In entering the world, 
therefore, even an the most rude and simple Forms of society, overy 
man is, for a time,, the popil of that society„ and is educated, in 
some way or uthur p by it, tn its mo*i e^ential rules, till he is un¬ 
consciously assimilated to it in bis sentiments and habits, and 3n 
his turn becomes ihe medium of communicating them to others. In 
all onr reasonings, therefore, about man s ability, or inability r to 
form rules for the direction of hi* moral conduct, or to judge ac¬ 
curately on points of moral duty, wo ninst remember that no Sndk 
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vsdnal nitin, if ire believe revelation, not even the first, ev^r 
called on to judge or act for liimadf* without having pruriomly rc- 
reived some mens tiro of instruction ; and no man ever Had to exer¬ 
cise Kee9 own individual judgment, either on bis own moral eundnet, 
or on that of his feUow 1 man, without that judgment being, in some de¬ 
gree* influenced, if not enlightened* by the cnTrent sentiments and 
It!if4 i3f the ■community in which he lived, however small, or rod*, 
that coinimmity might be* and however imperfectly its moral opi¬ 
nions might hft either embodied, nr expressed. 

Of all creature! inhabiting* this world, man aTonc In capable of 
judging uf fictions,, na moral]y good or had, irrespective of their tffl~ 
mediate result!, sillier to himself or others. He" wtn, and dors 
jndgo* eilher of hi# avn t or hit neighbour 4 # conduct, and bus certain 
principles, though ho may not always he able to 4rflu* them, on 
which he ground! either hie approval or disapproval, whether tJmt 
conduct is, or is not to himself, the immediate pause nf either ph. a- 
r.iirp or pain ; and whatever may be the consequences of no action, 
he almost instantly forms an opinion of ite good ness or badness, -with¬ 
out wailing to trace, or even so think of its effects, ns desirable or un¬ 
desirable, lienee it is, that ho is at times„ satisfied with some of his 
iiwn actions* when they are most diftiidvantagcoii* to IlIh own interests, 
and at other times disapproves them, though they were iho imme- 
dintc cansc of pleasure, or profit, to Mantel f, A course of conduct 
also, which caused immediate pain, or oven permanent inconTe- 
nience, becomes often to him tha source of continued satisfaction ; 
in ronseqncnce of the moral character with which t in his mind, it 
has become invested; and hence a generons action, or deed* which 
ho regards as morally good, and would like others to perform tfl 
himself, is reflected on with plcaaura, while the contrary ii the 
source? to hire* of chagrin, remorse, or sdf-disapprohption* though 
ii may have grE-atly ad van ted home object whiclr he hud in view. 
Kven on action, or course of corn!net, immediately followed by re¬ 
sults of a painful nature to himself, is at times llie occasion of gn : a1 
sir If satisfaction, from the moral aspect alone a ill which it is re¬ 
garded. 
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Tlini in mriumi parts of the worlds different opinion. 1 *- hay® been hold 
ou soma ..paints of morality, is a veil tDown fju-t. This fact has, 
however, been greatly magnified by writers unfriendly to Chrii*- 
llinity, thougli it is difficult tu perceive bow thin could have 
pmtpolod their objEct, the depreciation of the scrip turn. unless it 
could be shown, that they contained in them se 3 re s, moral .principles 
snbvE reive of each other. The existence of error, an any anbi*ct p 
can never prove the non-existence of truth. Some actions are re¬ 
garded as sinful in one country* that, in another, are looked oa as 
in different, if not even innocent, a ad infidel writers have assumed 
that this is the cage with respect to important or essential points of 
morality. This, however,, is not the fart, though among the ruder 
nation* it may bo partially so; and though among ail heathen na¬ 
tions there are, no doubt, grant per versions on in me points, not 
unimportant to morals in general p mid to the real well-being of 
society- Bnt the point* on which such mistakes and errors exist, 
are fax from numerous; and in reference to all tha principal Trirtno^, 
na well as Tices, the sentiments of all the principal heathen nciilu!iA s 
are not only nearly uniform among themselves, bnt not essentially 
different from those usually hold, by the nations arknowledgcil to be, 
mure or less, 1 a the possession of divine revelation- Frrnn the ear] lust 
age* l*> the present, metaphysical speculations about virtue a ad too 
have abounded among |1 linking men of all civilized pillions,—and 
* A Whnt in truth f + and « What u good r have always been ques¬ 
tions of earnest discussion, iu reference to moral subjects. Bat 
whatever may hare been the sentiments on iNttcli points, ltd vanned 
or taught by phiWiphera, either in Christian or heathen conn tries, 
in either ancle pit or modern times, tho great masses of mankind in 
all emlliL-d coninmnities; hare in all age*, on ovety point of im- 
portance in morality, held an uniformity of sentiments next to uni- 
versaL Various philosophical systems bare boon formed in Indium 
which the distinction between virtue lutd vice ha* been dens yd; and 
it i@ rather remarkable that, the origin of such systems amnit^ the 
ancient Greeks, was by them traced to India, as well a* the doctrine 
uf the metempsychosis derived from the same source, and propagated 
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in Greece by Pythagoras and others India, perhaps, is tins i.rnly 
country wh^ra, from the peculiar tendency of the national mind* 
metaphysical speculations, and opinions shout the abstract nature 
□f virtue and vfco, were ever, to any extent, prevalent among the 
common people* The Hindoos, a^ a people, are exceedingly ad- 
dieted to juch speculations* but even among them, they are not 
regarded as applicable to the ordinary buifnest nf lift, but jik very 
convenient In furnishing materials for ingenious and subtle argu¬ 
mentation, and quibbling, of which they are evcwivalv fond. Of 
all the hundreds of Brahmans, and others, with whom I have dis¬ 
eased such subjects in public, I cover met one, who did not ac¬ 
knowledge in private, that after all, the distinction Lctweeu virtue 
and vice, was of an essentia! nature though with respect ta it, 
ninny vain and bewildering refinements, might be advanced, both 
pernicious as well as putting to vulgar minds. 

However defective the standard of morality may be in India, it 
ta nut so low as some have imagined, though it mast be confessed, 
tbut the practice of moralily is very deficient, and vice fearfully 
prevalent* This Is wot, however, in consequence of any mint of the 
knowledge of what is right aud wrong; but may be accounted fur 
by tins nature of Urn common religion, which, instead of bringing its 
■ftfiB tlons, in general, to the sap port of sound moral fty, lends vice 
itd jHJwcrfnl aid, in supplanting it, by *nfr#li Luting ceremonial ob¬ 
servances, for obedience to well known moral laws. There is 
scarcely anything that would be regarded a criinu in England, 
tli at won Id not be regarded in the same light in ludia. Murder., 
tbefl T falsehood, haired, strife, and violence, us well us udultery, 
fbruicatiun,, incest, blander, and calumny* are universally condemned 
as sinful h and deserving of punishment* while on the other hand, 
benevolence, temperance,, humility, truthfulness, honesty, fidelity* 
charity, obedience to parents and other superiors, are inculcated by 
Hindoo moralists, us well as by Christian, aud the strict performance 
of all the duties arising out of these virtues, is as much approved, 
bj the general sentiments of the people of India, as by those of thn 
people of England 
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Tlie mem? state of tTie people of India, must tTieridbre, be judged 
of by entiruly diiTumtit prindp]**, from those nto such 
isolated trilms of wages as have been found in soma parts of the 
World - and ik b?t beta reported as so degraded In paiut of 
moral knowledge, tlaat acarcelj' a trace of an} 1 Fjsteni of moral sen- 
JrimEmtij. or laws, was to be found among them. Still the great 
readiness with which so many of such Enrages, have imbibed and 
understood* the moral Instructions communicated to them |>v our 
missionary brethren h rather leads me to sn&pect, that their moral 
[*ereeptiona were not quite so defective, aa they have been inji[ic^4 
to be; though from their barbarom and disorganized state, they 
Iiud never been able to embody them In any system of laws, or even 
to give them any clear or definite expression, in such language! as 
imglit make them distinctly intdligibln in others, 

Ravages, in genera3, are onable fully to explain the principles on 
which they act. They are uot accustomed u> define the reasons of 
their conduct, even when their practice is the result of rules, or 
maxims* very current among themscIves, and clearly apprehended 
in their own blinds* A mural sentiment may often exist, and to a 
certain eiteut, be practically operative, where the power of pig- 
biMlying it in language, el parly intelligible, may be niter] y wanting ; 
and ruflioms m ay exist, fu n tided on maxims of Sq w t where the 
maxim h, them selves arc all rather undontood than expressed. Even 
among onrselvea, many individuals of tlm Uneducated classes, know, 
and feel, n grunt deal more than they can niter in words, and how 
mock more must this bo the case among those staull scattered tribes 
of savages, whose intercourse with tbeir Follow men moat be ex¬ 
tremely raro t and, in general, havo reference only to the simplest 
uiTams oi human life* in the most nn complicated, and inartificial 
hr,i].te ot society. In this plate of savage life, a great many of the 
actions of men Mem to bo little under the control of reason, and 
less uudflr that of comdouce, and to 1 m often, apparently at least, 
almost entirely tbE result of unrestrained passion, and animal im¬ 
pulse. It mart, however, be eanfemd, that but n very modified dc- 
pundeucg enn be placed on some of the reprfcwntjitluna given us of 
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tlte actual, and rmmixed sentiments, of such tribes of savages, 01 
th#lr awful ntud brutal ferocity, no doubt can he Entertained, but 
still it must be admitted, that vnry few qualified persons hare ever 
been able freely to converse with them in their original stale* or 
before their opinion^ at least, had received some ilight mollifica¬ 
tion from Intercourse with Giber, and better illidniekd, iewd* After 
they had received new opinions, they could not very easily speak 
with entire accuracy respecting their old one*, and their new light, 
being ouch a contrast to their former dark tit £», they may, uuvtm- 
Hrioutly, baTc had n deposition to dtsrriLo their former state, a* 
otic of oven grirnlur destitution of every thing like moral knu-w- 
ledge tlmn it really was. Perhaps it would have been next to im- 
posaihle far them to have exaggerated with respect to their awful 
practical degradation ; for it seems almost impossible to conceive 
of human nature ever becoming more brutalized, thutt it was fouud 
to be among somo of tlioao ravage irilics, to whom the gospel haa come 
as a regenerating power; but &Sill, it ia ptrfecLly poaaible, that 
when they experienced such a re markable change, the state of their 
own feelings may have lad them to regard, and represent, their for¬ 
mer state, to to the mere theoretic knowledge of right and wrong, 
at act tidily lower than it realty was. 

3ki this na it may, tho extout of moral knowledge, among such 
tribes ormtcivil iml men, is not onr subject of inquiry, as we are treat¬ 
ing of the Hindoos ; a people never separated from the great body of 
the human race, by whom divine traditions have undoubtedly been 
preserved, though corrupted. The etuto of anch tribes, however, ia 
not unimportant to our subject dls it shows the downward course of 
human nature, when left to pursue its own way without divine interpo¬ 
sition, But in estimating the general moral state of the more impor¬ 
t-ini huutht-n nations, we must not confound it, with that of a few 
broken down fragments of savage Lriben, lobe found iu isolated posi¬ 
tions, or on the advanced frontiers of our colonies. These am gene¬ 
rally migratory in their hublU, aud for the must pari, exiW from tin* 
more ancient teat* of their national tradition™, moat of which have 
bean forgotten in their wanderings, iu quest of the more mean* of 
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mil*isten«. Few in number, Mattered, ami unsettled in their 
fml-iU, and constantly in a state of warfare, ihrv have MT 

hrm or imstitu ions, in which mythological, historic, „ r ethical 
knowledge. Could be preserved, during the exigencies of a life spent 

W llMthl * ort,eLn S over j^Mms d^rts, or the stiil more 

track Iota ocean. Among sack tribe*, only very indistinct notions 
of God, and of morality, may be expected, am! ai many nf then are 

1,11lhe ha!lit of 3 ^mg on snrii subjects at all, it mnv often be 
diHeult to And not what thry realty think. They have’ T erv few 
atwtraet ideas, on any subject, and on,morals it is unlikely that 
t!ii y should have any. Though certain actions are disapproved and 
punished, at least oceniionally, there j a Httla discrimination as to 
their real character. It f, not even from any cease of justice, that 
* ar-mo i* pnnuliod. hot from a feeling nf revenge, and hence the 
punishment is not proportioned to the magnitude of Hie crime, hnt 
to the power, or wroth, of the offended party, who is generally al- 
leu-fij to act, both ns judge and executioner. 

Still, however, even in such rude states of society, if society it 
eun Iw called, which has no definite authority, either legislative 
»r oxccntira, there are some moral sentiments though imperfectly 
developed, ill expressed, and entirely unreduced to system. Law 
exists, though not in any consent form, embodied, or tnartr-d, 
Ly any competent authority. Its enforcement is at all limes un¬ 
certain and caprieions. The strong are always aide to resist it. 
and even with respect to the uw*, there is little consistency or nni- 
fonaity in its administration. When the culprit f tt ffl . 

voarite, or powerful enough to he on object of fear, the law eno 
Where it is generally understood, is evaded, or allowed to remain 
m abeyance; hat when he happens to lc disliked, and not power¬ 
ful enough to he feared, it is often enforced with undue rigour 
or becomes the ram instrument, either of public, or of private re- 

TFIlgB, 

Id such imperfectly nrganijiod communities, accurate moral dis¬ 
crimination, cannot he expected. A malignant action is, very 
often, not distinguished from one ptflwly accidental; or unavoidable. 
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Hence runnier and raruialtiugbtcT, art some li mo# visited by the 
same punishment; or a sort of asylum, afforded, especially b* tba 
latter, U the first step of progression to a transfer of punishment* 
from private Irani*, to a public tribnnnL The rights of property, 
generally ill defined, and even on the west trifling tvigcuciee, 
are constantly violated; and stealing is regarded us quite venial, 
specially, if the article stolen, is not of absolute importance to its 
owner. The l nstitnt i-nt of marriage, which is the great foundation 
of cmlkud society,, well ns of domestic happiness, exists in a 
very imperfect form, if, in ¥ any proper sense, It ran be said to ex¬ 
ist at nil; and In general tiro obligations arising from family re¬ 
lationships, are but little felt; und social duties only cn> far per¬ 
formed, as they may coincide with the temporary interests, or 
present lings, and inclinations of individuals. In this very 
defective mate of human society, thongb than i* nothing that can 
be callud hixtitufion, there is still something like moral dk- 
cHitiixmiion. TI 10 motives of though often overlooked, 

are sometime# taken into amount, so that an action essentially 
the as viewed by itself, is differently judged of, according to 

cire urnstances. Tims* for instance, the man who kills another* who 
has merely provoked him by a few hasty words a would not be ap¬ 
proved of; while hr who put* another to death, who has plundered 
his property and slain his defenceless family, would be regarded 
as doiug no wrong, bnl, on the contrary* ns merely inflicting a de¬ 
served punishment. In the former case, the tribe, generally, 
would, v+iry probably t even expel the offender, fir allow him tft 
W put tfl death by tha friends of the deceased, unless he were a 
peculiar favourite, while tlm net of the latter, would be regarded 
m one of jnst retribution. Among such rude tribex, there are many 
rriniofi constantly occurring with Impunity; but their perpetrators 
are not regarded as entirely blameless. In small commmiMM* the 
spirit of partizanship, often T afford# protection to the greatest crimi¬ 
nal. Mora! feelings are perverted by faction. But, apart from 
this, the organization of society is imperfect-—the lawn are ill 
defined; and tliere 1 j noi sufficient authority, either in the mm- 
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mmiity, or in tndividitth, u. Inflict such punishment as the gen¬ 
eral w-ntiments wonld approve, ot to shelter (he inflict or of It 
from private revenge. The passions of the tribe are al™ j„ g^. 
oral, too much interested, for, or against the culprit, bo that tins 
judges are too readily stayed by their feelings, to admit of any 
thing like practical impartiality; but still, antidst all these unfa* 
voarable influences. even the rudest barbarians do not scent to bo 
entirely destitute of moral percept ions; though sometimes ignorant 
of any thing like (he sanctions, derived from the knowledge, ami 
belief, of a future state. They are, therefore, able to distinguish 
between right and wrong, with respect to some important parts, 
at least, of tbeir moral conduct. 

$neb harbartms communities are so often in a state of external 
war, or of internal feud and disorganisation, that no sufficient 
authority anywhere exists, for the enforcement of any Jaw whatever. 
The greatest criminals may remain unpunished, or retire with im¬ 
punity beyond the limits of the tribe, or district; and when serious 
attempts arc made to punish crime, they degenerate into mutual re¬ 
taliation, which sometimes becomes so general, that whole tribes die- 
appear, not so much exterminated by foreign enemies, as melted 
away by the lines of internal discord. Thera is, in fact, no e vidence 
that any tribe, in the lowest grade of savage life, has maintained, 
for any length of time, a separate and independent existence as a 
community, while in that elute. Almost aU such tribes, known to 
exist nt present, are evidently the fragments of broken up nation*, 
once in a higher state of civilization, but who have been driven, hy 
war, from their own conn try, or in consoi | tic nee of a long series of 
troubles and mia fortune*, have dwindled in numbers and retrograded 
in knowledge, and in the practice of the arts, till they have sunk 
too low to have any power of rising again, unless by external in¬ 
fluence. This is, in general, their own account of the matter; 
and many of the laws and customs, a* well as languages, 
found amongst them, evidently show that they once must bars 
belonged to communities in a much higher state of civilisation. 
The rapid disappearance of all such tribes, from the face of the 
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varth, not by absorption into more civilized communities p though 
tbiHj to a small exUnt k ha* taken plsw* T but chiefly from a print i- 
fiplo of internal decay and fielf-d^tmetion, is a niibject of puiti- 
fnl interest at present when Lite colonizing anergic* of drilled 
nationBj are bearing dawn before them, nearly all the ruder and 
more isolated families of men- The nlmoa entire incapacity of 
andi tribes for amalgamation with the higher civilized races* ren¬ 
ders their exiirpation, at least as dihlanct raeca, almost certain, 
though many philanthropic: efforts are being made to prevent its 
it ad there ^ema to be but little doubt, that before luilg, tdUMmt 
every e)Cistcug uncivilizod tribe will become extinct, it* more 
erganired community* jress upon them* and on tlitir imperfect 
moan* of subsistence* they must perish; and unless some more 
effectual means than hare been hitherto tried, be found out, not 
for securing their separata existence, but for promoting their uh- 
aorpiion into oor colonies, there *eeuis to be little hope of preserv¬ 
ing even the last fragments of race*, that at one time socm to hare 
occupied extensive regions 

Btdwucn the stale of anch savage tribes, and that of the Hindoos, 
as U respects moral knowledge, arid conBequent moral responsibi¬ 
lity* the distance is Immense, But bis 11 the question has often been 
asked respecting even the latter^ “Have they nnv moral law, which 
dan he considered ns sufficiently distinct in its announcements, to 
constitute, for all practical purposes, a tuf&dent rule of life p or of 
moral conduct F* ifc Does Hint Imr* whether written or oral, dis¬ 
tinguish* with general accuracy, between lirtuc tind vice* so as to 
direct the popular judgment correctly, in ila verdict respecting the 
moral actions of men! Hare the people a conscience capable in 
general of J ‘accusing or esensiag” ihc-ui, with sufficient nedprady 
to TEoder them reasonably responsible for theirs rdi nary nctkms? 

Here it IJ taken for granted 3 that where there i& no moral 
perceptiou, litere can be no moral ereountublngs#. THb re ihqrc 
is no law, ihere can Lc no tnrasgre^on of tin* kw j and a law that 
ih no know ii, is the same, a* far as the [4 mu ignorant of it is 
c< nrerticd, n* if it did net exist. The ignorance of its enactment, 
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hoTvevnr, may he either directly or indirectly voluntary, am| volun- 
tary jguomnae of ft duty, is voluntary neglect of a duty, and h t of it- 
self culpable, on account of tb& dfapuirijon from which it spring*. I 
nm, ther^forr* belli boned in obey the Jaws of my country, whether 
I know them or not; because, as these law* havo beets publicly 
maile, and generally promulgated, 1 had the ha me opportunity, bad 
f improved It, ad others of becoming acquainted with them i and to 
hare duly informed mysulf respectsug them, was purl of my duty, 
as a good and ioyfti subject. 

Uaseft, however, raay h and often do occur, in wTlfell ignorance 
may he involuntary,,, and consnq neatly* in such cases, though it may 
be uecesbziFy that I a tits should lie enforced, to maintain their 
dignity p and regularity of administration, ho infringement of them 
from andi Ignorance, may not bu a direct moral delinquency. It 
in obvious, however* that this tan be the case In reference to such 
notions onlvj a* predou^lj to seme definite enactment, were not 
bebl to be illegal, or morally wrong. But there are many actions, 
that Infringe on moral lawg, so universally known, and understood, 
that no positive enactments are required to express them, as it 
utterly impossible that ignorance! can ever be pleaded respecting 
them, nnleui in such cases of mental derangement* as are univer¬ 
se Sty believed to lessen guilt, if not ovou entirely to absolve from 
moral accountablen^. 

71 nolp however, (d ten + that want of information respecting an 
existing law, can bo saldy admitted, as a plea even in mitigation of 
the guilt of its violation j for were it so admitted, the ill disposed, 
would not only plead ignorance of their duty, but purposely remain 
ignomutp by refusing to read, or inform themselves of, tha law. 

A knowledge of the kw h intend of being cultivated* would be 
avoided, in order that at some time, ignorance might by pleaded, as 
an eicrise for transgression- The acqnij.itiou of sncli knowledge, 
ns may be required for the performance of hi a ordinary dntits, 
becomes therefore* an important, end neecBs^ry part of every man's 
duty; and t mlfwa it can be shown, that ignorance of duty was 
nnavoidikbtep even after the most strenuous otTorU for its removal, 
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it iniiat be regarded ns wilfully chosen, or at least wilfully sub¬ 
mitted to, artd therefore, thu- result of a blameworthy state of 
mini But nit 1 ft very riimiy, in any slate of o3Tilled society, plead 
ignorance of any important principle of right or wrong, though 
they may often do so with troth t in respect to positive statute laws, 
on subjects of secondary importance, or of circumstantial, or 
temporary ntility. Such laws are not> in their nature. either of 
nrilvrrual, or permanent obligation; and though often useful Lo 
society„ are essential, mother to Its existence* nor well-being. Their 
repeal or modification, may som echoes bo desirable, and though 
obedience to them, while they are in force* becomes a moral duty, 
to every individual Hying In imeiety * they can never occupy the 
same place In Ms conscience, which La claimed, by laws of a mnro 
essential character, founded on the vapt first principles of truth and 
virtue; and without which it would bo impossible for men t* lire 
with safety* or comfort, in communities of coneidtimhlir extent ; or 
10 enjoy the "benefit i f general social combination. 

Hence it ha T that, in no civilized coautry* is the idea of pleading 
ignorance of right or wrong, oft any important moral subject, ever 
for a moment entertained, Snob £■ senses as are grounded on al- 
ledged ignorance of important moral distinctions, arc m palpably 
inadmissible* that m one, convicted of oHme* over brings lhem for¬ 
ward in self-defenre, He may, and often does, plead the force of 
numerous templaiioiiM, and of many rirotmuianHit peculiar to Lis 
case r ift mitigation of bh guilt, but lie never maintains, thal r in 
committing murder, robbery> or theft, he was ignorant of snrh 
nctknl being evil, or contrary to law. Ilia con science may be 
t tct ho ill informed, and his heart may he aver bo much har¬ 
dened by crime, bni if be has violated any such essential moral 
law, lie can never, in bis own muitl, thoroughly approve of what he 
has done. Sometimes, indeed, whim be may have acted under the 
infiuenc-e of feelings of long cherished hatred, or revenge, or even of 
national or factional animosity, he may continue to be so misled, by 
-itch passions, or sentiments, us to attempt to justify wlmi he baa 
done* or even to rejoice in tbe perpetration of deeds, regarded by 
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others os in Lhc highest degree criminal; but, on aoher reflection, it 
U impwjsaihlfi for IiJtti Dot to feel! that in some way or other his con- 
duct ig uvilj iLTid Jmtly renders him an object of punishment. His 
passions may ho .-to excited that he may even choose to bear the pe¬ 
nalty of a crime, rather than not accomplish his object; but, after 
due time for reflection* ho is soldoin fret] from aulf-reproach. fie nee 
it nut nnlreqncntly happens* that crimes, after being long cuu~ 
oebledj, are voluntarily confessed by criminals themselves, who have 
SttfleTcvl so much from the stints of conscience, that they have pre¬ 
ferred tiTi-n ignominy and death, to that state of mental agony which 
guilt had entailed upon them. A course of crime long protracted, 
may greatly harden the heart, and destroy moral sensibility, but is 
seldom or never sufficient, entirely to eradicate from thu mind a 
general feeling of qolf-cundymnation. 

It* therefore, bet-omus & qnostiwn of some interest, whether or Dot 
such moral sentiments and filing* art; essential to man a 4 bach. 
It has been maintained by some, that moral aontilnf&ts are derived, 
on Lira I y from revelation; while, by others, man has beta repre¬ 
sented, not only ns a being naturally capable of pgrgdviug and ap¬ 
preciating correct moral sentiments, bat as having hioi^lf evolved 
them out of the principles of bis own nature, go tu not to haiv, at 
any time, been dependent on divine itlumination, or direction, for his 
know ledge of good or evil. Man is, by such, supposed to be so con- 
etituUd, that, however ranch he may ho perverted and demoralised, 
he still has, in Ins own mind, ft certain standard by which, if bn 
chooses to apply it, he may judge -correctly of moral actions* and 
which will bo quite snJlirient to direct him in Urn way of obedience 
to every universal law of God, without any extraneous teaching, or 
direct divine revelation. 

That moral feeling* and sentiments exist universally aiuung men, 
in a state of mom or kaa ilevelopmEnL t is now generally acknow¬ 
ledged, though among a few &avage tribe*, they are very imper¬ 
fectly manifested, and have, therefore, by some, been supposed not 
to exist at all. indeed the human miud seems lo he so constituted, 
that these feeling* can scarcely ever be entirely absent, unlt^i 
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whzn- there Is a degree of mentis imbecility- This seams to be the 
tiwetRUD of scripture 00 the subject, at well as that of the most 
jndir loir writers on morals. The agios tl* Paul spent a . of thn 
(lentil e* ax haring H the work of the law written upon their heart*, 
m that their conscience boar* wittier nod their thoughts accmw, or 
excuse one anolheiv' Eat how far this consdcaea of good and evil 
in moral action** tfi iisclf the renult of teaching, or that of the mitn- 
ml exercise of the human understanding, on moral anbjcets. il is 
impossible to determine-, M no individual of the hamau race, could 
over have been led to rcceaon on snch snbjcets at all, without his 
being first in society* and more or 3ess instructed, ami influenced* by 
tim MFltimpnlft and practice of others. Men Level 1 could have had 
morn I ientrmpnlSt bat as members of society* and such canid not, 
therefore* have originated in any single mind, so ns to have been 
conveyed From that mind to others. The first dementi, at least, of 
mural sentiments, must have been either inherent in the nntnre of 
mim, or communicated to 3dm in some form or other, by an original 
revelation From his Creator ; arid il scent h most likely that not only 
wa* man created with faculties D&luraDj adapted to the perception 
of moral truth, hut that the great outlines of moral law, were 
directly, and authoritatively, communicated by divine revelation, 
both before the fall* and afterwards* in the primeval ages of the 
world* so that, from the first. the highest sanction wo* given to 
every important principle of morals; a sanction, which con tinned to 
be generally acknowledged among all the important nations of 
ail ti 1 piety* and Is still to bo trace d in the mythological origin 
assigned to all their ancient codes of laws and moral precepts, 
though the original, or provinns, forms of the earliest, er patriarchal 
system, have been nniTeraaily lost, or forgotten. 

ThU view of the Htihjeci scorns to agree* naturally, with the scrip- 
taral account of the original statu of man. Adam bail rlinuet earn- 
manicatiorifl from heaven, hath before and after the fall. Before 
that ovent, there can he little doubt, bat a divino inw waft given him* 
for the gtopral direction of hb conduct, with which, in til# original 
□tale of purity, his nature was in comp]etc harmony. Tt is. not 
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Trry natural to suppose, that the o^ity law, or injunction, aver givfii 
to Adam, iu a state of innocence, was, that pud live one which 
related to the tree of knowledgtj and which alone is recorded^ on 
account of Its violation, and the awful eoh^jafooei bv which it was 
fallowed. It seems highly probable, that be liad more in direct Into 
than the more admities of hi» nature, however pare those aiftniiie*, 
or inclination^ may have been, and however much mems from tml, 
and disposed towards good; for an a being of limited capacity, do 
dispositions, however pore, coold of thorny I res, in all conceivable 
circumstances, bar* formed an infallible mh of moral condnct. 
Apurt, tliareforop. from his own natural tendencies, in a Mlate of 
innocence, it h in fch* highest degree probable, that lie had rules of 
life given him by divine iiiapiration, or enjoined by revelation ; and 
though, by iho fall, bis moral nature was entirely vitiated, it is not 
miEural to eoppwo, that the very knowledge of the divine moral 
law, which ho imd received, nod on which he bad iicLed, and 
, thought, bolero he sinned, should have become at once entirely 
erased from bis miud, The disposition to ohijy the divine law* had 
in deed been lose, but the more knowledge of the law itself, most 
iiavif, to a conaido ruble extent, remained* and been in sotiiu mens are 
transmitted to future geuuralion*,' though constantly luring iu 
bold on the consciouco, and becoming more and moro corrupt, or 
obacure. 

It is not hero necessary bo suppose the Existence of a written law* 
or evoil of an oral law, of an extensive, minute, or complicated 
nature; but that man was, in some way or other* instructed in the 
wiU of his Creator, with respect to right or wrong, m his action*— 
or moral good and evil—in his oondnei* a* a rational being, natur¬ 
ally capable of either* seems almost certain from the mealed fact, 
that bo hud direct communications from 0od t both before tbo fall, 
and immediately after. In fact the very knowledge, which it j* pre- 
sum ud ho had, of th& divino existence and chainotcr, necessarily 
Involves tbo knowledge of vkl is morally right. To know the 
attribute* of God r k to know what & true, pure, and good; and 
therefore, while du might be unknown to twle&H Adam, holiuca* 
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could not be dtiknown; no? could the Huhseqncnt knowledge nod 
practice of moral evil, obliterate from Ma mind the acttml know¬ 
ledge of whnt was ran ral ly good, though ho had caused lo lave, or to 
practise it. The mind of ilia first man mast, therefore, have hec-n 
the depository of all the principal elements of mnraJ truth, ami it is 
natural to supposE, that these elements must have been, in one form 
or another] however imperfectly, transmitted to his descendants, 
many generations of whom had risen to maturity, before he re¬ 
turn yd to the dust* from which he was formed. 

Hie Ini crime of which we are informed, after tlie fall, was fra- 
Li ieide. In this ease, by a direct dime decision, no doubt commu¬ 
nicated in a manner sufficiently hipras&ive and intelligible to the 
human family, then four in number, the criminal ura* condemned tip 
bo an exile and vagabond, excluded from all the protection, and 
privileges of societyi We see liKirc T In iho case ef nuardurj the di¬ 
vine promulgation, ami enforcement! of a law absolutely ncMsaary 
to the safety and existence of all organized human society; and h 
it not probable, that, in the infancy of the world, men were, occa¬ 
sionally at lea-stj iu other instances, directed by the supreme judge. 
In deciding on oases oF crimes affecting the very existence of society, 
and the safety ami well-being of human life f In the dm ages of 
the world, the laws of divine appointment may have been very Uw 
and simple, and directed merely to the prevention of some of tho 
most outrageous crimes ; hut even if they referred to murder alone. 
In its various forma* they innsi have contained in them the germ, 
and principle, of* all moral institutes. A 1 qw t merely for tlm sup- 
pressiou, and punishment of umnLr r naturally leads to the esta¬ 
blishment and recognition of m authority in society* or In the 
moral seattmeulfl of niou T for the prevention of murder at least; 
and, consequently, of other crimes connected with, or leading to its 
perpetration, and the experience of society would soon lead it to 
visit with the same, or with mitigated penalties, the various offenci-s 
out of which that greatest of all crimes, already so marked onl by 
the divine vengeance, is generally ft mad to proceed. 

Without, therefore, supposing the existence, at an curly period, of 
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any c-icX.on.fi-ive revolution uf a, divine moral law, forming the basis 
of all human moral kuevledgq, we have at least, in the divinfi.de- 
rision in the ease of the eldest ftoa of the first man, a fundamental 
mom I law, both the enactment and enforcement of which, must havu 
he mi known to every one of the human family, aw the occasion of it 
mnit hav* made rm indelible impression on the mind!* of all * and 
the brand fixed on the ftr.-^t murderer, ranst hare marked, in a man-' 
iier* never to he effaced from the human mind, the divino indigniUion 
against his crime. The smfnlncss of murder, and of tbs crimes and 
pasrions leading to it, could not fail to be perceived, and thus a 
ennscimwe, either acre King or excusing, with rssp&rt to them, mu.it 
hare nt once been produced in the human mind. The fact, that Adam 
had divine com mu mention a he fore the fall, seems not only to imply 
that tie had information about right arid wrong, but that he had also 
received dirertiona about diving worship. But whether ho had then 
received any such directions or not* it seems next to certain, that he 
mint have done so toon after the fall - an the early institution of 
EUicriJIetti proven, lhat T wit Si respect to them* at least, a positive reve¬ 
lation must have been received, either by Adam, or Ida sons, Xb- 
thiug can be more irrational!, than to suppose that the first sacrifices 
were presented without any divine command*, especially, as we aro 
informed that ohm kind of offering was approved and accepted by 
Godj and tho oilier was not. The one must have btfieu presen led in 
accordance with the rule* laid down in iho revealed law on the suh- 
Jfd, and was, therefore, accepted as an act of devotion, expressive 
of faith and obedience; and the other wax rejected, because it was 
not offered f u n so an Her agreeable to the instituted ritual, while the 
ae ill Line tits of the offerer, had no due reference to the real object of 
the divine appointment in consequence of which alone. It was ren¬ 
der td lawful to present an adoring, or .sacrifice, at all. It noema 
unnatural to suppose, tbnt, in tho very first age of tha worlds man, 
of himself, should have adopted the opinion, that the Creator could 
In; conciliated hy the destruction of his own unoifi tiding creatures; 
and the simple fact that such a mode of worship was resorted to, by 
the first of men, seems, of Lifted f, sufficient to convince na + that be- 
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fun it wan prsurrised, a define revelation, enjoining nnd regulating 
It, had bean previously received, ff a revelation bad Won ihns 
early received, eeimninnieating El I'itonJ for divine worship. it H diH- 
enlt to conceive lint the great outlines at least* of moral ifinlrtatc®, 
bad not in n similar manner boeo tangbt, especial)/, ha wo find a 
dEotincl law with respect to murder* acta ally enfcrctid—and al*o 
that in the subsequent Mastic revolution, the ritual, and moral 
parts of the dirine law, &ro pet only connected, but blended to¬ 
gether. 

That men ihonld Lave been directed to perform, in n given way, 
a nnmbcr of religions rites, without any idea baing oomintsrtTcatod 
to them respecting Chair moaning nod object, it is not easy to be¬ 
lieve ; and it is equally difficult to suppose, that the regulation of 
emblematical rites, should hare been ma*b' the sole rngitor of revi- 
Intitm, whilfc man were left wit boat any indication of the dErine 
will, with respect to their moral conduct. Ts it likely that men 
should hut* been directed to offer sacrifices, without nay explana¬ 
tion of their meaning or object \ and when they were ordered to pre¬ 
sent them m an atonement for their ilna, is it at all probable that 
no moral law bad been given, by which it might bo known what 
actions were sinful, am as tn require, for their purgation h the presen¬ 
tation nf appfiinti d sacrificial victims l 

It is phi roly Atated m scripture, that in the anted iltrvEnn world* 
the great mass of mankind departed from the worship ansi fear of 
tn-wt, and practised the grossest vieea + That some* however, con¬ 
tinued Atcdfast in the true faith, is also dearly intimated ,r Etti rh 
walked with find," and ^ T oah was righteous and a “preacher of 
rightMnsJUM*** have no means, hownrer, of ascertain^ iht 

extent of their knowledge, either of Ood T or of moral truth* In 
their fn.ith or religions belief, they* no dealt, adhered to those 
doctrines respecting tied and hh law, which had been revealed to 
their fathers, or mere ini mediately to themselves« and, in divine 
worship they, doubtless* observed such rileo ju had been divinely 
to joined, and established p and were fnueeijuftntlj acceptable to the 
supreme object of tlieir sincere duvotiMtt—God, the Creator and 
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Preserver of all! That the anted ilnvian Patriarchy he i n *ti who 
eautinne-d true to (ho primitive faith, did worship the Living' and 
ouij- God, and nuiit Imt Him—in certain; and that tiiis worship 
was presented in a war, which, though not fully recorded, had been 
divinely instituted, amt was entirety acceptable to God, it seems 
impolitic to doubt. 

The flood, again, reduced the human raest tn a single family, in 
which the knowledge of tlm true God, aud of his moral law, wits 
certainly preserved. VTe havu reason In believe, also, that a 
divinely appointed ritual of worship existed, perhaps not in a 
written form, bnt transmitted orally from age to age, by the l J o- 
triarriis of the race. In considering this new staLe t>{ things, out or 
which all tho undent systems of paganism gradually arose, we have 
fiiat to turn our attention to the state and character nf Noah’s 
family, which, according to the sacred narrative, consisted of eight 
persons, £unio, indeed, have supposed, that, in addition to these, 
tWe were some others, servant* or dependents, whom it is not usual, 
in such coses, to mention; bnt of this there is do evideneew hatover. 

It becomes a point of no small importance, in endeavouring to 
account for tho speedy corruption of the world, after the flood, to 
enquire,—What was the state of religion and morality in the family 
of Noah f "Was that family composed entirely of devout persons, 
Ute the Patriarch himself, or was it tainted, in some degree, with 
the vices of the antediluvian world, in which we lire told, that •* all 
flesh had corrupted its ways.” The sacred writer informs ns, that 
the character of Noah, ns the only individual who still continued to 
practise righteousness, or to worship God acceptably, was the causa 
r.i hin being saved. Whether or not his sons were, any of them, 
nf the swine character, personally, wo are not certain. Noah was, 
however, both a believer in the Iran God, and n “ preacher of righte¬ 
ousness, or of that system of religion, and murals, then revealed. 
He was accepted, and his family was preserved, on account of his 
faith, in what was then known, or revealed, respecting God, and 
hU law, and his worship; whatever may have been the eatenl of 
that knowledge of divine troth, which, cither he or others, a t that 
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timcj pWHisseni. "Bui, whatever may hnvo been the actual character 
and amount of the divine communications* made to the aucesters of 
of Noah^ and prewired by him. or nmnived directly by himself, 
there can Ik; little doubt but they conhumid, both a directory for 
divine worship, and a code of moral rates, fur La the irhaU cuttw 
of the subsequent patriarchal history, it seems to bo always taken for 
granted, not only that the tote God was known, before ibe time of 
Moses, but that there were everywhere, well known forms e»f *or- 
B Up, and acknowledged Taws of morality* These laws wore con¬ 
stantly acted on by the Patriarchs, while wo hnd them also in l bo 
u*anl practice of the divinely appointed rite of sacrifice; and, oven 
among t be corrupt tribes of Caiman, wo find a recognition of the 
true God, as giving; hia sanction to oaths, and solemn compact a. 
That Ibo infant nations were, even in the days of Abraham, rapidly 
degenerating into gross superstition, and open vice, is every who re 
manifest - bnt tins was evidently in defiance of laws and precepts of 
divine origin, not obscurely revealed to ft few, but generally known 
and understood. There wan, in short, a system of religious worship 
and moral principles from which, na early an the time of Abraham, 
a large portico of mankind departed, not ignorantly, bnt wilfully; 
bo that leaving the true religion* and. falling into idolatrous prac¬ 
tices, was the result of a deterioration of morals, altogether without 
nicHM. And la, therefore, always condemned, as an open and deliberate 
rebellion against the well known laws nf God, Idolatry is never, 
at least tn its origin, represented as the result of ignorance, bnt of 
vice- It never could have been adopted from ignorance, though it 
may often be continued from the want of knowledge of any falter 
mode of worship; but in no civilized country Itns it ever exuded, 
without being, more or less, strongly protested [ignisisi, by many of 
the wisest and bust ftf the community. Its principal recommendation 
in almost i vory country, down to the present day, lias been, that lid 
Btrvires are u system of public amtusemout, or of licentious indul¬ 
gence ; so tbiit r in some parts of the world, to be religions ami to 
be of loose morals, are almost equivalent terms, while to bo acepticftl 
respecting the popular religion, or prevalent superstitions* is u 
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murk of a mtud superior to the grr, M and immoral practices, usual]v 
connected with iJolatroas rites. This has always been, and ia *til"| 
the case, in India. Idolatry, ms publicly practised, has Borer been 
the religion of the most 1 tamed, though for interested and social 
purposes, they may very often, not only have publicly a«njiiiflswd in 
it, but even bestowed on it oticonragement ami patronage. 

Tlie first thing that Noah did after the flood, was to “ build an 
altar unto the Lord," and not to any one, or more inferior deities; 
and upon that altar ho presented offerings " of every dean beast, 
and of every fowl '-the same ritoal being observed, apparently, 
as that afterward* confirmed by Moses j so that it seems impossible 
to regard the ceremonial here practised as of mere human institution, 
a* the same general rules wore acted mi by Xoah, that were after¬ 
wards more fully defined, in the sacred writing* still extant The 
distinction between clean nod andean animals; that is, between 
audi as may, or may not, he lawfully nsed in sacrifices, was evidently 
anterior to the Moaiac dispensation, and was not peculiar to tho 
suplementary Israelitiah law; but was derived from the still more 
undent revelations, originally given to the human race; and the 
presenting of andean thing! in sacrifice wav a part of the earliest 
apostasy iif the nations, as well as their presenting them to ‘‘de¬ 
mons, or inferior imaginary deities, and not to God." It is, there¬ 
fore, evident that tlie true God, anil his worship, were known, in 
the ages that preceded and followed the flood, and that divine reve¬ 
lation was possessed; and that, whatever may have been the extent 
of that revelation. It, most probably, contained sufficient instruction 
iu the rules of morality, to direct ttieti in all important particular*, 
tio noto leave them inexcusable on the ground of any alleged igno¬ 
rance of right and wrong. Before the divergence of the human 
family, therefore, into different branches, so os to originate separata 
nations, alt its members were posse.ssi'd of the knowledge of the true 
God, a divinely instituted religion, ami a moral law, for the general 
guidance of their conduct; so that mane of the ancestors of tho 
human race, after the flood, were left, with respect to any of these 
tilings, entirely destitute of divilie revelalittu. 
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Tut tin of drunkenness, into which Noah fell sat&4 time after ihu 
^khI, oceitiioocd si peculiar manifestation of the characters of bis 
eons. Two of then], Shorn itnd Japhfit* who seem to lurefl b^n 
viftnoiiM men, worn naturally much grieved at their father's Bin, and 
the iDilftfpQi eip»Eure whirls it had owwiinUHL They wf) t therc-- 
fora, anxious to conceal it, both from their own even, aad from th<w 
of others while their brother Ham, Who probably had led * profli¬ 
gate life, nnsl been, therefore, snhjectcd to raproof, would ficcm to 
have tiik^n a maUgnaut pleasure in hb father^ unhappy fall, and 
published it as the subject nf ridicule, or perhaps of triumph* How 
long it was after the Hood when this aifair happened, we buffi qo 
jnenns of afleertainlngj fret it probably was ft g^ood many jeiTl j as 
CaiiflftB r the fourth son of Ilium who is not sptiken of as haring had 
any sons while in the as'k| is singled out as the spools] object of tho 
paternal imprecation. This a markable enm T generally regarded 
as prophetical, miy, tUtrefora, be considered ns having been pro- 
■id no cod several year* at least after tin? flood T when the human 
family had increased to a considerable, thong]t as yet undivided 
*Hiramujiity* still perhaps inhabiting the mountain range, on which 
the ark had grounded. 

Tint question hero naturally suggests iUelf 1 —not the vnric 
pronounced on Bam for his no filial conduct, a real sentence el 
evrofnvnnnintlDn^ or exile, from all the privileges of society m 
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tlien existing ? It *e*jns very probable that it was so. JTam was 
already at the head of a con*identic family, though it ii difficult 
to conceive why Ida fourth eon Canaan, should have been singed 
o«(, as a peculiar cbjeat of the rttrse, nnleia it be supposed, that lie 
wan old enough to have la-en a sharer of his father's guilt; which 
would place the event a good many years after the ilood. But 
however long it may have been, Noah was evidently still the sole 
patriarchal sovereign of the whole hntua.i rare; and the sentence 
pronounced by him on Ham, must have been at once effective, in 
cutting off hath him and his family, from all the important privi¬ 
leges of the only, central, a ml organized community of men, which 
had then been farmed, and of which Xotvi, was still the chief. The 
event wo*, therefore, not improbably, the first cause of premature 
colonization, and the consequent barbarism of some of the earliest 
nations, by the breaking up of the first human post-diluvian so¬ 
ciety; and at too same, time the origin of a religious apostasy, 
which ultimately produced among the Hamotic nations, the molt 
licentious and degrading systems of idolatry, which the world has 
*t et seen. 

Tbo family of Ham seems, therefore, to have been the first that 
migrated from the primeval seals of mankind, in the elevated 
regions of western Asia, near the sources of the Euphrates and 
Tigris. Tlieir course would seem to have been chiefly along the 
banks of these rivom-where we find their earliest seats, and where 
they engaged in the project xf building the tower of Bnbcl, and 
llwnco were dispersed in various directions. Passing, from too 
lower Euphrates, along too shores of Uie Persian Gulph, where 
sutne of dm earliest traces of human habitation are still to be seen, 
they peopled toe coasts of eastern Arabia, and passing the narrow 
straits, at the month of the Red Sea, firet colonised north-eastern 
Africa, still known by tin, name of Hah**, derived most prebablv 
from Sliabn, the ancient name of Abysinia, including part or 1^' 
or sonth-oasum Arabia. -Ibis name was given no doubt to the 
»hole region, from its being chiefly peopled by tost branch of the 
fatbits Amended from Shaba tbo grandson of Hum, from whom 
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most of the barbarous nation* inhabiting eastern Africa would serin 
to have sprung- The name Ththazh is not only still applied, in the 
~F.nE t, to that part of Africa, hot often to the whole- tan tin mu. 

Other branches of tho family of Ham took a direction more to 
the «mth-imfc r and at a vary early period colonized ihe eastern 
shores of the Mediterranean, or the countries of Syria and Pal fe¬ 
rine ; ^a coasts and hanks of rivers, being very naturally colon¬ 
ized before other regional in consequence of their being moat 
aeccsriUe* These Hand to tribes of Canaan, especially, seem to 
hate hod at first a Bi'mi-ropnblicLan form of government, having 
chief* or kings, not entirely independent of the enfijagf* of the 
people. Still thorn seems to have been among them n general 
tendency to absolute monarchy. From llto eastern canats of the 
JliHlitcrrtJneaii, ihoy appear, ut a very early period, to hare passed 
Into Egyjiir where their first great civilised kingdfpm was formed, 
and thence ultimately te have colon (seed the extemive regions of 
northern, and western Africa In the absence, however, of all 
ira^s of history, it Is imposaiLln even to conjecture', when the 
various nations of that great continent reached their present 
seats, and sunk to their present alatfi of barbarism* In all conn- 
lries t conquest, and col imitation linve always rolled on i n successive 
waves, each Wave absorbing* or breaking, and scattering into 
irihigniflennt portions, the one that preceded it*—and of such 
broken fragments of earlier nations, the uncivilized tribal of 
ftnnlhcru Africa, and other countries seem to consist. But from 
Egypt, no sufficiently powerful tide of civilised migration, ever 
railed into Africa, either to displace or absorb* its barbarism; 
for whatever may have been the civilization of ancient Egypt, nr of 
other parts of northern Africa, it never smths to have had a 
power sEilIksi'titly expansive, to extend i Lee If sontliward, in the 
track of the more early and rude colon his of tli at great continent; 
and tbust to connect them with the general civilization of the world, 
Firreiehll obstacles had, no doubt, much influence* in preventing the 
extension, to the south, of Egyptian, civilization; but probably the 
system af caste, prevalent on the banks of the Nile, led* as it has 
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dtj?ne T on those of the GiiugeB, to that tarl^ cessation of all pT^rttu, 
which resulted in the shotting out of ei Vila ration from fch§ interior of 
Afiien j and ultimately to the comparative barbarifim of f^ypt 
llEelf. 

Frurn that ittvalnable fragment of early history, contained in the 
tooth chapter of Genesis, so remarkably corroborated by modern 
research, we learn that Cush the eldest sou of Ham^ settled with 
hn de^eninuk on the hanks of the Tigris, or between that river 
tind the Euphrates, wMle the other brunches of the game family 
t<'ok a mure aouthorly direction. His son Nimrod wo are hold was 
the founder of a kingdom, probably thci ilfat that erer existed, and 
&&emh to hare been so, by subjecting others to his authority, by 
nggn-sion and violence. Wo are told that he built Babel, or 
Babylon. lie was, therefore, probably the leader of the party, 
whose language was GonfuiiJtdedj in attempting to erect a tower nr 
fortress, for the purpose of securing universal dominion. Ho is 
called a mighty lituiLer, possibly from his prowess in the destruction 
of dangero un animals, bet more likely from his being a hunter of 
inenj or a powerful marauder, whose- deeds of violence esinbLinked 
hiti authority over the then thinly peopled regions around, and 
first ltd to the concentration of men, in fortiled cities, for mutual 
dufence ; and consequently to thft formation of larger and lUofo 
powerful communities than, at that early period, Imd over existed, 
be fore—cumin mi i lies aiming- at imi versa 1 empire ; their strong holds, 
bidtrg designed to hocurc thorn u gainst the combined vengeance of 
those who tuiglit be provoked by tlw lawless ngregions. 

One of the meat ancient cities of the world was Nineveh, founded 
by Asshur T from whom the Assyrian umpire derived both its origin 
and name* He ii mentioned uh going forth from the laud of Shinur, 
and building Nineveh, and several other cities, on the Euphrates 
and Tigris, which makes it some what doubtful, whether or not ho 
wan the mine Asibur who is referred to ns the second son of ffkm i. 
Ifj heireiLTj he was tlie same Afittlttr, it Bhuws that the Assyrian^ 
Wire, in general, of the Seme tic race, as were, probably from their 
language, the trtlhii of the Chaldeans, so that it becomes highly pro- 
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bable that the descend h n Is of IT am never possessed any of the conn- 
lrif:5 on tb@ npper Enphratus, and Tigris though they held, for a 
I--nu: period* tbo provinces farther down these rivers* Uabytan living 
their rhiaf cily, ami the centre of their powers from which they wer? 
ultimately driven fry ths Medea and Persians* the defend a urn nf 
JnpheL, raised with the Elamites, n tribe of Use progeny of Hhens, 
inhibiting the country lo llm north- ma! of Ihe Tigris*, between 
Media Magna niul the Papuan Ihilph. There is every to 

believe that the same races occupy the same regions to the prudent 
dny T being partly of Seme tic, and partly of Japhetic origin—tbfla 
forming a class of nations fret woo n Use Caspian £eu p and tho Fenian 
Giklph, consisting of a misluro of the puro SemeMe* with the Indu- 
Enrope&n races, with whom they border, and fry whom they koto 
Inien frequently conquered, and ruled ; while the more sou thorn 
tribes of the Arabian Peninsula hare remained, to the present day, 
almost purely Strtnelk. 

The second jsh>u of Ham, Misr, or Mismim, or p rather, Ms descend- 
fljfcth, migrated morn to the sonth-wfest than the Cuthites* and swtn 
to hare colonized Egypt, and the parts of Africa to the westward ; 
while- the tribe h dose ended from Canaan, the fourth s.on of ITattt, 
settled* as we hare seen, in Palestine and other dLdrifts on the 
shores of the ilcditerranenn. Afterwards, on Wing, for thn nton 
part, expelled by the Israelites ^ they retired into northern Africa, 
anil formed the stale of Carthage, and other colonies. A porlion 
of the original sfcock t however, long continued to nourish on the 
coast q( Palestine, especially in the commercial cities of Tyre and 
Sidon, liilp on the rain of those cities, they fled into their African 
colonies, or became mixod with the conjuring nations of another race, 
Phut, the third son of flam,. in not mentioned as having had any 
*ons_ If hu had any descendants* they may have been too insm- 
uiiLcnnt to hr’ worthy of mention! or been absorbed among other cog¬ 
nate tribes P nr, it is possible, that they may havo boon the prn 
pnilors of ftomff of the small nr, or uncivilized tribes whose names 
have Wn passed over, ns they tiever held any distinguished place 
in his lory 
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It would thus geem that the dcscenda-nts of Ham* 03 far as they 
cop sinned togullmr in organized communities, migrated* in general* 
towards the sooth ; n^r can it easily he doubted T that, from the 
earliest ages,, they hare formed the basil of the population of 
Africa \ though other races bate occasionally had a footing in some 
flf the northern parts of that great continent, where both the Be- 
mttio races from Asia, and the Japhetic from Europe, have, at 
lime*, li&il tint governmental ascendency, though tlioy never con¬ 
stituted a large portion of the people, in any African country. 
And although Lbft descendants of Ham* at first, peopled a large por¬ 
tion of south-westsm Asia, from the Euphrates and Tigris to the 
Ked Sea, they wm curly expelled from those regions, and passed 
into Africa, where they are still to be found ; and though frag- 
meuta of the race my still eiist in Aain, it is not probable that 
any great Asiatic people is of anyth mg Like pure limnetic descent. 

That the nations descended froru flam were the find who openly 
departed from Lhe true patriarchal religion, simplicity of manner*, 
und purity of morals, seems to be most evident from all tradition - 
and that they were, even iu tlie earliest ages, the mu=d depraved 
and licentious of the human race, and dm most addicted to the im¬ 
parts! kinds of idolatry, and most likely the originators of idolatry 
itself; the Mosaic scriptures, and the whole course of = acred his¬ 
tory t bear eons tout witness; and the idolatries of most other nations, 
are, more or less, traceable to this apostate race, It was, no doubt, 
on this account;, that their po&ieAaiciils in Asia, were, by divine in¬ 
terposition, transferred to the descendants of Abrnhan—a worship¬ 
per of the true Cod, and a member of the furuily of Shea. The 
ahiiudnatious practised by them, were always bald up to like abhor- 
recce of the worshippers of Jehovah, and the imitation of them was 
most strictly forbidden, and most severely punched; while their 
ejptifbbjii, by luinu: nidus means, from the land which they once jk> 8- 
BflBsod, wa« always referred to, as a salutary warning against their 
gross idolatry, and its accompanying licentiousness. Palestine,, 
and the urighboariDg country of Egypt, both peopled by the race of 
Uam, would seem to have been the first to become thoroughly cor- 
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raptcd, and depraved, both in religion and uiorat*- But this rare 
has, for more Umn two thousand. years, perished from tho soil t£ 
Faloriiiui-, and in Egypt has sunk to be the slaVA* of generation 
after gcueraiion, either of Sc-metin or Japhetic duiH)aerors; while 
the degradation and woes of the oilier regions of Africa* in ailpuit 
agcs t hare awfully fulfilled Use prophetic corse of Noah on Lis ntl- 
duiiful son — u A servant of servants shall ho bo to his brethren^" 
Besides the greater nations, constituting tins main body of the 
limnetic race* it would seem not improbable, that there were many 
smaller tribes of them* who, migrating in various directions, origin¬ 
ated a number of the barbarous races, forming the aborigines of 
countries afterwards conquered and colonized by more civilized 
nations. Not el few of these tribeji would seem to bam been se¬ 
parated from the main body of mankind, while civil institutioni, 
were but in tbeir infancy, and before any definite systems of ru- 
1 igicsus knowledge, or philisophii-al doctrines ljud been formed. Many 
of them were, no duubt* exiles driven ont from aoriuly* in conse¬ 
quence of crimes or insubordination; and heime they naturally 
acquired a very unsocial character, which led them to increase 
more and more in ferocity, while their habit* of life,—the priva¬ 
tion to which they wens exposed*—u& well as the unnatural proo¬ 
mily of relationship between the soxoa, occasioned in the course of 
agt* of residelict! r or wandering Ltk uncultivated wilds, tho gradual 
development of physical peculiarities, hi each M-parjite family, or 
tribe, suflicitiutly distinct to give it the appearance of having had 
u different origin, from the main body of mankind. 

While the Iangunges spoken by the principal civilized nation*. 
I’onti lined to be com prim lively few, and to have u close nifinity to 
frttfJi olhor> tin fit scattered tribofl, having but few wants iiud very 
little intorL-ciir-iO with others, gradually lost, or corrupted their 
original dialects,, till they retained hat fou isvuvh. of Llic-ir con¬ 
nexion with the languages of other nations* When onou tht more 
powerful civilized races began to extend themselves, it Beams lo 
hnM btt»n gradually, and lu regularly organissod bodies, who easily 
^oinLuvrcd ntid subviTUd the ruder tribes by whom they hud been 
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preceded. £itcrmiiuiiioa *otmrtiinea took place, but more* fre- 
cjuemly the earlier inhabitant* of the countries, subdued and re- 
eulouLsed, were turned into a servile race. Many of them retired, 
w «rn driven into mountain fastneMaefr, whom thfif arc still to 
^ tViUTj-3, over all eafllcru Asia, from the T a nr ns to cape Comorin* 
weil ns* along all the mountain ranges on the frentiBra of Judin, 
Turki-diti, and China, They differ widely in physical form, fea¬ 
tures nud colour, as well as fa language* frmuiiQrs t and religion, 
from all thy more dvilLzc-d nations inhabiting the plains; but that 
at no early period they were the sole possBsaors of many of those 
legions, there can be little reason to doubt; whatever opinion may 
bo formed respecting their origin. Their general rebuild anon to 
the II atactic nations of A Irina, though none of them are of the 
pure negro type, in its full development, favours the opinion that, 
ip part at least, they ere of the same original stock; while the 
darknrus of their completion, h much greater than that of the regu¬ 
lar Hindoo tribes, and other Millions of Japhetic, or Caucasian ori- 
pn, who Boom to have rem-hed their present scats at a later period, 
by fiktccctsive migrations, macli migration forming the basis of u 
mi*. These migrations of the more civilised Caui-asiaa nations, 
probably, however, were very gradual moveutenhs from the Vrt>t 
rtgioas of rentra! Asia, towards the more fertile plains of India* not 
of HBvagn hordes, but of civil ii»d bodies of men, carrying with thvtn 
the arts of Utb, and perhaps even the knowledge of Letters, 
Though it may bo admitted that the laws of Maun, ami other monu¬ 
ments of ancient Hindoo literature, bear evident marks of havimr 
act unify produced in India, and not in central Asia, before 
the Hindoo race had settled to the south of Um Hamalaya muiin- 
tuius, yet there is no irr^e of their civs fixation having originated 
in India, but all their tradition^ refer* more or loaa^ to the north and 
north-west; or the regions between India and the Cuiicn e tea* 
beyond Lho lofty Ejubisa+ou whose snowy ptfik the gods ami deified 
progfluitorg, or patriarchs, of man kind, sit enthroned in glory, above 
the reai^h of mortal vision. Though there may be, tliersfqro, a 
^tiaiderablis mixture uf Jiumctir tribes amtiug the aborigines of 
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India, there call U little dwiU but the higher or purer c»*u-a 
of Hindoea* are of Caucasian—and more particularly of Japlivlir 
origin, and eousBq&eiiHy of th« same great family, with the nation* 
of Europe 

We Imre already seen that the triboa descended from Ham, 
generally t migrated towards thu south and &uath-weEt t ami were 
gradually follows! bytha Semetic tribes, who, from a very early 
period, had possesions ia the same directions Q * Syria twmftd 
its nam ts of Aram, from Aram, the youngest boh of Shorn* UUi- 
mnti'iy, the descendants of entirely expeHod tl m ITiUttites 

from their Asiatic possession^ having driveu the greater pari of 
them into Africa* where they still form the mrnte of the population* 
The Semetic nations continue to occupy the same countries thus 
taken possession of hy them flL an early period, as* with a slight 
intermixture, of Torts, and other Japhetic rate*, iboy still form the 
pi.pulatiDn of the Arabian peninsula, aa well ns of to oat of the other 
countries south of the Taurus. 

While the Somatic nations that settled in their present abodes in 
the south-western parts of Alia, the numerous tribal descended from 
Jnphtt took various directions, along the mountain ranges and high 
table land of central Asia, colonizing the countries near the sounds 
i»f Hie Tigris and Euphrates, and the shores of the Caspian and 
Black Sea^ both of which they had peopled at a period long before 
tin* dawn of aulheotk history. Passing along the great rivers that 
fail into those seas, they gradually peopled most of Asia Minor, und 
ibo various countries of Europe to tbo west and north-west. The 
Celts, who wurv the earliest inhabUuuEs of western Europe, whero 
aovora] nutiuns of them are Hi ill found t seem to have spread them- 
salves to tho westward, at a very early age, carrying with them the 
patriarchal forms of society* boing ruled by hereditary claieftEiiadj 
simitar to thw- among the Semetic tribes in the day* • f Abraham, 
nod still existing among the Bltlrkwin Arabs ami Turkimmufl- 

At the earliest liibtorical period, Lhe Collie races occupied nearly 
the same regions in which they are stall to he found, Herodotnu 
mentions them us dwell lug about the sour cos of the Liter, and near 
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the Partners; and it ib unknown how many ages they mny have 
b**n then?, before the time of tit Eh most ancient historian, Britain 
was, lilt elf r also peopled, at elei equally early period, by the sumc 
mca; aa tin, supposed to have bci n ftr*t brought from Cornwal by 
tlm Tyriaai, wna ttl use, in western Asia, tiurin^ the Trojan war. 

9od 3£) have Auppmul the Celts to be of Seme tic origin* fmto their 
physical ehararluri*'[<>, as well as from their patriarchal forma of 
governments The former, however, is more a Ikudfnl than a real 
resemblance \ anil the latter may be equally well accounted, forty 
the probable fact, that they had left the primeval seats of tho 
Japhetic, or Indo-European race, before its limitations were de- 
v eloped, iifid while thu patriarchal forma of g^virurauni wore 
still gom rul, an they probably ttmliuueil to be for some centuries 
after tbe Hood. That ili-u Critic langnagu* are not of the Emetic, 
but of the Indo-ELimpDHU, or Japhetio class. has new been clearly 
established; on that there can by lilile donbt but that the dialects 
apokeh on the mountains of Wales and of Scotland, hare a much 
nearer relationship to tboso need on the banks of the flanges, and 
Jumna, than to those hoard on the shorts of thy Red Sea, nr the 
Jordan. 

Many other tribes, besides the Celtic, would appear to hnvo 
spmod from the Caucasus to llar writ nod north-west, at a ve>i ! y 
early age. Tbe various families that ultimately formed the Get^ 
laanio nations, inhabited different parts of the north-east of Enropn, 
and norili-weat of Asia, and n s to Eti gradual progress toward* tho 
west and sontli* long before any history was written \ but the great 
stem of lhe Japhetic face, though sending forth offshoots principally 
to the west and oaM, would seem to have long continued to necupy 
the countries where it had first been planted, near tho derated 
bpot where tho ark grounded, and Noah raised h h altar and wor¬ 
shipped tlio Lord. The Rnamnm are mentioned by Herodotus* 
Strabo also describes them us having occupied the months of tho 
Tanas = and Boristhenes. They did net* therefore, migrate far from 
the original home of their ancestor, Juphet. The Hungarians, 
t.lj±iaks h anil Siberian Triehudes, who sp#ak cognate languages, and 
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at first were settled between thv Cnncasng and the southern \kitI of 
Hie Cmlian mountain^, it evident, nil belong to the ensue 
roc®. 

That the Greeks and Romans migrated into southern Europe, in 
various direct ioiie from the neighbourhood fit Lhe CantxiMjt?, ia otii- 
i-ersally admitted, though the fanner, no doubt, received much of 
Ihoir knowledge and civilization, from the Hainite nations of Egypt 
and Fbffltudft, with the latter of whom* especially, they were for 
long in constant intercourse, 

Ab we lum mentioned the languages of Europe generally, both 
ancient and modern, as being of the same class with those of lodhi + 
m consequence of which philologists now usual I y call them thu 
Indo-European class ; a few instances of agreement* or resemblatieit 
among those language** may pnl this point in » eh arer light, etipe* 
c tally, to those, whu have uot had opportunities for investigating the 
subject. Dr- Pritchard, in his work on the eastern origin of the 
Celtic nations, has compared the Celtic dlalactfl* with the Sanscrit* 
Greek* Rutin, Teutonic and other languages of the same class; in 
nil of which such a uumltor of important wuhb, expressive of thn 
most essential ideas of isarm ? in all states of soci«t J* is to be found* 
cnlirely or nearly the same, that it seumfl evident that, though thn 
Celts may btivu migrated at a period so early sts to have been 
previous to the date of moat of the Caucasian traditions, and insti¬ 
tutions, still found in greater perfection among the other brandies 
of the Indo-European race, they are neverthelm of tho same gene¬ 
ral family, and though their languages have branched further from 
the original root, they are, iso doubt, merely oUVshooLs from the 
Home great Caucasian stock. 

There are &ii Celtic df&kcts remaining, either spoken, or preser¬ 
ved in books, via.: — the Welsh, Irish, Gaelic, Cornish, Hunks, au«l 
Armoricai!* Let ns compare a few words of these with some of tho 
InJo-Europenn words of the same import* beginning with Lbo word 
father, for which every language must have a precise equivalent. 
English, father ,- German, foxier, k Latin, jitter ; Persian, pvlr: 
Sanscrit, piu* t and ptr. Another word in Sanscrit for >n\Mtor is 
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^Ti-1 nla-Q fJor/fr^r ; while the Welsh lias nf.rW exactly the 
flftmep catting off the n at tin: teErainntioii, which in Sanscrit Li not n 
real part of the word. In *ouie of theae languages, the p is turns'll 
into/ t a m in the German and English, but thin U a rcry common 
change through the whole class, and action often in the same lan- 
IW 5 * the words being pronounced both way*. Another instance 
nmv be given Lo the word for mother. The German and other 
languages uf the north of Europe has modcr; Persian, midw t and 
md ; Latin, ; Sanscrit, mdta ;—mama and ma are aUo used in 
acrcra! of the fudinti, ai well ew European language a. Agnin^in 
English t we have brut Aw ; Vfelab, hniwct, plural, hmtdyrf Teutonic, 
hTvthfxr i Erse, bmihmr; Gothic, brudn ; PersianL tUld, 
fitter; Sanscrit, hhmtn HtHdastoni, hfoii, (merely th*r Sanscrit 
ward softened) ; Hussian, brut Again, in English, ,• 

GolhiCp C faultier ; German, titchtur ; Persian, debtor ; Snnscrit* 
rfuAfcra, and duAfot ; Celtic, dear t or debar ; Greet, tAu^Hcr. In 
mo it Indian language! the Sanscrit words are used* bo that it h mt 
necessary to specify them here. 

We nmy take nnothar specimen of a word for which all nations 
mnst have an equivalent English, star p - German, ifiwn; Gothic* 
x&bniQ i Scotch sutrai; Armorican, rttnu ; Welsh t * nt ,■ Persian, 
warvt SflfflMrit, t4ra. Indeed almost all the elements, or princi¬ 
pal objects in nature, might bo goiJo through, and tliomuinds of 
snnh coincidences might be pointed out, certainly not accidents I, hot 
sneh oh are calculated to ahow, that all the principal languages of 
th 0 whole lino of countries* from the straits of Gibraltar, to 
China, are, in their wenlial element^ derived from the ^mo 
general stock, and have in their grmnniaLirut structure r the same 
generic form. In some of thefu conn tries, ns in Persia, ftud Turkey, 
there has been a great influx of Seme tie words, and even gramma^ 
tical foms, from the prevalence of Arabic, as the language of 
roligioP among the Muhammadans; but the whole class of langua¬ 
ge, as well as the physical jieeulinrities of the nations who gjn?ak 
them* hear the most evident marks of a common ori^n. 

While the various colonics, of the Japhetic race, were spreading 
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themselves by different mutes, principal I >• towards Hip vest and 
east, the main body would seem, for many ages, to have continued 
id inhabit the region* near Hie Caucasus, remaining essentially cun 
people, though perhaps not ttndcr any one government, Their 
colonies, tinder various names, were rapidly extended, and some of 
them soon rose to an eminence which entirely eclipsed, the mute 
primitive nation!; from which they sprang, and whose tmilitiun^ 
became blended with the numerous mythological legends, relating 
to the adventurous heroes, who lad ilia bands of hardy colonists, or 
early emigrants, in qneat of new abodes in the countries now 
peopled hy their descendants. Many of those colonies no dunbt 
consisted of parties of men driven from home, either for crimen, or 
from being losers in struggles for power; while others wore hold 
adventurers who sought for new and better homes, in more fartHe 
and inviting parts af the world, and generally mtublished them- 
selves by subduing, and reducing to a state of servitude, the less 
wild ike or less civilized tribes, who had gone before them. Under 
Urn general name of Pelasgi, a great migration tuck place towards 
Europe from centra! Asia, of tribes, probably not essentially 
different either in origin or diameter, from the Hindoo races, who 
either previously to the saiuo era, or soon afterwards, became the 
predominant races In India. Many writers have supposed, that 
they were actually n migration /rwi liuffij, but this is extremely 
doubtful, unless wo take India ill the wide sense in which it was 
viewed, by many of the ancients, as including some of thu 
countries of central Aria to the north cf the Hindoo Kob, or the 
fins:tri,vin of the Greets. 

The Pulasgi voyaging in various ways by sea overran ami pen- 
plod the isles of Ckwee, and the coasts of a considerable jwrtion 
of Europe and Wiliam Asia. Huron (.‘nvier From the great res¬ 
emblance between the language of the Pelasgi, and lllo Sanscrit, 
was led to conclude that they, and consequently the greater part 
of the Greeks, were originally from India. Ha say*, u The Pelnsgi 
wero originally from India, of which the Sanscrit roots that occur 
abundantly in their language, do not permit us to doubt. It is 
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pueblo that by crossing the mountain* of Persia, they n r* i rat-r-nl 
ai far ns the ^nnefuias; mid from this polo; instead of con tinning 
their route by land, they embarked on the Block Sen, and made 
a descent ran the ewU of Gr«ec#. 1J fliat tliia y came from India, a* 
this eminent man conjectures, i* eicoedidgly improbable, as the 
people of India Imve no traditions of ever baring colnaUed to tha 
wad ward, uuir in it likely they evor would have done @o t with ao 
many mneb more fertile and inviting eoiiu tries open to thorn* on 
tliair eastern frontiurt; hot that tbo Fdaigi iveren branch of the 
same great Caucasian family, who, after n considerable time having 
oeonpied some of the purU of contra] Asia, toward* India. split Into 
two itirtainns, the one overrunning India, oral leant titling in it; 
while the other turned westward, towards Asia Minor and Greece, 
currying with them the same general language and cbam.eier p ceems 
very likely; though the two branches of the same steel: coming 
under the indnonro of very different rircmustnnces and evtuU, 
received nUogetlicr another sort of social devcloptneiti. Baron 
Cnvier again observes, that “The Hanscrlt language is the most 
regular that is known; and that it ie especially remarkable for tbo 
circumstance, ibnt it contains the roots of the various languages of 
Europe; of the Greek, Latin, German, and Sclavonic" We may- 
add that, it would be easy to prove LliU relationship, of language, 
by oven thousands of coincideurca, m$h as wo have already ad¬ 
duced, and to include, in the class even tha Celtic dialed*, though 
by a more remote relationship, than that sustain ml by the Sanscrit, 
to some of the mere eastern languish of Europe. 

In speaking of the people of India m of the same groat nue p 
with those of Germany, England nail other European countries^ we 
are merely reiterating the general opinion of some of the most 
eminent writers on ethnography; and at the same time giving, m 
some degree, the result of onr own observation, having had occmdoit 
to study the languages and usages of wiue of the principal eastern 
branches of this groat race, and to convoy with men of different 
elaisee, from all the eouuirit'* east of the Caspian ; while with those 
on the European side, most of ns are familiar. But when wo 
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speak uf the Caucasian race. m principally that of Jnplrtt we 
are o-qe to bo understood as excluding the defendants of Slienip 
wliQ also originally nu^mlii^ and that but to a shorl ■! ^n u c*'■ ? 
from the same olcraLed range, in tits nti^hbourlio^l of the 
Caspian and lllajek Sans. The vast high regions of central Asia, 
extending from the Bt ack Sea on the west to the deport of Kobi 
and the province of Kashgar on thu unit, and from tlie muuii~ 
Inin ranges of the Taurus, the Hindoo Kob, and Namalayu 
ots the south to the frozen and impenetrable wild* of iho north, 
became at an early period, na it was naturally suited to bt- 
coine the great fatherland of most of the powerful raises, that 
hare, one after another spread themselves in every direction, 
kito to the north, either conquering, or colonizing the rest of 
wurbL Though called the Oatmasian race, they can only be 
considered &a liar ins originated in that mountain range, hut 
have from the earli&it ages of human history, occupied the whole of 
the regions of central Asia, sending forth migration after migration 
to colonize; or army after army T to overrun the various countries 
both of Europe and Aeia, whenever their hardy and energetic 
population, reqnircd enlarged means of subsistence. AJ1 the 
nntions of Europe, and most of those of Asia, with the exception of 
those south of the Euphrates—from tho straits of Gihrutter, to the 
Island of Japan—leaving out a few fragments of tribes, that nr* 
nations no longer* arc evidently from their features, languages, and 
bn petitions, of on* great race, tl i&iingui-bnble from those inhabit¬ 
ing the rest of tllti world ; and are all, m doubt, to be traced to him, 
mpooting whom it was not only mid—“ God shall enlarge Japlud," 
—but whose name—" the Extender", 1 ' was prophetic of iho wide 
extension to which his race was destined. 

It would seem to bo probable that, though the CoUu. wow of the 
great Caucrt^ion race with the other nation * of Europe, they 
bad lonsr held a very isolated position in the moat western countries, 
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not having \mn followed into their remoter Mata, by uuy cognate 
nation* for many ages. Their connexion with ill# more recent 
nations of eastern origin, does not indeed appear to have been 
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entirely lost, ami suitanc;;*! ucnirtd of Celtic tribes fetumiDij 
towards the cast, ami forming *eEttemeulsj ami it £* not unlikely 
that they bad boon at all Uffliil M*!ving ueraiionikl arNf-estiinna Lu 
th*slr number*, by smaller tribes, or individuals joining tk'in front 
lha paroat a took, besides that the early formation of Phamitil&Ei 
trading salonie*, on th« eon^ts of western Europe, led to a slight* 
intermixture of otln-r nations, from the shores of the Modik^nLneati 
’with the pure Celts of tho maritime portions of these 00 on tries, 
caper lolly, from which the precious my tala were exported. Their 
jietulhr development, however, indicated a long reparation from 
othtT raom of mankind, ami their manner* and customs had 
bi*poiFii! ^0 different front those of the rug ante muiutrtj, that when 
the latter began to move westward in largg bodies instead of an 
eiLsy amalgamation Inking pboe, the moat destructive wars were 
carried on, in which the Celtic tribes, being greatly iftfcmr in 
phyaiciul power, mental energies, and military skill, to the more 
rscent Caucasian nations, were gradually exterminated, or driven 
into the less envied mountain districts, whore tbo only fragment* 
of them still remaining 1 , are to be found; though no where does any 
pare Cel lie comm unity now exist, their higher classes especially 
haring been for centuries completely amalgamated with the des- 
rundanta of the intruders, by whom their ancestors wore conquered. 
The long residence of the Celtic races on the same soil, gave them 
the charm ter of un indigenous population, and such populations, aw 
all history Isas shown, have always, without thy infusion of new 
blood, hut; n retrograde, the materials of which ihoy are formed 
hying too homogeneous, to have any powerful principle of activity 
to prompt to onward movement. The A thin tic ocean mined the 
Celtic nations, by rendering them stationary within the limit* in 
which they were cooped up, by tho nan mil advance upon them of 
far morn powerful, and letter ronjolidnUd mess, having among 
them a greater principle of adhesion—and following lenders chosen 
for their valour and talents, unemhurrased by tho imliociiity of 
hereditary chiefs; who have been the min of all fchu nation* of the 
world, among whom they have over existed. Tim print-ipE# of 
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isen.iEtary ehieftaiiiBhip, is Uuonipntildu with high ci vilizutkm, 
unless, as existing in coulmxlon with other Losliiutions, scenting \U 
liEU-mony with popular govvr ament i and its existence among all the 
Lite Celtic tribes, combined with a vnriefcy of otljer eaune^ 
pn:»espiUt£d their decline; while at tin? same time it has always 
appeared, Lbat the Cdt> a though a hardy and valerous Htfle, have 
*vur been loo much distinguished by strong feelings and vio¬ 
lent passions, lo liK-tn&ft* or to remain a powerful people when 
brought into conin'l with raci* pra&eeaed of more ktcttdy on orgies, 
dearer intellectual perceptions, and greater power of determine!, 
and combined perscwr&nce. 

Whatever, number, therefore, of Indo-European colonies, may 
bare migrated hi ft very early pcriod, and formed nub anil un¬ 
civilized uutious, towards the west, or in other directicm, there 
h every reason to believe, that the great body of them, or the 
most civilised portion, remained for long comparatively ooar their 
original Beats in cent ml Asia. This powerful people must have 
had a considerable amount of cirOizatiD-ii,, and perhaps the know¬ 
ledge of letter* in very ancient times, as attested by ihe rtue among 
them of the ruligum of Zoroaster, and the olisting remains of the 
Zendavostft T minting the precise data nf which it is Pot necessary 
hers to inquire. Net only the countries round the Black Sea, bnl - 
the vast regions to the cast of the Caspian, where, in the lledo- 
Hadrian kingdom, the still existing religion of Zoroaster origin¬ 
ated, were peopled by the Indo-European race, off-eboots from 
which were constantly sent forth, to people the various more distant 
regions of Aaia. The more western portion of these tribes «olo- 
IliicA the eonntrieH around the Black Sea—but net as mere wander¬ 
ing tribes of savage^ bnt as comparatively civilized bodies of 
adventurers, carrying with them in a considerably advanced State, 
the arts both of peace and war. Before they left home to form new 
settlements, they had among them all the institutions of society, end 
systems of law and of governmeat, per did they colonise countries 
absolutely waste, bui F generally p subdued tu a servile state, the 
rndtr tribes of aboriginal ialmbitnntE, while they tlieffiselvefi ooq- 
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tmmd io enjoy a great amount of freedom* hiring hereditary 
chiufa h but at the same timo p unlike the Celts* tli^y formed re¬ 
publics of which their chiefs wore* merely presidents, though thefr 
rank was often hereditary. These moving tribes, however, were 
hnt mere fragments of the main body of Ihti race* which always ex¬ 
hibited a great power of cohesion, though it allowed of Tnueli in¬ 
dividual action, Tho extensive regions occupied hy the Indo- 
European family oast of the Caspian, were probably more fertile 
than now, though they ntill possess a Fast surface of productive soil, 
especially along the Oxiu, .Tax art en and other rivers, which, after 
watering the extensive plains through which they flow to the west¬ 
ward, empty themselves into the Caspian and sea of Aral, These 
region* were prgbably among Lbe drat* over wliich the gnmt WSy of 
tha Indo-European rttee vu spread* which for long would appear to 
La vo cent in nod essentially the l aim? people. The central portion of 
the race, however, increasing, ami being most powerful and civilized, 
naturally jessed outward, which mr^retnent necessarily threw the 
rnder frontier tribes oa other nations, ami this* gave an advancing 
and aggressive character to the whole people* somewhat like that of 
the united states of America, and of oar own colonies, Wars wore* 
therefore, provoked, and in every case, the advanced parties, however 
nhjuatilmble their agressions might be, wore supported* (if they 
were too wflak for their enterprises) if not by the wholo nation, at 
least, by such a number of biwhsas adventurers, ni would enable them 
to secure their abject—the acquisition either of plandor* or of new 
lands to colon! hl Conquest, therefore, became inevitable, and in 
this way it h probable* that India, originally, peopled by compara¬ 
tively uncivilised ami defenceless tribes* was gradually subdued and 
colonized by tin more warlike nation i of the extensive regions to 
the- east of the Caspian, at a period anterior to any existing annals, 
whoso descendants, though greatly changed by climate and habits, 
satill compos the higher castes nf the Hindoos. 

The colonies of the same great race* we find at the dawn of 
history, pacing from Asia Minor into Greece, or like CEuean 
anil his companions, founding colonies in Italy; which they peo- 
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plod, long afterwords to be overrun by other u fitted* of the same 
origin. Among the petty states ft-ireied by these colonics, Errim bo- 
enms supremo over the then civilized portion* of Enropc,, a ml ;-t 
last over all the countries aronnd tTj i ■ Mediterranean.. In Uuj 
rearse of many ngev, ntli ?t tribes from the same original ioto f hud 
slowly but steadily advanced after each other, or Either irapcfl^t 
other* along the bank* of the great river?, that llow into the 
i a^pian, and Black ?*e&, and thence axnrurdft to the Baltic, winch 
formed a barrier to their progress ■ and being stoppf d likewise by 
the Uennan Ocean + and re poll Fit by the inhospitable forests of the 
fur nor3 Ei, bnt allured by thu more fertile region of the south, 
they poured down in various directions on the more settled pro¬ 
vinces of the Roman empire, whose inhabitants, 'having- long Iiveil in 
security and became enervated by tnxnry, wore no Irm^nr : i .l le to 
resist the fcrock ns ralonr of these warlike hordes* TVy r there¬ 
fore, very soon compered Lh? eartlir nations of Europe, tbat f for the 
mmt part, became amalgamated with these new migrations of the 

fiamD original slock with theiuMlras. TTtest- new races of ton- 
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qnerers were u»n greatly modified in their peculiar characteristics, 
by their union with the older nations wham they subdued, but still 
it is evident, that they were sufllrie titly numeronii to absorb nearly 
thE whole of the remaining original inhabitants of many of the pra- 
vLnees of EnropOj wiibont for a long time bating their own liable 0 
and customs materially changed, while, in some other portions of 
the Ttonran empire, they more fully adopted Use language mid man¬ 
ners of the people whom th*y had vanquished and subjected to their 
sway T In ImlLt, on the contrary, there is reason to believe, that 
when, at a still earlier period, it was overrun by the races who now 
form its higher castes, the invaders were probably in a higher state 
of civilization than the races whom they inlKhi^l, so that their no 
1 endear y was not foundiid merely on their superior military pr-.nv- 
ess, bnt also, in the case at the Brahmans especially, on their su¬ 
perior civilization* and Intelligance, ns It respects the arts of life, ee 
well ns of the principle* of religion and philosophy. 

11m modern nations of Euro pa hare Bprunr, cbkSy, from t lie in- 
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■: - i li nff"of Hie migratory trills of tli^ north, und i-ard* i-a tfic- oldtr 
Celtic nations, originally of tin- atune stock, and on tKe semi- 
Grecian rommiiTlilies of the south uf Europe, descended from the 
saute CauciLsiatt rii&\ but of mart- recent f -i m s tifiu, as it ri?as|ii>rtn 
their local go is-rumen in I organization* whmli was of a miiuh higher 
order than tlmt of the pure Celts. These various hut cognate 
tribes, following cieh other from ths same eommon snun-w eu central 
Asia, coached their present abode■* not p Indeed, always by Lhi- 
Contes, or in the sumo manner, hat with nearly the same effecta on 
tilt? previous population, Somu of them appeared, suddenly, zis, 
tinned bands of robber*, formidable from their n umbo re and ferocity t 
mid the estool to which i bey carried their ravages into the fairest 
provinces, bn; retiring as *,iiddt : nly with their plunder, fearing only 
a fow stragglers behind. Other tribes came a Was robin-rs a but re¬ 
tained thi! land-s as well as the riches which they peqninJ- while 
Borne, as the Gi-h-s, nr Goths, who eamo originnlly from the regions 
of cent ml Aria. north of llnkhilra, advanced &i n power fal hedv, 
step by step, gmilaully conquering, ami m tiling on the conquered 
lands, till they permanent! y subjugated, and colonized anew, many 
regions of Europe still possessed by Ihtir descendants- In the place 
of their origin, as wall a» in their language and ebaractar, and even 
Ln their name, they mo strongly resemble the military caster of India 
fono of the tribes of whom is still kno wn by the name of JjU p the etymtn 
b-gy of which fceems the s,nine as the word Gol* p ruled to dhlitignish 
them by the Groeki) a that it is di dir nit to believe that the GtiUw, or 
Golhs were not of the Jinmo idem ten I race wills the Khulna tribes 
t4 India, who, ns wall us the Brahmans, are no doubt, nf more recent 
introduoUon to that country than the lower oasios T and whofce trndi- 
. ticn* all point to el northern origin beyond the FLimalaya rotuntains, 
B\ heaping In mind thU general origin of tho Europe:} n nation^ 
we shot] U\ aide better to mider^luud the appearances presented by 
the state of society in India, whose system of cantos lias, vuiy pro- 
hfthly, ari^fu from the fen mo eaiLses which, in Europe, in $nmo 
measure has produced permanent distinctions of families, as nolle, 
np Ignoble. In many part* of Europe, the recent tribe* of con- 
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qucrors, or military ad venturers, snail as the Normans, bn fuff? 
them, the Fmnks r though origin illy only bauds of plundering bar¬ 
barians, became the founders of the military classes and nobility, 
and tin a of Hit* Royal families still rtdgaiDg—-#o the Kb atrium «?t- 
miiitary caste* of India, there i* every n--uson Ur helis-va, were bauds 
of northern advent Brers, who established thctii&udvv#, ly force, in 
the west and north of Indin, at a very romotw period, and, in con* 
junction with the tribe of the Erahnmns r at Ins l acquired tfao as* 
tendency over the early inhabitants of the country. When tfio 
same, or at least cognate races, at a later period, overran Europe, 
the nature of that conntry, ami, mom especially, the inti ip. nee of 
Christianity, whose gen ins is altogether opposed to the [•rindpie of 
caste, gave a very dliferent developing ut to their customs and insti- 
Gubins from that which those of the Indian branch had previously 
received; but through all the middle Jtgi fi hi Europe, their habit* 
and institution.*, snob as those of chivalry, continued to present cl- 
t* in nr kable similarity to those of the ancient military castes of 
India; while those of the Semutifl nations, inhabiting south-western 
Asia, were distinguished by characteristies entirely tlilFircnL 
Gar design at present hownver, ii nut to enter into ns United 
c lb nograph k a l discussions, however interesting, or important in 
thaw^m, hut in tome measure to attempt to illustrate the moral 
slat* uf the people of India ; and nor only reason for referring to 
their origin, is simply to show, Hint they have never, a* some have 
imagined, been no isolated race, but that from the earliest age*s 
they 3 1 ad an intimate connexion with the principal -stock from 
whkh all the greatest civilized nations have sprang. Though 
widely separated from the laratlitoB, lo whom a temporary mwh*- 
tion wiu given, for a specific, but subsidiary purpose, they were + 
never divided, by tho intervention of other race*, from that peculiar 
region of tho world, to which nearly all civilized nation# may bo 
traced, and where we have reason to believe Hint tbs cUimfiU of 
primitive revelation. had been best known and longest jiwwfr^ in 
cfinJioqnerice of its proximity to the homes of the earliest post¬ 
diluvian patriarchs: and whore it is not improbable that divine 
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ther snch had been the cose or not,, we know that, lo that part of 
tliu world, uM thn principal nations of Europe trace their origin, 
while tllme of India look to it, not only as the original seat of the 
early progenitors of their race, but a* the abode of their gods and 
primhiTP sa^oa. AH the traditions of India, point to the north- 
weet as Lho original land of the ancestors of mankind, and tli« tact 
that :l!1 their languages, na well as phyn-tral characteristic^ are of 
the same ctasE a* those of the nations of Europe, supports Lite 
opinion that their origin, in general, was the same. In consequence 
however, of the rise, and extension of Muhammadanism, over a 
great portion of western Aria and eastern Europe, and the long and 
Bangui nary wars which it occasioned, between the Christian nations, 
and the Arabs, Turks, and ether Muhammadan westernI A statical a 
great barrier was for sereml eentnriKs interposed, between the 
countries! of Europe and the regions find north-east of Pale** 
tine. This long separation of rniTS, originalT t derived from fchtf 
snuie source, led to the development of c cm turns, manners, and 
languages, and even physical peculiarities, muter very diverse eh- 
ctnri stances, and of course, in vory different directions? so that 
when EuTope&OB drst reached eastern Asia, by the newly di^uo- 
vnnid but circuitous rente, ronnd the €flpe of Good Hope, ami tamo 
nguin into contact with Asia tic nations* as represented by the 
people of India and China, they seemed at flmt to bn quite opposite 
to them in nil I heir onstoms and habits of life, and ets to their 
general sentiments, they continued for long a complete mystery. 

Eastern countries, even thoM only a Little beyond the frontiers of 
Europe, were then scarcely known to the more western nations; 
and then' were no means of tracing the gradual approximation to 
finch othcr H in almost every idiaractcristio, aamng the inhabitants of 
all the regions between Germany and Hindustani- by which it i* 
asrertaiuedj that a chain of cognate nations* U extended along thn 
whole of the northerti temperate zone* easily distingnMced from the 
other great races of mankind^ both by their physical, and mental 
development. When Europeans lirat mot tins ffiodor^ of tho 
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the e&Eisid of Malabar and Cornmaudi 1 T they met with tlius&Q^ who 
W*ro lua-,1 puTt p or wilier peculiarities HL-L-.- aur 11. a5 removed them 
farthest from the European type of the -.a mo general race, This 
led llu-Tii to euimlnA* that they wore? mtU-nim. of el n entirely di fib nmt 
origin from those eitbliJ- nf Europe, or wi-siem Asia. But ELr.it tin-y 
fi-ached Lln ia rountriuu by laud, going on (Vein the shores of l 3 i-- 
Berman ot l smp T or Bulticp voting in thdr court* those of tLi> EUtrk 
ii'ft and the Caspian; then traversing central Asia by Khiva, 
BnliMra, Cishgar, and > am arkand, and then entered India by the 
north-west, Lnituul of the KOtiLh-^antp lh*y would have found that. 
Use languages and m&uuirs of the nttturns in general, through which 
they passed, with the cixseptinn of a few minor tribes, null so 
gradually into each other, that scarcely a doubt can remain, of 
thei r l eing al 1 original ly 0 f on & graft i fn mi ly. At no 0 ue givc ti 
|hd infc, does any great break occur in the chain, iltongb, lu-rn and 
there its links tuny seem somewhat shattered, and at its ei tram it hi, 
ill.- d i IRrentes, in its material may at first light, appear *■> great, 
that li* general identity may not bu easily obserrad. But though 
the links at the opposite eiLrenmiis of lid* long chain nf nation*, 
when ihm brought at once together, may seem v*ry unlike each 
othftr* the gtimruJ connexion is obvious, when the intermediate ones 
are carefully traced! and examined; while ho tween the European 
and Seme-tic, bat still morn between it and the African races, there 
ora no such links of cornier ion to he fotmd, except ihote uf so 
general a nature! a> to be common to tby whole human species- 
ThE Indian branches of the great Caeca sdnu race, teem to hare 
reached that country at a very early period; perhaps even before 
the Celts !md become niiutrn us in Ear opt*; and, at all events, long 
before the latter European nations reached llmir present seats, or 
Soul even umerged from the comparntivuly inhoipitable region3 .-r 
north-webteru Asia, or north-eehiern Europe, There run he no 
doubt but India was peopled in the very earliest ages. Long before 
iht Christian ora x it had powerful and civilized monarchic^ which 
i via Alexander iht Great., with id 1 his reckless valour, a eh! triiund- 
kss ambition, dared not attack, This seems highly probable, from 
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Ills rapid ratrc&t after his temporary succct* in tbn Punjab, leaving 
securely ll traee of his conquests t-ast of thin I ml as, Tho Greeks 
have given tlri'ir own boasting account of the cLfTyir^ while the 
Indian out] bus beau lost. Alexander* ptrhapBj did not sustain any 
jr.'iLL ; 1 ,1 ll. tout, but had be not met with a eontpblo chck r it [a not 
likely that his rapacious followers would have obliged him to re¬ 
treat, leaving untouched in their rear, the very templing spoils of 
the rich cities and province* on the hanks of the Jimma nod 
Ganges, They, no doubt, like tire fat with the grapes, had the 
TiiagtJcLnImtty to despise urhat they wore unable to lake. The 
fmaire conduct, and debauchery uf Alexander, on kiss return to 
Babylon, wliieli ltd to his pn mature death* if bis retreat be re¬ 
gardful u4 ut least a partial defeat, becomes more easily explained. 
He iiml bin foliowor* were not able to do more* than, with immense 
difnenky and loss, to overcome the most western Hindoo stule^ and 
finding Lbat before them there woo a large confederacy of still more 
powerful kingdoms on the Gang** armed EEguiust them, they *faowiu 1 
their discretion—a most important part of valour—by reluruing in 
time, and boasting tbal they bad conquered India ; when they had 
only skirted the frontier provinces of that great country, without 
risking n battle with any of the armies of ibe more powerful tdataiq 
anrmbled on the alarm of their advance. The impression made on 
India by Alexander mast bare beta but slight, else more mention 
of It would certainly have been made in Hindoo bon he. The 
sentiments and instiiiiLLoas of the people, in general t seem to have 
birtu but little affected by life inroad, for it never deserved the 
nnuti- of a conquest; bnt it* influence, ojj the external relations of 
India, must have been very great, amt, probably, led to such nn iso¬ 
lation of Its people from tho cognate nations uf central Asia t zy* 
hail never prevailed before, and to an exaggeration of national 
peculiarities to an extent that other wise would not have Uken 
place. 

Ai far iu India wax concerned, the mO*t important result of 
jUemndora expedition, was the ostallishmoM, in central Asm, 
of the Groeo-Baclriatj, an the mint t«f the Mcdo-Jlactriui cm- 
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pinv which bad before been united with the Persian. The con- 
iii xUai lietween tbe Medo-Bactrisiii kingdom and I"aailia^ wa*. P^ 1 - 
h&hly, of a very intimate nature. It was likely one of the earliest 
of the eastern monarch! e* p and ftftflins to hftvo IilUI a -sacral tribe 
somewhat like that of ike Brahmans of India ; frcuu whom it is. by 
no moans unlikely that the latter sprung; white the mitit&ry castes 
of India were h no doubt. derived from the same region, as well as 
many of tho religions sentiments still to be found to India* The 
eonn tries beyond the Gontces of tho IndtH* bordering on the ancient 
kingdom of Bnctria, were, in the earl hat ages regarded as part of 
Indus and were peopled by the “?anie nations now known by tlso 
name uf Hindoos. In Hint region, early traditions seem to have 
been long pnsEmd t and a comparatively pare system of divine 
vi oriliip prevailed* on Lho general corruption of which, Zoroaster, or 
Kt-s*fln a ht p fauglit bia system of tho two principles of lighl and dark- 
nmst of tho doctrines of which, have been, in ooo form or 
uiint.Uur t incorporated with Hinduism. The Gra'co-Bactrinn kinir- 
donip for a considerable time, was the principal medium of earns it- 
n[cation between India and the countries to tho west, hot that 
intercourse being carried cm so indirectly lliiiugli tin: Thictrin.u 
Greeks, tended much to the continued, and even increased, isolation 
of tho Hindoos from the rest of mankind. 

There is reason to believe that, not only the hanks of the Ganges 
and Jumna* but, many "f tho other parti: of indin* had been in¬ 
habited at an ngn long anterior to Hie data of any historical monu¬ 
ment* Huff cxtnnL The most ancient inhabitants wore mde tribe*, 
possibly of ITametie origin, who had extended themselves, even to the 
most southern parts, so as to occupy most of the province* of penin- 
»nlar India, and even the Island of Ceylon, before any of the more 
regular Hindoo races had possessions south of tho Yindhya range. 
In tho Hindoo mythological poems, nnd especially in the Ramayan. 
those nurulti voted mces are constantly introduced a* grotesque in¬ 
carnations of the inferior deities nlT the Hindoo Pantheon, In the 
form of monkeys headed by Htumman and his brothers, kings of- 
the Baudliars—or foresters, u wild me a of the woods/* the apes or 
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monkeys of Himloft mythology—no doubt a mere poe Ufa! mods of 
representing the savago auxiliaries, of the more rEvitizvd Hindoo 
raced* w!io a under their great leader. Ram flhalitkr, king of Omlhe, 
Aud his warlike brothers, not only extended the dominion of the 
Brah musical Hindoos, or^r the chief previaices of the north of 
fh»Ua, but even over the most southern province, and the Island of 
Ceylon, and, consequently, established Drahmaiiicul influence over 
nearly tile whole country. This great extension of their power,, by 
the victories of Ham Chander, very naturally led the Brahmans to 
irolobratti him as more than mortal—a sort of Indicia lbrritlei— so 
tlmt, at la-4, he was fully recognised as an incarnation of the god 
Vishmu Under this great load nr, and others of the same warlike 
TOV. Lhoy overran the whole of Indi?k T and even the Island of Ceylon, 
where Hinduism has ever since, in some measure, prevailed. After 
a ihiT^o and protracted struggle. Bud 1mm was indeed almost ex¬ 
pelled from the continent of India ; but still, to a considnruble ex- 
teni, raainlaiiii its ground in Ceylon, where it was introduced, as 
we bare already seen, tong before the Christian era. 

Thy earlier nations of Indian aborigine, would seem. therefore, 
to have been gradually urged onwards, to the son them and eastern 
province^ by fho different immigrates of the purer Caucasian 
rare^, who for ugos continued to pour down, on the rh'tk add fertile 
d54nets of Lmugotie liuha, by the fords of the Indn^ r and the piLs-se* 
of the ITutnabycL, from the extensive and elevated plains of 
Bokhara. Kashgar and Tibet—-regions ante included in the ftkdo- 
Bnetriaa empire. These migration* formed the basis of the higher 
caaLes in India, and the fact that in the provinces of ancient Buctria, 
there was not only a sacred, but A military tribe—renders it highly 
probable, that from them originated the two highest caste* in India 
the Brahmans or sacred order, and the Khatria* or militnrv 
tribe, the latest oonfnerora or settlors, being, as in ear own etdu- 
dio^ always disposed to claim the highest rank. The pride of a 
supposedly higher race, Jed tbe-so conquering tribes, to make every 
eiTert to preserve the purity of descent in their families and thp 

biglu r clans among them, especially the Brahman*, who claimed 

' « 
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decent From sacred families of tlif highest antiquity, not on If 
tbnro'd drO laws, IjilL Filled in all Hifl sanctions of religion and «-f 
the gods t to enable them to piriWH’U their ascendency, mud h enow 
every member of th& tribe, was taught from infancy. to regard It 
a* mortal sin, to hurt any intimate social connexion with tW 
im> nt hers of any tribe beTow him. 

Snub mny t in general, Ik? regarded as the origin of cjl>io + The 
distinction fa tint, ns h oftfii rappeled, utie of hereditary professions 
offices, or trails, though, in aorae measure this fa the case; but 
rralyaathe natural consequent of some tribes, specially Knob a* Imve 
been, at one time or another, eoancctEd with, either the religion* 
or goTonmiont of the country, regarding curtain bmtinniseB. or 
offices, aft badeath their rank. AIL efrtteft, however, may pnveti^j 
agriculture p or follow the military profearioUH Certain buiilnesseB, 
however, aneh aa working in leather, or serif iu£ in meum! oflfaet* 
ara regarded as low, and are followed only by men of the lowest 
rmsttM, wo that among the lowest general etustes, there are 5Utnj|vf- 
hioflK, lo wer still. 

ff wi" suppose India llrst to have been inhabited by rude lribe$ T liv- 
jag, perhaps, principally by the chase - it is not unnatural that snub 
aborigines may have been displaced P or os lulled, from tbe more fertile 
parts of the country, by the advance mont of a cnlanbsatioia c ■: ip-isi d 
of mon t better acquainted with aaricnltnro f and the other armoftife- 
Many of the aborigines most likely retired to the mountains or 
more remote di strata, or were grad n ally mimed, np with thr uinm 
recent immigrant^ na t° Form part nf thr mass of the poptilarion, 
which in India hm al ways consisted of a great variety of tribes, or 
eaMes* under the general name of Sudra* having different names* an 
well as physical pecnlinritiei, in ditTcreut parts of the country 
They are the lowest of tin- fear great ri hr mans, nr of ihu 

Hindoos; bat superior to the Fahirias imonntaiueer irlbes), wlm 
,m% no doubt, lltc mnh- ancient aborigines. and an? iun P pro^ rly 
peaking, of the Hindoo niue at all, though in mr^t plat bis ton- 
iMembfy mimed. These Sintra tribes, or castes, consist of many 
hundred- uf elans, mor^ or diitlnct* aomc of whom, at h'W\, 
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probably separat" neit micc.^ t when they first Fettled in Tndin, 
lmving certain forma of B*lfriraYei ! timrnt, lairs,, and institutions, 
still more or less retained in the custom*, or tonmnin lair, of the re¬ 
spective cartes. It \s a peculiar characicrigtic H indoo society* 
ihiit white the general governments bare always been monarchies, 
more or hm absolute, (though m entirely absolute muuarehy, like 
that of Russia, is utterly unknown to Lflndoo law) each eo*te is in 
itself, an independent republic administering at I its awn affairs 
lunl me Freising a full jnriEdittion over its own (number*, on the prin¬ 
ciple of universal sttlTruge m t every member being on tilled to vote on 
every question affecting the parity of the body, or Ihe ohhurvmtce of 
itH rules, the eblers of tho caste moderating the decisions of the 
popular assemblies* or ailing a* judges, or expounder of law si , or 
custom*, observed from time immemorial by the tribe. The usages 
ok the Indian fables bear no small membl&nne to those of the an¬ 
cient popular governments of the Cormutiic tribes or Europe* out of 
which the present English constitution gradually sprung: and this* 
Lukfn in connexion with other reasons, tends to confirm the opinion 
that these nations* now *o «1 l-s tsnt from each other, are of one com¬ 
mon origin*’ 

The Baisya + or mercantile caste of India, is evidently of more re- 
ci!nt origin than the Sandra tribes, though we know that thev existed 
in India b+dnre the Hindoo Sliaslcr* were written. They seem to 
have been colonsof a inure peaceable character than either the 
Rhntria or Brahman tribes, being always re furred to with rvspect, 
engnged in agriculture and commerce. If the conjecture 
which wo have ventured to make, tliat the Brahmans and Rhatrias 
tvltc derived from the sacred and military tribes, which there is 
evtiry reason to believe* existed in the ancient kingdom of Baetrin, 
bordering on India, fc not nikmt*gnabl0* it would seem most pro¬ 
bable that the Baisyn* were derived from the same source, and that 
they entered India along with the other two highest easier allured 
by the font lily of the country, and the profitable nature or itn , i- 
11!naive commerce. The fairness- of their complexion, wherever I 
have seen them, ferity convinces me, that they must, like the other 
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two higher «as^ t* of u more recent norths ra origin than tlie 
&udni tribes with thg exception of such branches of the latter, n-s 
arc merely bustard off-shoots of the Brahman am! other high enate^ 
which is the case with a good many of the Sudrai, and eapcmlly 
tlio Kaiyaats, or writer ca^lea. The BuEaya h wear the eord T or 
Lodge of high easto, and ire consequently often coofnjundt!t1 T by 
Europeans^ with the Brahmans, hat their featured arc, in general, 
qnktu different. They ore rarely found in Bengal and the south, 
hut on? Einmeroiin in ihe north-western provinces. 

The appearance of the %h atria, or military caste, indicate^ even 
more distinctly, n Caucas son origin. It was by this met I hot 
ancient Indin seems t* bnto been nt an early period overrun and 
nded f in conjunction with that of the Brahmans, who contented 
themaolvcfi generally with ihe reality of irijwer, while they ttllowed 
the Khulna* to hare the name. According to the Hindoo Shastm, 
this caste and the Brahmans quarrelled in aueiont limes, nnd after 
a dreadful contest the Brahman* libiained tile ascendency, and 
nearly extern! ixuvied the Khatrias. Pum&u E4m, a supposed iurar- 
natiou ofViabcn, is represented a? having destroyed the Khnlria 
raet\ its vindicating the cause of the Brahmans, so that only off- 
shoot* of ihe ancient coale, such as the Rajputs, who are very 
nwmerbua, are supposed now U> cxkt, the purest *iuoh having been 
annihilated. 

During the period that India was probably ruled by this race, ihe 
Brahmans, or sacred order, another branch of th* same great 
Caucasian family, were gradually acquiring no ascendency by the 
inculcation of their peculiar system of religion, moral discipline, 
and ceremonial observance*. Though it is probable that the 
elements of Emdaism, « n*w existing* were brought into India, 
from central Asm, in an imperfectly developed slate, the system 
waft evidently grstduaJly consolidated in India itself; irnd before it 
reached anything like its present form, it gave birth to its great 
rivi.il,, BadJiism T with which, it for long had lo maintain u dosporato 
.struggle, The divisions that sprung up among the BadhUts, led to 
the ruia of their cau^e, on the contin-.nl of India, and at u period 
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ii rjt tong Nqb@ie*iueul to the Christian eni. Brali muincul niiiVUifmu 
betaum predominant, from the IlLLiiirtlnyn nmiuitujns tiirrjii^li wIlS^Il 
it bad first entered India., to the Island of C*?ylou r m t f-r '.vhirli lL 
has never been fully extended. The great pretension ^ La sanctity 
made by tbn Brahman?, cumbilled with their superiority in manful 
aenmrn, anti general knowledge, as com pared with tbs otlier tribes 
inhabiting India ; seem to have laid the foundation of their extra¬ 
ordinary ascendency % while by various artri, practiHiid with nil the 
seal of a hereditary class* and with nndoviiiting unity of purpose* 
tbfty obtained an lid me use influence over ilie ruling powers, by their 
peculiar readmess to give a religious sanclkn to the authority of the 
higher classes^ over ilsc lower, They were n I ways ready to assert the 
divine right of kings to rule ■ but only of such kings as took cure to 
secure the ini muni lies-of the Brahmans^ ami to load them with riches 
nu'l honours. Even after their great war with the Khatria tribes* 
nnd the nearly total extinotion of that warlike mt% they seldom 
aspired to role directly, though it m true that m re real of the 
oldest Royal families in India, are of the Brahman oosle hut the 
grctii policy of tin; body, like that of other priesthood*, hm always 
been to have a complete indqiemknCB adl kings and govtjrn- 
uiente, and a supreme, but indirect power over them and their mb- 
jt'tUj whLIii ifiey claim temporal support from bolh T and privileges 
hu peri or to either. 1 hii U obviously the true policy of any priest¬ 
hood* forming a class sapemite from thu people, and is that of the 
Roman Catholic Hierarchy in countries nf Europe. VTbother 
the Ih'uf riNvim rail claim the honour of origin a Liner a slice nlotul 
doctrine, m often maintained by the ehnrdi of Homo, as well as by 
■ -!i‘ 1 uf the loaders, of a great protestanl movotuunt in onr own day* 
it is diLhcnlt to say, but that they held it ami often acted upon it, 
even in very ancient times, before Christian Sly ike If was known, 
there ( u be liltle doubt. 

The representations made by thy Brahmans, however* respecting 
Lhtir uwu \ntwi r utnl Influence in former times, as wdl as the statu- 
menU ill r.liv £ha'ifcr* thcmBelvts, are uhviruisly gru>s {isn^erations, 
iiitt'ii'bd to prince the impression on the minds of the people, of 
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having hud, in former limes, a most extraordinary Infinance, 
not only over men, but over Urn gods thtunselvt*. Tbo leading uicu 
amongst them, could not have failed of having had immense jjower, 
ever since their doctrines wcw fully established in India; as they 
bud succeeded in mcnupoliiing for tb biii salves, uiid member* of their 
tribe, almost every important office, cot only of religion mtd pcbl k 
ioslruotion, but nl» of political administration; being not only the 
priests and teachers of tho rulers, but their advisers and agents, in 
all their judicial proceedings, and state affairs. They were Cot 
merely a body of hereditary priests; but they always furnished 
from their number most of the lawyers, judges, medical tacn, ami 
political agents; though other high castes, related to them, partici¬ 
pated in such offices. With such a position, they could not hot 
have very great influence in any state of society, and how much 
must this influence have been increased, among a superstitious peo¬ 
ple, when they were believed to exercise their functions, in rou.n> 
rjneoce of having been made by the Creator himself, superior to 
other men, for the express purpose of ruling, and guiding them, 
with respect both to the affairs of this life, and of that which is to 
come. To question their right to superiority, over all eludes of 
men was, therefore, regarded by the ignorant as gross impiety;; and 
even to speak against them, wu* naturally Lousidcred to he a crime, 
deserving of the most condign punishment. 
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TWEES ISriEST EOTPT 1 AM> INDIA OSLt PARTI A _«0 RE filBECT AVD 

i vitiate cofiminir wirn central a &i a.>—>lawi of 

BI03IJ5 OF AWI7IESFT ftAOEfl T* f?T6P|RA TIONh—PCODAHL* mVIKK OHIOE K OF 
Maw La Aid aj*1> rc-iial nlru«. 

Is tho preceding chapters* we hare, in some measure, cittern ptid 
to trace the origin of the principal nations professing the Hindoo 
religion; for though the present Hindoos* may, in one sans*, ho 
regarded as one great nation, yet, as now existing, they rather 
present the aspect of a number of distinct nations, like those of 
continental Enropo; gpcaklng different languages, while their 
religion, and social usages* though varying consukrably, in the 
several provinces of India^ ns to minor details, may Iw* regarded as 
essentially the tame, The great peculiarity of Indian -!■■ icty Is 
this, that the original tribes of which it is composed* instead of 
having, like tlioso of modern Europe, amalgamated Into one people, 
rant in no, even in the same localities, as dmtMt races or castes, 
potftiiliriR their original customs* internal laws T ami social urganira- 
Uons t ns separate deuiocraUcal republics. We shall now proceed 
to consider mere particularly the .state of moral sentiments* among 
this singular and interesting people, who from Lho remotest anti¬ 
quity,, and up dor every dynasty of conquerors, whether native or 
foreign* have in every ago con tinned to W ruled by their own laws, 
and to prnciise their own religion, neither aiming at govern menial 
independence on the one hand, nor sneenmUag to tyranny on thu 
other : but obliging every conqueror in his turn, from the savage 
Tim nr, to the headstrong EHenborough, to rule them according to 
the laws or limitation.^ received from their ancestors 

That the Hindoos* inhabiting from the earliest times, some of ~ 
Lho regions contiguous to those parts of ihc world first peopled |.y 
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the poat-diluriwi patriardis, should biice preserved, moral precepts, 
uud fragment* of prLiWral divine laws, as -wwli as of religions 
doctrines, is far from being iroprobn,Ute. That many sentiments 
■were handed down, from the patriarchs of tha human race, espe¬ 
cially in those parts of the world, where they dwelt, there can bo 
no reason to doubt; though, iu course of time *ufh traditions 
became much corrupted, and hid engrafted on them, many errone¬ 
ous doctrines, local mtpowUtiona, incorrect and exaggerated history 
—and, at last, a poetical, and depraved mythology, productive of 
the most degrading idolatry. The peculiar boat of the Indian 
jxiind to allegory on the one hand, aud metaphysical speculation 
on the Other, occasioned the obscuration of the more simple primi¬ 
tive doctrines, and traditions, by overlaying them with poetical 
Detiuhs, or burying them amidst the abstraction*, of a profound, but 
dreamy and transcendental philosophy. Many sentiment* ami 
opinions, however, and especially moral laws, or Injunctions, 
derived at first from a divine source, might have been transmitted 
i„ after ages, and then embodied in writing, not nnmhed, indeed, 
with many errors and mistakes, and even gross impostures, and 
entire perversion* of some of the most important principles in 
morals, ms well u in religions doctrine. With respect to divine 
worship, iriwi, many fragment* of law*, at first revealed to the 
patriarch*, and part* of the divinely luntitnied rituals, observed by 
them, may have been handed down by the fathers, and sages of the 
principal races of mankind; though in the absence of divine 
Co in iu unicat ions, during that long period, when, on account or their 
wilful apostasy, God left tho nation- to themselves, those became so 
thoroughly perverted, that only the semblance of tho primitive 
institutions remained. Wo have no reason to think that thv 
patriarchs hud an extensive revelation of the divine will, or that 
tv hat thev lunl was originally written, though some truth*, con¬ 
tained La it, may have l»eti transmitted, and afterwards embodied, 
mind up with their own -ion lime nts or inventions by uninspired 
men, who, more or less, prat- aded !o tench laws or doctrines, 
revealed to them from heaven, and who, if nut regarded :is prophet*. 
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ii3 their Oku times, woro at least Ijtilieved to be such by posterity* 
if not even elevated, by popular opinion, to the nmk flfgodfl. 

Though it is possible, that some of tin 1 sentiments found hi iho 
Hindoo books, * optimally in tbo^o of a later date, may have taeu 
derived from ilua Mosaic revelation* yet the entire want of any 
kit 11 ifledge of In rue litis h tradition, with the uiCLpttoii of vagu?: 
tnseeo or such purtlous of it as refers book to the times os' tbo 
unti-Mosaic patriarchs* h unfavourable to the idea of lTjc 11 in- 
*\m writers of undent times, having had any direct knowledge 
of the Jewish non p tuff*. Tlio dispersion of the Israelites to¬ 
wards the enit* on the Assyrian captivity uf the ten tribes, and 
the JJabylonUb captivity of the Jews* may, no doubt, have brought 
them into eon tart, with the people of I ml in; but Hinduism in 
:iii iU essi’utiul doctrines was, in all probability, fnlij developed 
long before [lie latter event; but in tlae rase of the ton tribes 
who were pi is cud. wo are told, in the citw* of tho Medes 5 likely 
to have lioi-n near the Caspian, it is not impost bio but that some 
iuipro&fl{on urny Lav.- been produced by their sen time uU and prac¬ 
tices, on those of the nations of centra! Asia, from whom tho 
Hindoos scorn to have 9|iniQg, Thi*, how< vet, could have only 
Tkry a lightly iu ft lie need Hinduism* which waa probably even 
then highly dcvtlopd, and which, as a aysleinj h of a nature 
l ntirely tljfft-th-uL, in all its fundamental doctrines, from tbo n - 
Ugian of the Israelites* though many of ft* lawn Indti moral am! 
cerrmauiuh urn essentially the will 1 ns those delivered to Mo*e* 
From SInat; almost all of which, however., are of a much more 
a orient date : being then only atitbrndtativtily re-enacted. 

The natives ol‘ the weatt-m shores of India, had a considerable 
in 1 1 rmii Tin with £h< ; Egyptians and Pbo-mclais^ and eoliM'^uenily 
wiitt flat Israelite *, and Arabs, whose territories lay between 
them ami the aborts of the Mediterranean and the hanks of the 
Kile, But s)i i 1.-3 1 u r Hindu Is ret nor Bndhism originated on tho 
western coa&U of India* hnt on the cimtrctiy, in those parts of 
ihii country most distant from the points of communication, either 
with Egypt, or Phoenicia ; UinduiiTn in its earliest traditions 
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pointing invariably lo tko TTnmalaya mountains, ^bilo Bulbism 
undoubtedly was spread over the east, from thu banks of the 
tilings. 1 ^, 

ll i* well known that the ancient Egyptiani hold some, If 
not many of tbs opinions prevalent among the Hindoos, tend that 
In their architecture, as well us in sonio other respects, there is 
a considerable resemblance Their reverent* for the Bull and 
some other animals, might also be mentioned* Thor likewiM 
held iho doctrine of the transmigration of souls, though m n 
different form, from that m which the same doctrine is held 
by the Hindoos* The institution of caste also existed in Egypt. 
The points of difference, however, are still too great to be «m- 
siitaut with the idea of the one system being derived from the 
other, and if a common origin is to W sought, it must be, not 
in any temporary Intercourse between the sin res of India and 
Egypt, but in a region different from either, and in a period of 
too remote antiquity, to have ever become the (object of authentic 
history. Thu intercourse between India and ancient Egypt, would 
seem to have taken place, mostly through the Tyrians, and at 
a period when probably liruhninnical Hinduism was not Mly 
established along tlio -finth-western coasts; with only n faw of 
the ports of which, that intercourse was ever carriod on. The 
Egyptians were not a commercial hot an agricultural people, 
und it Is very improbable that the PhanieiauH and Arabs who 
acted as their merchants und carriers, would have, taught the 
people of India, customs which thoy themselves never practised, 
and doctrines which they never believed; or on the other bain!, 
that in carrying the productions of India tu the allures of the 
Had Sea and the Mediterranean, they should have also carried 
the doctrines and customs of its people, articles not usually tra- 
iGoked in by such adventurers, and instead of themselves adop¬ 
ting them, establish them in Egypt. The trigin of the Egyptian 
doctrine a is evidently, however, too remote, being e>m anterior 
to the time of .Joseph, to admit for a moment of the supposition 
of their being derived from India; while that of the Hindoo 
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rilitfion is so distinctly traceable tr> regions with which Egypt 
never ho.il any direct connexion, that, unless wt regard both systems 
uj springing nut of one primordial root* long extinct, hut ositt¬ 
ing before either Indio or Egpyi rose to importance, it will be 
difficult to account for either; for though subsequent intercourse, 
which must hare been at most exceedingly partial, and confined 
to a few sea-ports, never known to he places of importance ill 
India, nr a a luring any religions influence whatever, may have 
introduced to India a few Egyptian superstitions subsequently 
ingrafted on ilindnixvn; a system so profound and peculiarly na¬ 
tional, never could hare been so established in the country, with¬ 
out haring a single tradition, pohiling to its derivation, either 
from Egypt or the shores of the Indian ocean, where on auch 
a supposition it must first have been planted. 

The early intercourse between Egypt, and the south-western 
coasts of India* whether direct or indirect took place In nil pro¬ 
bability before Hindu tain had extended to those ['arts, and wo? t 
therefore, more likely carried on with the End! lists, and be¬ 
fore them, with the ahorigiual nations of India, ErahmanioaE Hin¬ 
duism, bdis£ probably at that early period—before the inva¬ 
sion of Alexander—not trtudi vvt&ndod beyond its native regions, 
on the upper Gangland Jn ran ft, from which Eudhism wax spread 
about the =aiuu period over the regions of the south; and into 
countries where Hinduism was long before, Et penetrated; afl well 
into others* which it h as tiov&r reached. Of the actual inter- 
course between India and Che Hed Sea, and conseqnently with 
Egypt, at a Tory early period there can be no doubt, hut that 
intercourse was never wilh those ports of India from which tho 
Hindon system sprung; for if fitly ftilth to bo put in iho nu¬ 
merous ancient traditions, and extensive literature of a great peo¬ 
ple, whatever colonies either of PhojnicLan or Egyptian origin, 
may have existed for purpo&es of trado on the snutb-wcstfTn 
coasts, bath the Erahmans and their religion came from the north, 
and spread over Indin, from the regions contiguous, to the Ilama- 
Inya range,. 
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llm Hindcm*, fiuwfl^erj wero^ in ancient tinif if, very closely con- 
nurkd with tbe Medea and EerrdniK being of the sum* general 
!-ti>nk B and speaking cogutuo languages ■„ and wire si the IntLcr over¬ 
ran bo ill Syria ami Egypt, under Cambyscs, nod other conquerors, 
it La not Unnatural m suppw* that they rmsy bimi I lift *(nue tnu>. s 
of their religious sentiments on the Egyptian mind, and, in their 
turiip havu learned some now sups rati lions from those: nations whom 
they subjugated, wlm, Ihiuigh their inferiors in military hpirit, mr® 
their superiors in ih- art* of oiviliztiEEou. The ram in ii idling of na¬ 
tions, by com|uobt t bus generally led to tho mod Ellen lion of national 
superstitions, though seuraidy plei y heathen nation bat ever adopted, 
entity ly, t\m religion* or mythology, of another* Even the Romans, 
iho tviTu nuL a distinct rare, or nation, bat a community formed by 
a conglomeration of cognate tribe*, though they adopted, for the 
most part, the Greek mythology, and many of the superstitions of 
the nations whom ilu-y subdued, a Hill r.L-taiueil a sort of system of 
their own, on which they engrafted whatever they borrowed iVotti 
others, The expedition a( the Egyptian Scsostm io the east, was 
too indite n and pmlatory to have produced any s&iious impression 
on the i ik n Lit u i ions of India* 

it is probable that the parent stem, from wbidi both nindutaau 
and Jiudlii^ra were only ulf-shoid-S hud perished before I he? dawn of 
li in lory Lei the out, like the original trunk of many an old Banian 
tree, the branches of which have taken root, and still flourish; but 
the soil in which R was first planted was certainly not in Egypt, 
nUfil, perhaps, not in India. Hinduism! howevor* it can scarcely he 
doubted, bad been, in nom* uitiuuir, as wo bavo *6011* fttUiblUhed in 
India before Budhism nroao* though still in a comparatively in¬ 
cipient .itatii, amt confined lo iho north-west* whence it was. gradu¬ 
al I y extended to ihti south by thn Brahmans, its original professor;. 
thfllWH'lVfib a pure Cuuensian race, ns far removed as any eiiitLug 
people of Europe, from the black, or semi-negro stock of Egypt. 

It is possibly that, at a period certainly subsequent to the origin of 
Hinduism, oonm doctrine or ralher customs and supers titumi, may 
have been introduced into India from Egypt, and others into that 
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country from LmUu, through the medium of the commerce which 
listed between Ihcw dnnug tbe reigns of the Ptolemies. There is 
JJt? ivvidtBEe* Iniwcver,, ihxLt this IntcrcofcttHi! between them w&z fever 
very direct, or extensive; while tin.- Hurt that it was g«ii- mUy .■ u- 
ductad T mot by native* of cither India er Egypt, hot hy the Arab*, 
anil FhmnirhinSj who never adopted the religion or manneri ut 
tdtber country, is quite unfavourable to the idea that Egypt ever 
exertid any important influence on the civilizatiou or religion of 
Jjidiii t a country so vastly *u peri or to itself, both in extent and 
^pulaiiiim, as well ria in. the variety of its productions, ami alt tins 
elements of independent existence* All history shows, th&t n. k-ft 
commercial foreigners, fre-ij minting a few Era-port s T never produce 
iinv sensible impression ou the opiniona, religion, and ilbita, of any 
great nation; and in India, wht.ro none of the grant cities, or seats 
of government, have erer been on the rmista* hot hundred* of mile a 
from them, in the interior of the country, ihe impression produced 
by cammorcid intorconrau by f^u, mnat have bfefeu less than in many 
eti entries dUforuntly minatetl, uni of comparatively small extent. 
Even London, which has more intemnmso with foreign nation & i.han 
any otkr city in the world, ty meaus of commerce, is but slightly 
ulffectfed by the religious opinions aud practiced of the nation* who 
resort t& it. Even with Egypt itself, London has, perhaps, morn 
trade than otwp passed between that country and India ; hut the in- 
ftnenoH of England over the. religion and maim™ of modern Egypt, 
during the last hundred years, ban been Email tndeed T though, 
during that f^riad, our fluela have crowded th« pert of Alexandria, 
and our armies baTe fought and conquered on the banka of the Nile ; 
w \ sib] no army from Egypt—with one doubtful exoeptiiHi—ever 
viaited India; and no vessel from the Mle, and, perhaps, never on* 
even from the Ecd Sea* mamiQd by native Egyptians, ever anchortil 
in the Ganges, till many centuries after the religion of nneieut 
Egypt hud penciled, and Hind nkm had become almost daerepid with 
age. 

it ie still, however, possible that the aborigines of ancient India, 
or utter them the EndLliLs of the coasts, may have derived some of 
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llic-ir sumliiuflnis and customs from "Egypt ; and that when Hudhssm 
declined in thoae parts, and Brahinankol JTindmsm became the 
predominant religion* these may have been incorporated with it; 
hut such could not have teen the case witli any really important 
doctrine or the Hindoo system. The more essential ilenmntB of 
cabling Hinduism, were likely all that the UrihmaM brought villi 
thorn into India, ami on three many ideas, customs, and awpeneU- 
tionSj already existing among the aboriginal iintioju, war# gradu¬ 
ally engrafted, so as greatly to filler its early cluiraeSer, which wan 
that of a pantheistic ulemeutal worship* with which was nUinmtely 
combined the present monstrous system of polytheism; not oven 
now universally belie red in, but vainly struggled against, by many 
of the mori L philosophical sects* 

The very nalnre of the climate* soil, find productions of the 
ralley of the Ganges the great country of fallv developed Hindu¬ 
ism—50 similar in many respects to that of the Nile, human nature 
being tbo same in both countries, and primitive tradition# having 
touch the same character —tteh calculated to promote the no- 
d reign td construction of systems of superstitious worship, having 
many point# in common, without onr supposing tlo- one to be a 
■dinpct deriralion from the other. Thus we find that afterwards, 
under similar influences, Gliriatmnity itself received a peculiar 
development in Egypt ; acid the bonks of the Nile gave birth to 
lurgs^ bodies of Gkriatfan ascotica, who produced a most powerful 
in flue nee on the Church* which bus not yet ceased to be felt, and 
manifested, especially in its practical theulogy 7 the beat works oti 
which still abound with sentiments, especially ill reference to mat¬ 
ter and spirit* nowhere taught in scripture, hnt universally preva¬ 
lent among the Hindoo devotee seeb* and taught on the banks of 
the Gauges, centuries before the birth either of SL Anthony, or 
Simon HU lilts. Not mu rely the monastic bun of tho Church of 
Home, but many of the principal btmies of the universal Cburck 
as well as much of the mysticism, which won now corrupts and 
deteriorates not a little of the theology of different sects in Chris¬ 
tendom* have sprung from the metaphysical doctrine, now car rent 
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Jn India* and taught by the Brail mans autl BudhUts, even before 
lie Christian era. 

Though certain Ky on such n subject cannot be reached, it seems, 
from the more recent researches. to be highly probably that though 
none of the great civilized nations of the aneiont heathen world, 
euch ns Egypt, Feraia, India, Asia minor* or Greece, positively 
derived, their ay stems of religion* entirely from each other; they 
were much more nearly connected ihan has often been supposed, so 
that they were more or less intermixed* and many principles were 
common to nil* It seems almost evident that Iheir principal laws, 
w*?re also very similar in all lbo*e nations; and, as well aft their 
moral sentiments, they bear distinct marks of being generallj 
derived from the ^ame primeval source; though tlselr local modifi- 
cations, to adapt them to different coTmirie*, and circumstances, arc 
groat nnd numerous. The most ancient laws of Egypt and Greece 
are lost, though many of choir general principles and enactments 
have been, in part at least, preserved. Many of the ancient law* of 
the LItmleow, however, are still extant, ami partially in force, being 
rarefijd in India us diviue T though the Veda*, or four moat sacred 
books, containing the most ancient principle of their religion, exist 
hut In part, and are only imperfectly known, A distinct percep¬ 
tion of moral right mol wrong,. la displayed by all the earliest 
Hindoo writers though the force of moral maxims is often de¬ 
stroyed by metaphysical refinements and casuistical exceptions, 
hi the law* of the sagi Memo, who h regarded a* himself of divine 
1 frig in r and as delivering a divine rale of conduct for all classes of 
men, there is a most distinct enunciation of moral truth, on utmost 
every Jmportaut point; while at the same time, there am pallia¬ 
tion* of crime, subversive of all sound moral principles As the 
Inwa and moral principles found is the institutes of Mann* ore uni¬ 
versal ]y acknowledged by the Hindoos, as of the highest authority, 
though on tome minor points obsolete, an far as mere legal decisions 
are concerned; we shall direct our attention to some of these enact- 
merits, in order to show r the sentiment*, generally received on the 
virlue or vice of certain human ndloni; and on the rewards and 
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punishments by which they are to Ins followed, either in tins world 
yr tin! neat. The&u Liifs t be it observed, are not regarded as of 
human institution, but as bolding the dame place in liiudnirim, a* 
the laws of Moses among the Israelites, being 1 supposed to hsm 
been anllioriutively delivered to holy by Mann, thu son of 

Brumby tbo creator, 

'Witli respect to Jinan. the foamed translator of hh institute?, 
5ir W. JikUeOp remarks j u There is certainly n strong rwjtnbfouce* 
though obscured and faded by time, between our Mann with Ina 
divine Udlj whom bo names m Pharma himself, or the genius of 
abstract justice!, and the Mu ones of Egypt, with his com] tan ion, nr 
symbol, A pis; and though we ihonJd be constantly on dot guard 
against the delation of etymological conjecture, yet wo cannot but 
admit, that Minos, and Mneiies, and, Marais, hsivo only Greek tertiii- 
aalions, bat that the crude noon is compos nd of tbe same rndieetl 
letters in Greek, and in Sanscrit That Apis* and ICnmifo, 11 says 
tbe annalyst of deni mythology, 11 were both representations of 
the same personage, appear* from tbs testimony of Lyepphrou, 
and hL* Scholia*^ and that person was iho snuiu r who in Crete was 
hEvIl-J Hlao** and who was also represented under the emblem of 
the Minotaur. Diodorus, who eooUnrs liitn to Egypt, speaks of 
him by the title of the Bull Hnvim, a-, the first lawgiver, and says, 
“ Tlosl he lived after the age of thu gods and heroes, when a rLunge 
vfm made in tliti maimer of life among men—a man of the most ex- 
nUed soul—-and that he was a great promoter of civil society, which 
hi benefited by his laws* and those laws wore on written, and re¬ 
ceived by him from Lhu chief Egyptian deity Hermes, who rofi- 
f-.-rred them oil the world as a gift of ilk highest importune^ 11 

With roHpc-et to the laws of Mann^ Sir Tf, Jones tiddh ; h lf Minos 
the aou of Jupiter, whom the C rota us, from national vanity, might 
have made a native of their own island, was really the same poraon. 
with Man a, we have tin? good fortune to restore, by means of Indian 
literature* the moat celebrated lyatem of heathen jurisprudence, and 
thin work (the Institute* of Matin) might have been entitled tin? 
him* o f -1/bietfj but tho p.orndoA is too singular to bo confidently 
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nsMiiDd; auJ ihe geographical part of the book, with inont of the 
til I us ions "to Datum] history, must undoubtedly have been written 
afttr the Hindoo race bad settled to the south of the Humn- 
Jaya," 

J hat the laws of Mood, n» ibey now exitst, were written in India, 
it sSfins impossible to tlonU. Their whole costume is ttioreojlily 
Indian, and they express the feelings and uplrations of the Hrah- 
manh in their most arrogutt form ; but all the ousential part3 of 
these laws wight bare existed, at least in an nnwritton form, before 
the Hindoo nations were felly settled, in India; or, at all erents, 
before their present religion had come to maturity, or been ex¬ 
tended over the whole country. This, in fact, could be easily 
proved from references in the wort iUelf, to eouatefra now tl*o~ 
roughly Hindoo, as than inhabited by impure races, by which the 
Brahuiatts always moan, nations not observing the rules of on&tc, 
or of the Hindoo religion. The same laws, however, in most of 
thair essential points, may have been possessed by other branches of 
the same gnat Caucasian family, before they migrated westward to¬ 
wards the shores and islands of the Mediterranean; while in the East, 
some of the earlier Hindoo sages may ban: collected them, and given 
them a written form, adapting them to subse^ncnt states of society , 
peculiar to India, and adding to them most of the religions 
aud ceremonial rules, with which they now so greatly abound. 
Tlie morn intelligent Brahman* always explain the name Mann, as 
a derivative from llie Sanscrit word «di, used to denote the 
tb in king, or intellect nj power, as the Latin mens, nod English 
mind. Had that eminent scholar. Sir \V. Jones, lived to son this 
Ligiit that has been thrown, siceo hEs lime, on the history, and early 
migrations of Asiatic nations, he would have been still more confirm¬ 
ed in lii* conjecture, that Kano, Mucins, and Minos were llio same 
person, or rather a series of porsom, (for the Hindoos say there 
were eight Manns) who most probably embodied and taught priina- 
tivo laws, or fragments of laws, soma of which may have been 
derived front tlrt purer scarce of primeval revelation, hnt liad 
becorue much corrupted, in the tr anmt ii ri on, by intermixture 
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wilb maoy errors, and nupdotitfoim, and perwrtei by class ori^d- 
Eney, and the despotic jNjwer of the Wronger rases aver the weak, 
kaditt"' to the establishment of distinction* of custit, an<l partial 
legislation, in favour of the conquering, or ruling tribes: by whom 
all the honours derived from sacred offlera, olid nobility of rank, 
wore arrogantly claimed, and systematically monopoly. Some 
hare even supposed tho sage Mann to be Noah, but on wlmt 
grounds, it would 1 >e difficult U> make ont; but that the appellative 
Manu-from man, mind-may have boon used to dwigu*to a 
series of ancient sage*, or patriarchs, who iu tile infancy of society, 
ruled over, or legislated for, ll.o rising community of mankind, 
before soma of the principal ei vilijeed races, entirely »pnrate<l p from 
their primeval seats, in tha region* of central Asia, it would not 
seem so mi reasonable to suppose; nor is it more than might be 
expected, that laws and customs carried along with them, by the flrat 
large mirations of eirilired men, from the countries first peopled 
after the flood, should have hern preserved with veneration, by tbo 
ma in branch^ of the great human family, however much they may 
have been forgotten, oven at an early period, by the more isolated, 
and consequently barbarous off-shouts, of the rare. That the*, 
laws hsiunr roos t likely on written, though some of them, at least, 
wre originally reived, by divine revelation, should have been 
gradually altered, modified, and enlarged, as well us miied op 
with many false principles, mistaken couclmrious, and anperetitions 
perversions, became inevitable, from the corrupt tendency of human 
nature, and the ever varying influences, to which, in the course of 
a , Tvif ibB communities formed in different countries, and in very 
dissimilar circumstances, vtre necessarily exposed. Eul flouiidur- 
fc* the constant assumption of divine authority, by nil the most 
ancient lawgivers, and the regular admixture of religion, and 
reremenial rites, with oil their laws, and uml institutions, there is 
a strong presumption, that the elements of their systems, were 
regarded by thmnsitlvfls, sis originally drawn from a divine primeval 
revolution. Not only Mann, but Zoruasinr, and many others, made 
pretension^ to inspiration, and yet they all professed only to restore 
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lilt be laws, tli at had fallen into neglect, and which, however* much 
yyrmplcd, and oven almost forgotten, wore still regarded with 
veneration by a few, though no known to the many* The men who 
wory iciofit noiinitMted with primeval laws and religions institution, 
wi:ro regarded as pruphefce, and b<dy or learned and sotno- 

times even, at. least by after ages, as incarnations of Daily; and 
wbat they tug hi as early tradition, whether In reference to civil 
Laws, or sacred rites, however muck mixed up with tlioir own 
&.;[wiculution&, and false pretensions, was still received as divine. 
XotwiiLi standing, however, of all their errors, mid the, fabc a-'isucnp- 
tfoa T uf a divine legation, to give authority to their doe trines* it in 
BtiU Car from incredible, that, as far as Iowa of morality ary 
concerned, they may have La ugh l many rales, or principles, that 
had originally 1man tlia aubjaoL of divine legislation, to the early 
ancestors, of the humrn Tam; and which had been preserved by 
patriarchal tradition, and the usages of tbs most regularly con^oli- 
dated, and best governed conminniuas; though far from being 
nnohsenred by thy general corruption, into which all thy principal 
nations, had very rapidly sunk. 

However ninth it may by the (usual practice to attribute the origin 
of mum I sentiments to the uninformed initEncta of men, to n sort of 
moral sense, ur to the gradual discovery a by experience, of the evil 
or good consequeuets arising from certain actions; it is worthy of 
remark, that net the r ancient nor modem liuatbuns ever represent 
t1v0n theirgroat1.il. c.ajfLi. nf remote antiquity, lls having found mat 
moral truths, ur laws, by their own ryawning powers. They nub 
versal 1 y represent such truths, or laws, os having been the subject 
of direct supernatural teaching, by beings whoLly, or partly P divine, 
during the early nge^ of tin? world; and it is a fact, that, inde¬ 
pendently of the- .VEu^aic and ChrisLtnn revelations, there is no truce 
of progm-- 1 ! tn moral knowledge, in any part of the world, since the 
commencement of atilhtuuc history ; but, on the contrary, all the 
rimph.it and be§t systems of pagsim morality, us well os of then- 
logy, arc thoae that are most ancient, whether wo rofi-r to the 
earliest Greek writings, the Hindoo Vedas, nr the sacred books of 
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any otli&r rivilizEd heathen nation. That n golden age, or a period 
of fronijiEuatLyo light and truth* whatever may hart been the actual 
aniotmt of divine knowledge posseted daring ita continuance* and 
however long or abort may have been it* duration, did really pre¬ 
vail, for a time at least* would jmm to be a fact, written with in¬ 
delible diuratten on the common traditions of ail the great mcm of 
mankind r and oven on those of more isolated tribes, The fact* 
especially* that nil the most ancient literary works of tko principal 
nations^ arc* in point of morality* the pares! and Wit, seems do- 
ride illy to indicate* that an early, though perhaps not an ext-cnsive, 
revelation existed, which formed the bateis of moral laws* and civil 
institution*, to most of the great nations of the ancient world. The 
abstmee of tkfifeo moral laws, and institutions, among a very few iso¬ 
lated savage tribes, corroborates fh h view of the e abject, us it tends 
to prove* that though religions and moral sentiments are t \aturally 
adapted to the mind of man* he does not receive them by more o^- 
pi-rU':ncC| nor bv intuition* but by instruction from others- Though 
It is not uncommon for a rellgioin system, to be spoken of, as the 
invention of aomc Individual, there Is no mth thing in reality a* a 
religion purposely contrived by any fine person. Even MohEsnmu- 
dnnlsm was not invented by Mobutu mad. What ho did was merely 
to form a set of elisting opinions and practices into something like 
a regular system, Introducing a few new rale* to give it cohesion. 
The dt necessary fiction,™ that ho was a divinely nttthorijf&d prophet* 
was the only part of bis religion that w; 1 \ pure invention. Almost 
every thing that he taught drawn either from Judaism, or cor¬ 
rupted Christianity, ill an Jurstnnd; except what ho n'Udae-d and 
vanotloned, of the existing laws, customs, and superstitions of bU 
native eouutry, and a four rale* very naturally required, by this 
oilier change* occasioned in society* and ill the popular opinions 
and altered circumstnncaa of his followers, ill cousuqnenea of tlauir 
adoption of the essential principles of lib cmi His greatest 
merit ua a legislator, or teacher* eon plated in the readiaeae with 
which be formed new rales to incut diificnlL rauseft, as soon an they 
arose; ami the law;] which he formed;, from time to time a to meet 
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unforeseen emergencies, and which he nunnum-ed as rev«*kd tn 
Iii ns by the angel Gabriel, evidently nkew, that hn was possessed of 
taknU for legislation of a very high order. Bui whether, viewed 
a* a system of religious oplnlona* of moral rules* or of legal insti¬ 
tutions* MnTuimmMn.nism was merely const riu-ted, by its founder, 
ont of material* already existing around Mm. Thu gonias which he 
displayed in moulding thf-Bo into a ay ate in, or eo4lo + to soil the |ic^sji- 
liar character of hi? people, combined with the amazing energy and 
peraov trance, with which he propagated the faith which be had the 
courage to preach, amidst tho greatest opposition from his country- 
mcB, constitute bis claim to he regarded ns onu of the greatest men 
whom the world has produced, though we can im admit that hi* 
religion, wa_^ purely hi a own invention, or even any tiling more than 
a meagre collection of ill aasnrted dogmas,, drawn from existing 
religions* without any of their more powerful spiritual and poetical 
elements. Muhammad did not tench n single truth that was new at 
tlie time ; hin whole system being a mure compound of inutiJimxiU 
drawn from otlji-r religions that preceded it, without haring either 
the spirituality of the time* or the philosophical depth, and poetical 
attractions of the false. There ??. in short* no trace of anything 
oluming to he a revealed religion in the world, the dodrinei of 
which can be regarded iig purely of human invention, and alt that 
impostors hava ever attempts d, has been to remodel existing mate - 
rials h or to claim the rank of prophets or te acini ra sent from Ocd* if 
not of being divine eraanatk^s; and no systom, either of religion 
or of moral law« T has arisen in any part of the world, the chief 
4'lfmfi^B of which may not he proved to have existed as far hack a* 

I he very dawn of the historical era - m that then? it no evidence of 
the human mind having ever, unacted by revelation, arrived 
nt the knowledge of either religion or moraKty, however mneh 

men mu y have reasoned reaper ting them, when once they wt-m 
known. 

TItai uJl LFie mo*t anciom gages, and lawgivers, protended to khva 
ri:eeivi»i| tfceir doctrines from tea™, as Mshainmml afterwards did, 
affords a strung prwiiiDptiou, that from iW beginning r.f tho world. 
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men had hn accustomed ttf believe both their Ian and morn! 
opinions to have drigiunllj l«»n tho subject of divine revelation; 
aa4 it is oat unnatural to Hunt, that such revelation had actually 
boca received, though, being unwritten, it was nol long preserved in 
any degree of purity. Still, however, thongh greatly obaenred, and 
fer tile most. part lost, or perverted, it* most essential principles 
would never sretn to have been entirely forgotten, or erased from tho 
minds of men. hat at times were, at least, partially revived, and taught 
by sages irho Lad made them th«r study. These, in order to sernre 
respect to tlikr teaching, and obedience to their laws, often pre¬ 
tended to Inspiration, and delivered otd, or traditionary truths, tii 
new revelations' Such, probably, wore some of the most ancient 
Cireeh sages—as veil as the Zoroaster of central Ask—the Minos 
of Crete, and Egypt, and the Mann of the Hindoos, as well ns many 
other tcarhora and lawgivers, of inferior name. They were pmbft- 
bly men of talents and reputation, who systematized, or modified 
traditionary opinions and ancient laws, and very often adding to 
th«iu more recent t unci infills, local superstitions, and private, or 
current sentiment*, for nil of which they claimed indiscrimin¬ 
ately, divine authority, in order to secure their general reception. 
The constant awenuiplion of a divine logatiteonld oenrcely have 
been natural, had not men been generally accustomed to loot to 
heaveu for laws to direct them ; or, at Icfni, had not a strong be¬ 
lief prevailed, that, at sotns previous period, their ancestor* hod re¬ 
ceived the knowledge both of moral law*, and religious riles, from 
some supernatural source. It is difficult, on any other prlnmplc 
than this, to account for a sentimini a o universal among nil no¬ 
tions, ns that which attribute* nil primeval religion and law to 
divine teaching. In India, it is the uniform opinion, eren of the 
moat learned, and least inporatitiou?, that, however absurd nud 
false the general religion of the conn try may have gradually Le¬ 
conte, the germs, or first principles, out of which it originally 
sprung, were the subject of a tree, bnt exceedingly ancient revela¬ 
tion—of a very simple character, which inculcated the worship « f 
one God, the source of all being. Tills one God, however, camt 
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^rlv to lie caDfoonM Trills the elements of nature- mi d this ele- 
nifiiitft! woratlpi rapidly degenerated into the present pvisi system 
of polytheistic idolatry; with which h however, the worship of the 
^lernent-s. especially lira and light* k &tiil combined; while moral 
tiofrcj and eril are described as contending principles, like light and 
dorltno&L 
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sceropun nfTisu *nt»owiTt «»w ntsrtwii *«"*<• imi^-uminspinn'. 
mmmilt. missweuirrwi, &r.-is«rru *<ok or uurkalL-UU* **- 

IFFUma CHASTITY,—fG HI EJIJIBST 3 linCRSUD Tlinitt Tlliti- 

tior t $c*+\ kc. 

Tun laws, and moral precepts, gene rally regarded hy a pcfptv as of<li- 
inc obligation, must always form the best Index to their sentiments, 
respecting the ordinary distinctions of right and wrung. Wb*| is 
tunpbt in their most suored books, on points of morality, usually 
rortilltntes their standard rale for Jn^iof of either their own con¬ 
duct or that of others, bowover much that standard may bo praett- 
cnlly neglected. Some passages from the laws ol Maun, the divine 
authority of whoso rales is fully admitted by all the Hindoos, Trill 
enable ns to uinU-rataud. in some measure, the stale of moral know¬ 
ledge among them. Though some of these laws may be regarded 
a& now sat aside, or modified by the writings of sages not quite so 
ancient, yet, with the exception of a few rnlcs, not of the most im¬ 
portant character, and chiefly relating to mere ceremonial mages, 
tbs main body of them is still in force, and held in the highest 
veneration. 

We shall notice, first, some of Those lews and sentiments which 
refer to the crime of murder. Among all civilised nations this is 
regarded as the greatest crime, and is visited by the highest punish¬ 
ments. though, among some rude and savage tribes, destroying 1 an 
enemy is scarcely locked on fls reprehensible, if openly and man¬ 
fully effected, though sometimes disnpproved of, when accompanied 
by deceitful unit underhand means- Sometimes, however, any 
means succewfally pursued for the destruction of a personal onomy. 
are regarded as worthy of praise, rftthor than of blame. Hitch loose 
sentiments, however, are not compatible with the safely of any 
regular society of men, whose mutual well-being depends on mutual 
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protection ; and no community has long existed in wlll«h iliciy have 
generally prevailed, Xu society* therefore, can proper* without 
systems of law and government, nnlea it "be of the most limited 
nature, and lietd together by sonu 1 ppi'uHnr bonds of natural nCFoetion* 
Whatever may have been the power* or eDlciency r of the executive 
government, at any given time, the written laws of the Hindoos* 
ah Wei] a* the popular Kenlmieota of the people, on the subject of 
murder, arc as express as those of the people of uny ordinary 
(!lirihU :\el land; though from the lower state of moral >v oilmen l, 
and certain peculiarities of doctrine elsewhere noticed, It may not 
be regarded with such abhorrence as in Europe* I have conversed 
much with Hindoos of all douses, as well as with heathen of other 
creeds* hut on the subject of murder, I never found any ii+^utloiejit 
current among them, different from this—that 11 He who sbeddeth 
man R s blood, by man should bis blood be shed/ 1 Still, however* the 
doctrine of the transmigration of iouls, from body to body ha .% 
greatly diminished, in (speculative minds at least, a sense of tbo 
guilt of murder; an. it in not tmnatnrul to reason, that there may bo 
no real harm done to lh« murdered person, since his next birth mux, 
in i il jt. bability, bo higher anil happier than the present, and oven 
if ft should b>- ti little worse than this, it will be but of short dura¬ 
tion, whiL v if In-? behaves well during it, a better is still within his 
reach. Uut it i.4 not likely that such reasoning should be often r■•=■- 
sorted to, and certainly h h not frequently used* bat still it iit not 
altogether uncommon among the speculative; while it mud h ait- 
milted that, the same abuse might bo made of the C-limiE.ii] doctrine, 
of the certain, eternal blessedness of the righteous* Eat, perhaps* no 
murderer ever feuss the stings of conscience in any degree blunted, 
by tho reflection, that Ills victim was u good and virtuous man, whoso 
riato in tbo future world, wan most likely to he hotter than lu the 
pmunt. TIio thought of hi.s character having boon good r in gene¬ 
rally felt* ns a deep aggravation uf the guilt of ills murderer. 

In the laws of Manu, the murderer Is always classed among the 
greatt=t of -sinners, though, as might uatitrally by « : \pected, the 
murder of one of the sacred order of the P rah molls, in always repre- 
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aonled, a* a rnucli giwter sin ^ tl11 m ' ln ^ r of aD T (tL,IH;r man ' 
This, fnirtnr, in *m\? what Ln been common among all nation^ 
hoth of ancient and moirrri time** Arams *1» Greeks and Eonumt, 
as well as among all other nations, the person of a prtat. or of our? 
wlio performs sacred rites, wft± hall to ho iwiolabte* Thus wo rind 
Hodur repenting ^ Ifliult a«e ^ «■* 0™^ kath ^ to ll “* 
priest pf Apollo, fts the great eftnaa of the drtttfltm whleb befell 
them Mid their army, at iU riej* «f ^ Ev r n among the pro- 
fettudly Christian nations of Europe, daring the middle ages, the 
*cnne {principle prevailed, as wus strikingly tnanifested in our own 
country In the celebrated cnee of Thomas a Ticket. We need not, 
therefore* wonder at the inequality of puiiuhmeulap enjoined in the 
Iaii'S of Matin, when we And that even in Europe* otilv a lew centuries 
furOp a graduated scale, both «f culpability and of punish must* pre¬ 
vailed P according to the sacred ness of character, or nobility of rank, 
either in the murderer, or thy murdered person. The murder of n 
peasant, or of a person of a servile station, by a priest or a noble- 
man, if noticed at all, was but slightly punished, while that of one 
of tin* higher claswa by a man of the lower orders, was followed by 
the moat excruciating tortures, and most ignominious deal.In 

li may be necessary to observe* that as Mann dfitivers his law^ 
in the characler of a dm lie legislation ho mUns np the punish- 
uionts to bo indicted uei transgressor* in tlih world, by kings of 

judges, with pc minces to be voluntarily endurepl in this life, and 

with paini to he sndered in the world to emuf, or in a future 
birth in this, as the result of the sentence of the Supreme Judge. 
A crime committed iu thin life, entails on the guilty sinner, a long 
series of wretched births and miserahle lives, either in this world, 
or in the inf-mi Lit n gions, unless it i-. atoned for, by some remark a,- 
hh- virine, nr si.df inftict«l penanne. Thus Maun oiys: " The slayer 
rd n Brahman must enter itvta the body of a dog, -i l-oar r nn a^s, a 
caniol + a bull, a goat, a sheep, a stag, a bird, a low person, or A 

demon/ 1 ThU b one of lha punUbmonts that lie is to fipwfc iu 

lIio future state, for others are ttmationed elsewhere ; but in this 
world, the king, or judge, h ordered to inflict on him, the panUh- 
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isii ut of death. Punishment tj man, in this world, however, docs 

* 

not always exempt from pauishment In the future state, uni ora self- 
inflicted, nr caused to bo inflicted, by ibe sinner hiwitilf; who in 
^udi a ease, \s supposed to be traely penitent. A different doc trine, 
however is taught, in some passages, and the sinner, if duly 
punished in fliii life* is regarded, as For ever absolved from bis bin, 
as in tl.iR following passage ;—*'■* Mon wlio liave committed offences, 
und Lave received from kings the punishment dun to tin- m T go 
pure to heaven. and heroine ft* dear as those who have done 
wdi/ p 

Though hilling a Brahman h regarded as tho greatest crime, 
iherij fire circa Indian ees in whirii, a h regarded ns comparatively 
venial, fi In their own defence, and ill a war for a just cause, and 
in defence of n worn an, or of a priest, ho who kills justly commit* 
no crime. Let a esan without h imitation slay another, (if ho cannot 
otherwise escape j who nskHs him with intent to murder, whether 
y^nng or old 4 or his preceptor, or even a Ur all mail deeply versed 
in the Scriptures.' 1 — ■ 11 By killing it It ELFsn^Hin who attempts to kill, 
whether in puhtsc or in private no crime is committal by the 
slayor, fury recoils upon fury*” In lb a law of Moses, the same 
exception From the guilt of murder u ilUl further extended, to the 
killing uf a ho tiebreaker, found Eli the iir.'E, ns appeal : from 
i'jsodu* wu, 2 . “If ;l Ll lief ho found breaking up, uni be ^mitten 
that he die, there shall ho no blood nhed for hint/* The killtiEg of 
a E rah mars, even an account of a crime T however, is most strictly 
forbidden, unites lie is, at the rnomenL engaged iu the commission 
oftfunu act of violence. The following law, on tlii* subject, is unite 
h iplii it.—" + Ncvk-r shall the king stay a Brahman, though renvicted 
of nil possible crimes. Lot him banish, the offender from his realm* 
but with Lri property Kecofe, and bis body unhurt; no greater 
crime is known on earth, than the slaving of a Brahman, and tho 
king, therefore, mud not even form Eel bia mind, the idea of killing 
a priest. 11 

Him is no doubt the ancient low on the subject, made by tho 
Brahmans the motives, as represented by ike mythological snire 
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Mausi ; but life® many other statutes!* the remit of clasn l^Hkllbo, 
ind sacerdotal iismmption, it baa not always been pitted Ey 
reacted, eitlmr by king*, or people. Such Im may be mad*, 
bul they rarely command themselves to the BtafttgBfi of mnuhind T 
witbottl which f though they maybe ottuaion ally observed, when it 
»uil 3 convent aw, or pclidoal expedience* they citn never U syate- 
matieally enforced. Even Hindoo monarchy occasionally, put 
Brahman* to death; and cBgugmg, thoj always did, in polM- 
oitl pursuit*, and In nil the intrigues of courts, ms well m in public 
war*, they often killed, or were killed, without any distinction 
b*ing made between them and other men. Brahmans hare often 
frfciiu executed, by the? British n,iJitLoritluA 7 for murder, which is the 
only crime in India, that is visited by capital punishment; and a* 
fin an I know* tlie popular seutunenti of the Hindoo people, tti^) 
bare always approvod of the conduct of government In subjecting 
the Brabniana to the ^ame criminal law with other men, whatever 
lujiy be their claims to exemption! on account of the sacredfM-fifi of 
thrir dhametcr. 

Iu another place Mona says* M If a Brahman has MEed a man of 
the SMurdoltil das*, (that ia d another Brahman) without malice 
prepense, th* ilayer king far superior to the slain in good qnais- 
he must mnkw a hut in a Lolvmt, and dwell in it twelve 

jeMSt -mbs Eating on alms, to the pur ill cation of life ionl t placing 
near him, ns a token of his crime, the skull of the skin, if he can 
procuro it, or if net, any human ikulL' + —“ The time of penance for 
the ill re s lower classes,. must lio twenty-four* thirty-six,, and forty- 
eight yours/ 1 Here it is to be observed, that the Main Is divided 
into four portions* the Sudras* or lowest cla^-s, having tn beuc 
puiLuiimtui., or rather psuanen* for a period four timwi (W> long a* 
that unsigned to ihe Brohman, who has committed the sauk- 
The lawgiver immediately adds;—“ If the slayer be of tlie military 
rtass, be mny voluntarily expose hfms tdf n> a mack to archers, who 
know his intention, or> according to drrutnfitacLvs, he may cu-L 
Mmttlf headlong, thrice, or even tilt he dif, into a bLuing firo. 
A groat many other fanciful modes of the severtat penance ute 
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enjoined, upon BrnhmnJts, who may have committed, either uuprc- 
umdLtnUd homicide or uiaoslwightcr, sumo fit them indeed very 
imrensanahle. nr even impossible, but sufficiently indicating* 
that though on no account whatever, la any civil niter or judge 
directly to take away tlio life of a Drahnmiij. even for the most 
uggiAY&tcd murder, the crime itself is most unequivocally de- 
non fi red | ns the greatest wliiob can be cninmiUd, and in 
class of men to be rioted by the highest penalties* that can be in- 
flic ted by aoctaty, imtess eipinttd by voluntary penalties, almost 
worse than distil itself. Even mnniteoEhtar, is mote severely 
treated than by almost any other owle; which shows, at least, the 
high value, which the ancient Hindoo legislator* alladiud to human 
life. 

Not only h murder or pry where treated ef h as an awful crime 
agninat society, but as like wise subjecting the perpetrator, to the , 
divine wrath, and plunging him into uiwpeahablo mifiury, in the 
world to come—a result which catuiAt he averted, except by many 
and long continued nets of voluntary \ tonance, of the mas I iniettrt^ 
and painful description' A crime which is regarded as so heinous 
in thu Brahman, is, according to Hindoo modes of thinking, necessa¬ 
rily looked on as deserving of still groaior punishment, though. n^L 
in iisolf pore blumc worthy, when committed by men of inferior 
Czuitui. On such, it brings down more direct, anil much severer 
puniabiiK'nf from the civil powers, white it entails on thorn, eijngJ* 
err even greater* suffering after death. The Brahman is to bo 
punished, hymen, with wuodary penalties, by degradation, and by 
aelf-iuilicicd penoncea, and in the future statu, bo 3s to ^ink to ll 
[ irw iT and more unhappy condition, than ho occupied In thte world ; 
wliilu the l^i L-r castes are to nuil - r death, from the ticateucft of i li«=- 
rivil power, and to be visited* \lk* wm r with the greatest calamities 
Lq a future birth. Murder i.i, m general, clearly di*fiDgui*ht d from 
mans laughter, but in *ome cti^es there seems to be a want of duo 
discrimination, and the punishments to be inflicted ori the latter* as. 
compared with tlu-ht; denounced against the high r crime, are som#- 
Limey severer than reaeon can easily approve. Eut if killing even 
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unintentionally was sometimes visited by the ancient Hindoo law T 
an a crime of no urdihary diameter, it ikff» that* fco far from Llie 
moral feelings of the people. Having- been of a lax nature, with 
respect to tbo lading away of human life, there was among them, on 
the contrary! n tendency nndaly to magnify the torplta.de of crimes 
or this nature P and to punish them too indiscriminately* with the 
highest penal ties that the law could Inflict ; and to bring, in every 
possible way, nil the terrors of religion, la bear on their anppnm- 
S101L 

How far the opinions of the peoplu, in indent times, corres¬ 
ponded, or how far they may uow correspond, with such expressions 
of approval, or disapproval, of certain actions of a moral Datum, 
found in a work of ouch juithiuiiv as the Laws of Mann, we do nut 
here stop to eoqoira* It is sutildum, at present, to keep m mi Eld. 
i hat tho&tj laws Lave never been repealed, but are regarded 
divine by every Hindoo, though, like all oilier nneient documents* 
they may, on Eomu points, be variously interpreted, li ib true, that 
1 1 el several subjects, not of so great importance ns those of which wo 
have been treaties, Bnb&eqaent Hindoo momlistH have ^cmieiiiuea 
spoken in terms different, or even more Jnx than those nsed by 
Mann; bat stilly on almost every important subject of right and 
wrong, apart from a few metaphysical rntlneme-nts and hatr-spl itting 
deliliilionHj tin radical diffi ryiice of doctrine has Lee a seriously ud- 
ysLEH'id L^r propagated. In fact, whilu India bas always abounded 
with all aorta of metaphysical speculations, and with endless, and 
:bl iiio:-L nnintfllligibltj dUcns&ion*, not only about abstract things, but 
nice about ceremonial law*, ritual observances, and objects cither 
of Bupor Billions belief or incredulity, defying all jiower of deficrip- 
tiou or dti^ii fixation, there la but comparatively littlenee of 
opinio ti T cl rn u ixg 11 1 e pe opl e at 1 & rge, on :l u j silly e ct o f gre at im p> ■ r t- 
aoee in morals. We can always speak to them, in geHerat, n= 
i a Ilona I men, acknowledging, En cemman with ourselves, the same 
essential principtes of moral right and wrong, 

It may be generally assumed, that most of the mural sentiments, 
contained in book*, regarded universally by any people ah barred, 
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arGj as far ns they are known or understood considered by them to 
be u moral low, binding thum to corresponding conduct; however 
mueli that Jaw may be mglecled in their dally practice* or exon 
openly contemned hy many. 

On a oT the mobt essential mstitniloDS of all civilized society, is 
that of marriage—an institution without whirl?, in fad* no such 
society h m ever existed, or oven could exist, in the present state of 
human nature. This institution, we uro distinctly informed hy 
scripture, was, in the beginning of divine appointment, Eind wm in¬ 
troduced when the first human pair were the only inhabitants of anr 
globe, and did not, like some oilier things, become necessary merely 
on aceftLint of human depravity, nor derive its sanction from human 
laws; bar existed in pJJ iti» perfection before man was in any re¬ 
spect contaminated by sin, or bad caused to live entirely in accord¬ 
ance with tha will of bk Creator, 

In speaking, therefore, of the remains among ancient nations of a 
primeval revelation, we might, in part it a lur, have referred to the 
oxtatenro of the institution of marriage, and of its fixed laws, among 
all il.L civiU/.i i] nations of tlia world, from the most ancient times, 
as oul of the autjfrU of that revelation ] for marriage was not a 
form which human society Ruumed after the fall, but the didaely 
appointed stale of man, while posited of perfect purity of nature. 
That an institution 30 essentially i in po riant, not only to the well- 
being, but to the Vfery lixUicncc of hnmim society t in utiy regular, "f 
civilized state ; and intahltited with so much form and distinclntsa 
by the Creator himself, should, have bi-en handed down by the patri¬ 
archs with peculiar care to their descendant*, was most nature]; 
and that it was so handed down, and universally received, as a 
divine kw^the earliest traditions, civil code*, and historical re¬ 
mains of all the moat ancient civilized nations, most undoubtedly 
testify. All heathen nations, above the lowest grades of harbnmm, 
have ever regarded* and still do regard, marriage, really a divine 
Institution, the sanctity of which cati only bo violaLeil iu de¬ 
fiance of the most sacred law-: a disregard which brings 
& borne and obloquy on famllieH in this world, and in the fn- 
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ttiru Rente, tSae severest punishment*? from the baud of tlm attpFeme 
Judge. 

Promssnntm^ intorconrs^ between the 5cies P hft4 never been ciniL- 
kmnc-ad, either by the public laws, or current gomimenu of ciri- 
liiuii man ; and every svstum, pretending in any form to be a divine 
iwalatoa, has acknowledged and fortified ilio obligation^ of tho 
marriage compact* by every sanction that cm well be conceited of, 
nsf either just or jh **ihle. it it* not, however, io be cipecUd that, 
among heathen nations, the fuiuc delicacy of *«iitiment should pre- 
t:ii! on ibis subject, as may be found among European Oi rations. 
Sueb delicacy of sentiment^ ia not only the miilt of agna of famili¬ 
arity with the do rating doctrines and holy precepts of the gospel, 
bat Inut received a peculiar form and eiprefision, from circumstaiice* 
and habits connected with European dimates, and social institu- 
tions. Ercn the language of the Old Tost.imcnt scriptures. though 
in Uric among a people whft bad divsm revelation, and suisrtioncd by 
the Holy Spirit T as a htulrible medium for tlie communication of 
narred truth, and heavenly inMnaeisou, is often marked bytSje ne- 
cmrecec of phraseology, requiring to bn tomewlmt disguised by 
periphrasis, or euphuism, in order to prevent impure ideas from 
being ^uggihicd to ihi' mind* uf European renders: though, perhaps, 
no nodi ideas were over printed by it, to those who us*d tbe 
language ns their mother tanguo ; and whose ordinary habits pro- 
v tilted them from regarding curtain expressions, or allusion-;. a=i in- 
delicate, which ap]HMir so to ns, while on some other i^incs their 
tastH may have been even more re fined them our own, and their per¬ 
ception of moral rougrsdty quite as ami rate. 

The eastern nations, however demoralised they tuny bare been, 
in almost every age. have always had inculcated among them, both 
bv moralists and lavgivi-rs, tbe (strictest notions respecting the !, n- 
pnrtniice of conjugal fidelity, ibongb sneh notion# may have heed 
very iurpolunt in Lhc pro petition of sneh crimes m arise from the 
breach of chaetlty. If. in this reapert, the Hindoo* have always 
lwi‘n an immoral people, it boa not been from the want o i know¬ 
ledge, or of law* enjoining chastity, but from other causes, some o? 
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which are to bt found in lhe grosji and lie&utioiis legends of their 
mythology* In which many af the gods t&fflnaelm are constantly 
reprrrauI- imI a* openly Indulging in every Inst and pollution. But 
though in thift r u* ivell as in other respects* the gods am supposed 
to havB ft licence to do as they choose, very definite laws are iuciil- 

k 

Rated rm human beings; and female Witte, especially, m the buI n¬ 
ject of the highest praise. Mu on says* 11 Let mutual fidelity bo 
continued till death ; this, in few words, may be considered the 
supreme law between husband ami wifr; fr and again, 11 Let a man 
Kind a woman, united by rnamnge, constantly beware* leal at any 
time disunited, they violate tbuir mucual fidelity;"—■“ A married 
woman who violated the duty she owes to her bushand, brings in- 
fumy oa hervelf in this life* and in the nest hhal] enter the womb of & 
female jackal* nr be afflicted with eleptmutlasK, and other diso^cs 
which punish crimes; while else who slights not her husband* but 
keeps her mind* speech, and body devoted to him, attains his hea¬ 
venly man si dd 3 and by good tneu U called virtnnnB, Ten, by this 
course cd life it ss T that n woman, whose miud, speech, and body, 
are kept in mi hj< Hion + acquires high renown in this world* and i»i 
lists nr^t tbo same abode with her hatband/ 1 Tims we find, Ibat 
the hiL-diand 1 * virtue being taken for granted, the virtuous wife it to 
i-han* bis blessmdiiess in Llio future stale,, hut iu these passages 
nothing h an id a Knit the re wards of virtuous women, whose hua- 
bunds* on account of Lhrdr kim t may be doomed to suffering j though 
i| is not n doctrine of Hinduism that tlie wife necessarily shares t]ie 
fnlc n-f her bus hand, but if her husband is a good umn, and she per¬ 
form* to liim the duties of a good and faithful wife+ she is premised 
the privilege of being again his companion, and sharing his happi¬ 
ness in the nest birth, where both will enjoy tbo reward of thdr 
virtues. 

With reaper* to the punishment of men for criminal conversation 
with ■ ther inn/i wivos* Mium &ays, ir Tlmt men who commit overt 
acts of ad ultnrons inclination fur the wivts of others, lot the king 
bn n Mi from his realm, having first puiiislied them with such 
In>4I1w marks, as excite aversion, or such m render it impossible 
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that they should repout tbe trims f since adultery to tin 1 

general min, a mixture of classes among men K and thence arke* 
violation of duties, and then re is tbo root uf felicity unite do- 
htroyed. A man before noted for such all offence, wlio converses 
in secret with the ^rife of another, ahull pay itie first of the three 
amercements. lint a man not before no Led, who converse villi her, 
far some reasonable muse, shall pay no fine, ftiac& in lain there k 
no t.mnBrrrpgaimi.** This latter rale was, no doubt, tntendvd to pro- 
loti the characters of respectable women from reproach* The 
above laws are certainly much stricter than those of Engl am I* 
where a man, man may seduce, and min a married woman Willi im¬ 
punity, if he is only prepared to pay a sum of money lo htir bus- 
bund j the gross immorality of requiring only a money ipiulificaliun 
for liberty lo commit adultery, meeting witli much opposition, 
in a land professedly Christian, than tho law which require n 
similar qualification in voters for a member of parliament. The 
Hindoo law declares, u That to touch a martin] woman on tho 
Ur m u.n k, or in any other improper manner p or being touched. note - 
comingly by her, to bear ir complacently, are adulterous acts with 
mutual i'rastnt”— Li A man of the servile rlns*, who commits actual 
adulterv with Lite wifu of a priest, ought te suffer death. In lha 
Mosiar law, it lm ordained, (Lev. xai. \K\ that the daughter of a 
priest wbo has committed fornication, shrill be burnt with fire. U 
is not slated in Matin, however, that the woman shall be pm to 
death, Tint such seems to have beep the Inw p in general, among tho 
ancient Hindoos. 

In rases of suspicion, uu ordeal to bo passed through, by the 
woman„ in the presence of the pries i t was appointed by .M- *es. 
In ancient times, in India, ati ordeal , som e Limes by fire, wjm In nae, 
in sncli cases, among the Hindoos, conducted with religious rites, a* 
we find illustrated in the Tta.m5.ynu, by the celebrated case of Sec Liu 
the wife of Him Clmnder, who parsed through such an ordeal to 
clear her character of any suspicion that might resl on it. In eon se¬ 
quence of her having been forcibly mimed off by the monster 
Hawaii, king of Ceylon, and detained uk a prisoner under hU powsr 
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The Hindoo books*, in general. are fall of stories illojitmfiire of tho 
fact that, fifSuiI* chastity has always been highly regarded, and 
carefully protected, in India, The heroines of many a mythological 
romance, are constantly held up m model* of virtue, and tlusfr 
names are the favourite female names in every family; and how¬ 
ever riLus'h several of the goddesses, some of whom at least, nro 
mendr aHcgoHeiit IhelBg*, representing liie power* of nature, may 
be described by llm poeb ae loose in their murals, the Hindoo 
writers rarely ever Introduce G* an important character in their 
works, far less as- a heroine, any such u nr haste woman, il* the 
Hu !hi of Honter, or the Dido of Yir^tl^ Fu order to protect tbo 
character of worn on, the following rale h prescribed:—^L eI no 
man converse* after he haa been forbidden, with the wives of otlibrsi. 
He who convenes, after hnaband, or father, has forbidden him, 
shat I pay the fine of one sa varna. He who vitfales a damsel with¬ 
out her consent, shall suffer corporeal punishment inHtantly, bnl IF 
the damsel has been willing he shall not be corporeally pciuistied, Ef 
bin carte be the same/ 7 The Mosaic law on this caso h not mate-ri¬ 
al Ey dilVrrent, requiring merely a line in money, equal to what the 
father might expert to have received for her, on granting her in 
marriage had she remained a virgin; unless her seducer might 
consent to marry her, and her father be willing to bestow her oil 
him, * 

111 reference to any case in which the cement of the woman 
might not be so clear, the Rind go lawgiver says, *■ Of the man T who 
through insolence, contaminate* a damsel, Jet the king instantly 
order two fingers to be amp Elated* and condemn him to pay a Sno 
of six hundred panes,” Tir^ins, among the Hindoos, are generally 
betrothed* a considerable time before they arc marriageable, and con¬ 
sequently, they are not often referred, to he really moral agents, being 
regarded uM children under the complete control of their parents, or 
olTlnr relatives. They are married, in gen oral, and fl^noyjr In rcjjv^- 
aUe fam'ilitw, fryerr tfh-rt wt* tc hut/ yrif<i< danger of them faEling 
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into an y actual sin of the nature referred to. Hence-,, nearly 7 all di 
TEGt laws, or mips of tihzutHy, are supposed to have reference priii- 
clpa.11 j - to the conduct of married women, or of widows. Tho latter, 
among Hindoos of the higher caste*, topiuiall;, as wo have stalud 
elsewhere* are u&t, If their customs, permitted to marry again; and 
as a marriage U held to ba valid, if a regular ceremony of Mtroth- 
meut lias taken place, even in infancy* a great many young women 
have become widows in their father's bouses, whose marriages have 
never been eonsnuimatciL These young womun, especially whan 
their parents are poor, are exposed to great templationfi, and often 
fivrtii aUelt connsmonip or become abandoned to prostitution, being 
utterly debarred from all hopes of honourable marriage. A move¬ 
ment, however, in opposition to this unreasonable custom, has com¬ 
menced among the Brahmans, ns Lhe result of the abolicEcn of Sut¬ 
tee, and the decline of the sentiment* on which that erne! rite was 
founded; and prizes have been offered to young Brahman* who will 
boldly depart from the old custom, and marry young widows of un¬ 
blemished character. The moral effects of this change of custom, 
when oBGfi it has fully taken place, in tbs promotion of female 
chastity in tbe class affected by ft, will, no doubt, he onindembte* 
ns tending muck to remove the temptations to which they are so 
peculiarly exposed. 

With respect to a woman, of Tfspe&UUe caste, guilty uf Lnfldvlity, 
Maun says, ^Should a wife* proud of her family, and of the gnat 
qualities of her kinsmen, actually violate the duty which she ttffcs 
to her lord, let the king comhmn her to be devoured by dogs, in n 
phut! ranch frequented/' In tbe ninth ohaptflT of second King*. we 
find tho same sort of punishment denounced, and executed, nu 
Jezebel Tbe whoredoms, however* with which she was. charged, 
consisted, proWtil j t in the introduction of Idolatry, which is always 
in the Old Testament spoken of as adultery, I wing a departure from 
allegiance to the fiod of Israel* like that of an unchaste woman 
from her husband, when bhe bE-e^ujt'S Lbe paramour of nn^tlinr mno- 
This mode of expression, however, may have naturally arisen from 
th 4 i fact! that the kind of idolatry, by which the Israelites wen 
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surrounded* uml into which they most frcqnc-TiEly fell, Iti period* of 
»y,t.tannl declension, wo* that practised by tho Ihinaauite* ami lho 
3 [dunlins. which was of tlier must obeccae asil 1 locution* character, 
and presented thfl greatest attractions to the sensual and depraved. 

The following RentflRfiO ta donouneod by ihs Hindoo lawgiver 
against a man wha has been guilty of ndultery. “Let them place 
the adulterer on an iron bed well heated* under which tile execu- 
eu tinner* shall throw logs continually., till tbo sinful wretch bo 
burned to death.” This punishment ii certainly Jiantalcfltly seven* t 
Lnt whether or not the ancient Hindoos were over in the habit of 
actually inflicting it, 1 am nnable to say. Its existence, however* in 
their sacred laws, proves at least, that the crime of seducing another 
mau : s wife, was regarded by them, as «ne of great aggravation; 
and shows, what it is hen add need to confirm, that the people of 
India always possessed a distinct ami even strict moral law on tlita 
^ubjoet, and if their conduct was, or Is, diattagaiabed by immorality, 
or impurity T it must have been* and still ia, in defiance of injunc¬ 
tion* which an> regarded by them an divine, and not in consequence 
of an ignorance* which prevented them from having a conscience of 
evil, when they violated the toIsls of chastity: so as in any degree 
In exonerate them from moral responsibility. 

Isrnominions shaving of the bead and beard, a mode of punishment 
regarded a* peculiarly degmdiuu- T is ordained for an adulterer of tho 
priestly class* while sometime* the punishment of simitar offenders be¬ 
longing to other castes, is ordered to bo extended won to death ; espe¬ 
cially when tho parti** are so nearly related as to he forbidden to 
intermarry. Mnnu says* *■ Carnal commerce with sisters by the 
mme mother—with little girls, with women of tk lowest mixed 
classes, or with the wives of a friend, or of a son, the wits must con¬ 
sider as nearly equal to the viol at tan of tho paternal be<L He ivho 
knowingly j^nd-actually has deflled the wife of hit father, spiritual, 
or natural—that it, either the wife of his tutor, who is always 
called a spiritual father, or hi* own stepmother — abe being of the 
same fasts with himself, mnst extend himself on a heated iron bed* 
loudly proclaiming his guilt; and embracing the red hot iron imngM 
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of a woman—he ahull a to m Far hi a crime by death/' This mode of 
punishment would neem to be referred to in Rev, iL 22, Behold, I 
trill cast her into a bed, ami them that commit adultery with her 
into groat tribulation; except they repent of their deeds/' In 
giving directions to Brabmfifi-% respecting tho performance of ttdi- 
^iflua ceremonies, Mann says, " Ho who caresses a Smltn woman, 
after be baa bectl invited to snored obsequies, takes on himself all 
the sin that haa been committed by the girer of the repast,*— 1 * Lot 
him show no particular *ltentioti to ibo wifa of another man, since 
nothin e is known in this world *o obstructive to length of days, 
as the culpable attention of a man to the wife of another/' 

From those passage^ it id rery manifest, that whatever may be 
the amount of nnehastity* among the heathen in India, their most 
Barred books distinctly denounce it us sinful; and though these 
foookfc themselves may not he so current among the common people, 
a* our Holy Scriptures may he in most- Christian lands, yet the 
sentiments contained in them, on snrli smhjetU* are well known, and 
universally reputed. 

There is, no doubt, a great deni of moral feeble nos* in the charac¬ 
ter of the people, affecting, in an esperial degree, that of the 
women; ihc lower orders of whom* at least, rereit'- 1 nothing that 
can bo called education, unless in the performance of household 
duties. Even the higher classes of women, are kepi so much in a 
rtmte of seclusion in their own houses. and under the control of 
their more elderly ft male relatives, till such time as they are past 
the priirin of life, ih&t their real moral character is hut little tried, 
and it is next to impossible to know, whether or not, they would 
have the virtue, or principle, to resist temptation, should they 
Income, in any considerable degree, exposed to it. The general 
sentiment respecting them among their own countrymen is, that 
their mural principle is loo feeble to he trusted, nod therefore, the 
greater care is taken to preserve them from temptation ; and T.h' ! y 
themselves, regard &s«j]asipii from general society T a& becoming and 
decent in women of character and respertabilUy, and would he 
shocked at tlio idea, of publicly a^omting wiih the other ses. 
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They Ani J"L»it,. tliercfofe, a$ has 4aEiu kl litt'-n mppo^J 7 tlk’ In voluntary' 
inmate* i>f lutrunift, tint t hey Lheinaehi h regard snch sesluskn from 
mu]® sndety, with the exception of that i«f near relatives, as el murk 
ol gentility and foul ale delicacy. Th* syatfctttn of Mclmdort, however, 
necessarily tiufroblv* itkeir mural principles, nnd renders them an 
tajy prey to seducers, when an avoidable uinjnm:^tance& may o-eca- 
idonilly tlijraw Ll».su in the way of temptations; and hence there is 
a general distrust in the tirmness of even the bent of the sen, which 
in iu various mode* of op*ration r reproduces a want of sulf-reliance, 
and stcdfaiituels of character, W.’imen, finding that they are ntsvi-r 
trusted, act like children, find arc too thoughtsto keep cau¬ 
tiously out of temptation; and while they manifest much titiyncEs, 
and onLward modesty in tWr demeanour, there ia reason U fear 
that there is little virtue of chc higher order among them, though 
it might he too much to say, that, there U not likely to he any. 
There ts* however, no want among them of the genernl knowledge 
and recognition of rules of chastity, and if those are ill observed, 
w* lEiifftt liml the enu^e somewhere else than ill ignorance of moral 
laws, or preoopta on the subject. , / 

Thu obuv® -iiudritiotis from the Hindoo sriiplnres, will be suili- 
ciont to ■di-fw, in what light ci'imes of this class have been regijnlfd 
in India; and the strong souse which their anther? have entertained 
of their turpitude, and of the €=vila which thny are cjilmlakd to 
bring on IlHMd society. The denunciations also again t unnaturaL 
Grimes 'd t wry »l use rip [ion, and the punishments ordered to Lc 
inflicted on tliidr perpetrator*, show that they were considered mo?t 
h:L-iu and pernicious, and if possible to be extirpated; and tlio 
wretches found guilty of them, to be held up to nnivwsa] abhor¬ 
rence, and ciee ratiuii. 
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ras-tTLA* MTTtioLflCI. , 

No virbw k perhaps, more rare among oiviUiod. henUiea uaiion4 : 
time that of Temaltr. In this respect their moral character h 
generally lower oven thou that of more barbarous trihes, some ol 
wlmiu hire been fonnd to pay vory considerable attention to trnlli- 
telling; though tMa Is vat always to tm regard ta any very 
decided evidence of virtue on thfir part. Sot:oty amons thetn ts 
ninplc, amt their affairs are always so uncomplicated, ami well 
known to each other, tlsat they have rarely anything or important 
to conceal, ana little to gain by deceiving their neighbours; and 
(onBcqnently their temptation! to violate truth nra comparatively 
weak. When, however, individuals of inch tribes have been placed 
in other circnn,stances, which bare brought them into contact with 
the nil lire ments, and more varied interests of ulvilHed society, they 
have rarely exhibited much superiority to others in tmtbfnlncss. 
The aborigine* of some of the mountainous districts of India, mnin- 
iiiin a considerable reputation for telling truth, while at home : hut, 
!U j far us 1 am aware, it has not been remarked, ibnt those of them 
who bavD settled in the plains, either ns traders, or labourers, an* 
superior, in this respect, to the rest of the people . 

The unenviable distinction of lining the greatest liars in the 
world, ha# sometimes been awarded to the Hindoos, and yet sotae 
.,r these who have had considerable interconrse wiLb several nf the 
nation* contiguous to India, have declared that the Hindoos, rem- 
pared with many of their casern ucighhonrs, are almoel a trtitli- 
lelling people. Falsehood is almost universal, and tlongb in 
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individual* t3iuro may be much leas deceit anil cunning than in 
others* telling the truth Qtt printrtph is a very rare virtue, though, 
perhaps, it would be too severe to say, that such a virtue does not 
exist among them at all. Among the lower orders there is s^artc<ky f 
perhaps, n man to be met with, who weald not readily tell a direct 
lie* either to gain an object* or to give vent fo angry and malignant 
feelings; but nmong the higher qlaMfli, thorn bn. general recogni¬ 
tion of the principle of personal honour, requiring an adherence to 
truth. 

But though, there is undoubtedly a great want of veracity, 
false hood is still readily acknowledged as a sin* and truthfulness 
as a virtue. TIhj knowledge of a moral dial l Bet ion between these* 
. is ncfltkrato enough, for all prueticrtl purposes, though lhere may be 
a very great dbr&gnrd paid to it Falsehood is even very often 
h prilly i sensed* or eitenmated, but that in itself, it ia. wrong, 
is universally admitted, and even by the meat ignorant* it is. always 
spoken of* as deserving of punishment. Whatever may be their 
own conduct, they openly prefer to regal'd falsehood a* culpable, 
though they will almost invariably maintain* that* in ibis wicked 
world nt leant, it is entirely unavoidable^ Even among European 
nations* though there may bo liufo Jimmie about the morality, or 
immorality of falsehood iti general* the amount of lying is fearfully 
great, ami attempts at extenuation, are very far from uncom¬ 
mon. The popular erted, however, among nominally i-Etri^tian 
nations on (his sabject, k generally sound, whatever may he the 
practice 1 : aud even that of the Ilindou?, though in some important 
points defective, is bul-Ii, that were it well iitaamd, would greatly 
improve their character* m it respects InitbfnlRoas* 

Ua the sin of lying, and f specially of giving false evidence in 
courts of law, the injunctions contained in the l Undoo Books could 
net possibly bo more explicit, tlmn they are, as the following 
iinoUtfrnm will dbdhmtly Manu hut*. "Naked ami -.horn,. 

Li nuenfod wHh hunger and thirst, and di prived of edg-ht, thall the 
Plata whit give* false uvidtuiSQ a a, with n poUherd* to beg food, at 
tin* dour of 1 11enemy-" He darn not, however, say how this 
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punishment h in come upon him, but Inn most likely means, that it 
*Ul nrartat* liim iu a future birth, so that bo is thu* doomed by 
f B tt to expiate hi* crime. Again lie days, *“ Headlong into utter 
darkness, shall the impious wretch Umhk into hell, who being 
iniovrogated in a judicial inquiry, answer* one question falsely,"— 

Jfc The gods aro acquainted with no better mortal in this world* than 
the man, .<f whom the ifildlljg&ut spirit, which pervades tiL* body, 
hw§ no distrust when be pruparo* to give evidence." Hire very 
distinct mfentiwi is made to the mind, acting as a conscience, 
judging properly between the true and the false in evidence, and 
approving or disapproving of the testimony to he given by a man, 
when acting as a witness. Wbai the Hindoo ShaaLers mean by the 
phrase “ Self satisfaction," is much the f-flme, fi£ wo mean by ike * 
word conscience—or the Latin plkhise " mau eoi atria recti'* 

Whore Moses say 4 “Thou sbult not Lake the immr- nf tSm Lord 
thy God in vuin, Ti (or to a vain tiling, that is, to el fLilsdiGudj fu-r 
the Lord will not hold him guiltless, that takelli hm intme tn v;iiji + 
Mann declares, l+ Let no in cm of sense take an oath in vain, or on 
a vvLlrLInjr occasion, for the man who takes an oath En vain, shall ho 
punished in this life* and in the next. 1 * These two enactments 
*50£in to me, to be nearly equivalent, while the one from the Hindoo 
Sinister apeciOc* punishment In the future which the Mosaic 

code, though undoubtedly divine, no wht : re doe*. The taction of 
this law rannot be considered as of loss authority r in Lhc mind of 
a Hindoo,, than that of Moses ? in the mind of fill Israelite, the 
lawgiver in botli instances being regarded dulivermg p not a 
private opinion, batm divine rule- Tin: coincidence iupiecd r be[ iv cen 
thiiic two laws, may l»e more than accidental, and that of Mann 
may have in part been derived from Moses, or from, n source even 
more ancient than iho tiuiE of that patriarch. Tho threaten Lug of 
divine pirn] id uncut, however* in n future state* could not he derived 
from the law of Moses* which docs not itself* anywhere refer to 
punishment hoy and death. In fact the doctrine* of n wards and 
punishments in the world to come* is far more fully sun! distinctly 
taught ill the Hindoo Shatters, tlian in tmy of even tin] later hooks 
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of If i e Old Testament Script ares, and thrum who would irace the 
aontluitints of the people of India to the spread of the JjruelUra 
am <mg the eastern nation*, would require first to ascertain what 
ihn undent Jews themselves knew on such subjects, That the later 
Jew^ or thcrtrB who lived subs&quimtly to the B&hylonl&h captivity, 
many nf them at I east j held sentiments respecting tV future state 
siniilar T In sumo degree, to those of the TTElliI-jos, Ls ad mi fieri, hut 
these thr-y 41*1 not leach to the nations among whom they were heat- 
teredo hnt tm the contrary, learned them during their diapers bn 
among the Mt-dos, Baetriims, and Torsions, who ware of the same 
.■stock the BrakmnuH o f I nit hi. Though a future state is refered 
to In the Psalms and prophet*., the Hindoo doctrines, respecting it* 
ftro nowhere taught, and therefore, could not he derived from the 
Jo villi Scriptures. 

The Hindoo Sbanters again say, “ He who detcriMo himself to 
worthy men, h a manner contrary to truth* U the most ainful 
wre tch in thf? world; he is the worst of thieves,, a stealer of miudi. 
AU things have their sense ascertained by speech; in speech they 
ha> > their ba.«U p and from speech they proceed ; eonstqio utly i 
fills ItW i\i H.]n.'0ch fill si lies every thing/’ ** A witness who gives 
testimony with truth shall obtain exalted seats of beatitude and the 
highest fame here below/'— Cl eh testimony is revered by Brahma 
himself The witness who speaks falsely, shall he fast hem rid in the 
snaky cords of Yririma ( tlie regent of watqnij and ho wholly de¬ 
prived nf power t.- i/^-ape torment, through a hundred migralbiiE, 
or births. Let mankind., therefore, give no false testimony. By 
truth y cl witness cleared from "im by truth is justice advanced. 
Truth must, therefore, bo spoken by witnesses of every oIoaoJ* 
These injEinctiolQflj it will be seen, are an strict a* any to be found in 
the hiwn of Moslem, and the punishments cb non nerd against fttke- 
hood, and c*pcria]]y prrjnry* are of the asvorest possible kind. 

Tlsc following kiflutiful sentiment occurs hi Mnuu* nnd shows a 
very diitinct appreciation of the moral ciciriUm-e of truth. '77s. 
*oul itvfJf y it* f ieri u'n'faftt*. The gout it otm nfu^ Ojrsnd *n*t 
f% \i *?> jrii gowli tJit y«|«.viif internal K'huts# * f f jjiffi/—The "infill 
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"have said In their heart none sres us yei, tlie gods distinctly hen 
them, and 10 does the spirit in ilielr own btmsfc, ft Tills latter 
sentence, it will tw percmved, bearn a striking me in bf since to an 
important clans of passage on the fcatwo #nh]ect in the Hot 7 Scrip- 
taraa F such as Prov, r. £1. “Far the ways of man are before the 
eyes of the Lord T and be pnudcretli all lib goings ; end Hah. ir. 13, 
" Neither ia them any creature that ia not manifest in Ms sight; but 
all thing * are naked and open to the eyes of Mtn + with whom 
Itave to do." In reference to the giver of false evidence we nnd also 
the following declaration* fi That whatever places of tortnre have 
been prepared for the slayer of a priest, for the murderer of a woman 
or of a child* for the injurer of a friend, and for an ungrateful man, 
those pfaces are ordained f-ur a witness, who gives false evidence .- 1 1 
** Tiie fmit of every virtu oils act which tfinn hail done, t) goud nmu, 
since thy blrlib shall depart from thee to dogs, if then deviate in 
speech from the truth. O Mend to virture, that supremo Kptrst 
winch thou bolfcvssl one and the mm* with thyself; raid^s m thy 
boHom perpetually, ami is an all-knowing inspector of thy goodness 
or of thy wickedness / 7 There could not be any more distinct re¬ 
cognition of conscience than this. 

Unt though the above passages arc very strong and ciplidr, fti 
the inculcation of truth, and the denunciation of falsehood, 
ally of false evidence In courts of law, wo find, netorthclis^ that 
almost all Hindoo moralists, and even Mann himBolf t allow* that a 
fal^hood nmy r in certain cases, be iold t when tho end to Ik-, nceum- 
plbhod by it is good, or benevolent. On this point, ho ani-Sp M If a 
person knowingly gives raise Evidence from a goad motive, it 11 no 
sin t uay T such evidence is the speech of the god;*, and shall he 
gloriously rewarded/* in another place, he says, u In some caK3 
h giver of Falsa uvidiiH-o from a pious motive, even though he know 
the truth* Khail not lose a seat in heaven; such evidence wUu muu. 
call the speech of tho gods." It h thus acknowledged, that us a 
general principle* applicable to all ordinary occasion*, giving fhlse 
€■ v 1 iltiir:e ii very sinful; but still it is admitted, (.hat the sin i* not 
&o great as to counterbalance the evils that might ari^e front speftk- 
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ing the truth lit nrtaili delicate, or difficult ciftiBUstuncffl. hi 
tliut [mini sown 1'hristian moralists nf no small relubritj, have Co cue 
to ii similar, and do Was unantiafKtnry, courinriau; though the Uln* 
dua writers are less contiuns in the admistton of cases of exception. 
Dr. paj„j- says," Where the person to whom you speak has no 
right to kuow the truth, or, more properly, where little or no inc.n- 
vtnicnrt results from the want of duafideaee, in such case*; ns 
where you tell It falsehood to a madman, for his own advantage—to 
a robber, to conceal your property—to an assassin, to defeat, or to 
divert him from his purpose. Tim particular consequence is, by the 
* apposition, ben elk 1 a!, and, as to the general colJSBqnc tiers, tho 
worst that can happen, is, that the madman, tliu robber, the assas¬ 
sin, will not trait you again j which—besides that tho first is in¬ 
capable of do.luring regular conclusions, from baring been once do* 
coirod, and the two last are not likely to came a second lime in 
vonr way—is sufficiently eomponsnlod by thu immediate benefit 
wliich you propose by the falsehood, 1 By taking extreme case*, 
the daageroua doctrine here taught looks somewhat plausible. 
Manu, however, goes more boldly forward than Archdeacon Falcy, 
in his application of the same doctrine, by laying it down as a 
maxim—'“That to an the Ufa of a Brahmin), or to appease nn 
uugrv wife,falsehood may be innocently spoken.” The cud, in short, 
it is sup posed, will sanctify the means, and doing eril that good 
may come, is, in certain-difficult circumstances, to bo regarded, not 
only as <mbtameable, but praiseworthy, Making admission* uf this 
kind, must always he exceedingly dangerous to in orals, as they vio¬ 
late the integrity of an important principle, and tend to make mon 
regard a prudent concern far their own safety, or prosperity, as a 
rule of moral judgment, with respect to their own speech or actions, 
such admission* might easily Ih carried so far, as completely to sap 
the foundations of iho most important distinctions between right 
and wrong. 

But still, however much falsehood there may he in India, and 
however much it may be ext moated, either by refined quibbles or 
more vulgar excuses, then can be little doubt bnt that speaking the 
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truth in simplicity i& both inculcated, uud regarded as a nmrk of a 
good and dr I no mi i]] ll [i; while lying ii looked an ns nu evidence of 
i^Lmnntrn and social degradation. Thu in veil known to all who uro 
Intimate with the natives^ and especially with the bight-r and mo.ro 
respectable classes. Bat while each is tho ri«o generally, and while 
lying is very often spoken of as not only morally eiil, hot ns low 
and contemptible* it is exceedingly pm volt ut even in the highest 
droit*, both among Hindoos and MulmmMikity im well us nniyer- 
sal among the lower orders of people of both religions. Many of 
thosfl who would be nsbamed and vexed were they ojwuly detected 
ilmmtsdvcs telling n lie* regularly employ their own servants, or 
othk-r low to tell lies for their advantage, or even to give 

False evidence In legal causes in which they may be concerned. Tlio 
suborning, directly or indirectly,, of false witnesses in courts of law 
is a practice exceedingly com luou even among the mast reaper table 
dosses; and this ls quite soMdont to show tbntj a genuine Jove of 
truth h hut a rare thing, even among those whos^ wealth and rank 
pw tbetn importance and influence among thtir follow-country- 
meu, 

Thu phrase, that ^ Telling lies is contrary to every religion** 1 U in 
every one 1 * mouth in India; hut mo also is another, that +l Lie* urn 
iuld in every nligian.” The one is expressive of tbo general boli./f, 
that there ia no religiun so bad om ttoL to forbid lying \ while the 
other derlarL^ the common opinion, that men of all creed* aru 
equally changeable with Lbu practice Every muni religion Is, 
therefore, supposed to Lr txo nwratml from all Mania that may ariiuy 
from his practice In this respect; as U is admitted, on all hand*, 
that no religion iy so bad iih to teach its votarns to lull litss, on alt 
BjTHteniB of religion agree in forbidding falsehood, and in promising 
rewards to the nma who invariably speaks the truth- Ou t]ii?i T an 
oil utW moral subject^ the admission is next to ntiiferialj tint uii-u 
krifiw a great deal mono of the laws of morality than they elMm^j to 
put in practise ; and that they, in general, regard ikgfi^elves iss sub- 
jget to a law, of any correct uK-die nee to which, they most obviously 
*M*4 eoufesaudly come short* but which strictly binds them, to spank 
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uutli&ng but the trtitla_ WliEUevsr, thereforu, may bo the extent of 
their knowledge of a. divine taw* binding them to strict Tenuity R 
they are ready to nutnawtadgu thcm&ftlTOs* in general, as falling 
very far abort in obedience to well known ralea*wMcli they admit 
to ho a prope r standard by will eh their netioJl» ought to bo judged- 
JiuL though tiie evil of falsehood is readily admitted by utmost every 
one; In India, n large proportion both of men utid women* in that 
country, openly maintain, that he the world now exists, and as hu¬ 
man society is cotiW&ftnled, ,nnd its echoing ubsoFvod, the law of 
strict veracity ia too ditlicnlt for man r and may, there fore, without 
:my very grout ain, he ocea§ionaE!y neglected* The law itself is nut 
denied, but man baa become so depraved, and tbe world around him, 
huth morally ami physically, so degenerate* that be limit* Ux oke way 
or another, be excused for keeping it in abeyance. They admit that 
“theluwifl holy, jinst* aud good, but confess that they are cnriml, 
*»ld under ®iu*" and that once having given themselves np to falae- 
hmid, thorn is now no power in thesis, syslemtULCiilJy, to tell the 
truth* 

Stealing, cheating in biisdnci^, and evading public alnims, as well 
an the mric-us other forms of swindling stud dishonesty, are regarded 
us vim, bumar all distinctly fbrhiddeii by Hid sucred laws of the 
Hindoos* and more or les* reprobated by tTie general sentiments of 
the people, unless among a very few of tbo most degraded classes, 
whose TfcaLcifi’i- by some very peculiar eaiiftci, hare become mi usually 
perverted. In lad jo* the r i L' i«Ls of properly arn fully recognized, 
and M.icured, hy laws us iWJluiie a* any existing among Urn nation* of 
Christ madam- Sach laws are dUtincdy understood by alE eludes in 
the community; and Iso wove r much tisorul principles maybe rn~ 
laved nod overlooked in their application, there ii, at least, no 
nmfusion in the minds of thtr people about the rights of property* 
Huuefdy and dishonesty, arc aa well uudor^tiHwl, and aa clearly de¬ 
fined, oil fcbe banks of the Gunge* as on those of the Thames, 
ibnagii n"imj of thu written maxima on the subject aru mixed up 
with others so pun-ly of u uercmoninl until rp, that it is not alwii) .* 
easy t" present them in u iloHnite form, Many i [nutations, hawever* 
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nr* pat necessary to prove that the people of India know thu dif¬ 
ference between hoBOaty and dishonesty. T3ie «dikmo of a complete 
Bittern qf la we for tin? protection of property, uml the severity of 
the punishments usually inflicted on thieves, robber*, and swindlers 
of every doa*irlpttoa p are sufficient to show, that on this e^Dotinl de¬ 
parting at in morals, the people of India were Uy Uq means deal! lute 
qf died principles for their guidance in judging of right and wrung, 
long before either Muhammadans or Chriltmilft had arrived is lira 
country, or exerted any influence on their national Inwii &enlimeat!v J 
or ordinary institutions. Theft is certainly very common in India, 
and almost every kind of cheating and swindling is largely prue- 
tiiwd. Tile skill and ingenuity of Indian thieve*, especially, would 
oflteu pht to the blush the didU export practitioners of sindlnr arts 
in Europe. Dishonest artifices of utmost every desoription are cur¬ 
ried on i with an expertneas truly astonishing, nnd often compklily 
beyond the power of nil European sagacity to detect, and the nn- 
bhishtng compos are with which a Hindoo will swear in every part 
of a com plicated fabrication , e kill fully invented to hide dishonest 
or fraudulent conduct; is such as can rarely be equalled, oven by 
th# most practiced reprobates in Europe. 

All t&A deceitful contrivances, however, in use for covering aoU 
of dishonesty, arc calculated to show that honesty ia really re¬ 
garded as an important virtue, and dishonesty ns adUgracelnl vice; 
for men will not, generally, won III India, toll lies or perjure 
theuttelvei to conceal actions, which they do not believe tw bd 
ci ther wrong, or dishonourable. The greater the a apposed vice of 
an notion, (be more anxioas will a man Le for its conceal me nL 
W&m theft and cheating not confide red ge 14 e rally an sinfnl, or at 
least discreditable, so mnny lies would Hot bo told and even aworn 
to F in order to conceal thorn; nor would the name of a thief and a 
^windier be looked on ns La famous. Such, however, notwitbatumi¬ 
ni \r all the dEpravily of morals among tie Hindoos, is lira light in 
which such charnclor* are, for the most part, regarded, and though 
potty larceny may often be looked on with much mors leniency 
than in Europe, there is not much difference in tho rtcliLL meats 
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usually expressed* iu refereuca to tbieres mid rot berg of Bote- 
rlety, from those mrreiifc among tlie ordinary eludes in Europe, 
re*porting men of the same character* Thera si a strong ten- 
ilunnv juuodj men of all countries to aim ire snperiuf tfll- 
uuts, or dexterity, boweyet 1 employed, anl hence the exploit*, 
hol only of ctrlebral:ed pirates aad robbers, but evutt of honso- 
breakef*, and common UfcLeyes p when evincing gTfcat tuet and 
nigemsUy T or presence t>f wind, and great personal courage heroine 
loinotiuica the subjacU of such intense interest that tho turpitude 
of the action* ilk which those qualities were catted forth, is not un- 
frequently almost entirely forgotten* Thy highly talented* or, 
perhaps* finely accomplished, and personally courageous yQIuin, 
becomui iusitniibly invested in the minds uf the tbougbUE'fta, with 
the attributes of q, hero* and many who art* not absolutely vicious 
thpniMtltyiij begin, before they arv aware, to regard him, not in the 
light of a eomuuju scoundrel, but as an object of admiration* on a*> 
eoutlt of Mb audacity, nnd manliness of character. The success of 
bis ad ventures, Uiongb In thefflsolyes the most pernicious crime*,, 
ha* a certain charm, which, by working on the imagination, be¬ 
wilders the judgment of the iuconsi derate^ and I fads many of thorn 
to look mi him with indulgence, if not lis a person of lingula? 
mrriip yet as cmo haying many noble quod]ties. The detestable na¬ 
ture of bid real chamcLor is almost forgotten, and Ids tnleuts and 
hardihood occupy mj ranch attention, that hie TEry vices are re¬ 
garded im virtues, especially if hi* conduct is nfwm marked by ^orw& 
of tlmt rude, mnd recklcu gnu trolly, ooeaikm&lly mchlhEiud,. oven 
by the mmi dt prayed of mankind, when uudsr thy inHnonce of 
temporary feelings, or peculiar cJjcitomonte. 

It need not, there fare, be el luMtar of great snrprbi*, if, occasion¬ 
al lv< daring thieves and robbers should he looked on tn India with 
a degree of indulgence, or as a sort of buroes, among i heathen, 
people, whoa we find that a popular English writer of the present, 
day* could make cl hero on: of a common London house-bleaker, in 
whoso exploits a large portion of the people of the British meirn- 
jHilis could actually sympathise. The admirers of the doings of 
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Jack Shepherd, could not W in a m u^Ti higher moral (date, than 
thoso of the similar doings of tho god Kririmn, wfiih 1 the latter 
havu some moro r-;vfns« for tlioir Unto, in Lh-> antiquity r.’.A poetical 
character of \\mv hern, who, if h+ did mischief,, U also .-,+-4 in 

have- done tnti^li good, by ridding the world of tyrants, and sustain¬ 
ing* and protecting tha, poor and the oppre.^ed, for who*- deUviT- 
Finffi bo k rojprtimHfd n* having fownmo iumrtmtn nti earth. Etfu 
the moat refined heathen nations hare not been above attributing 
to their gods, not merely falsehood, bat yrruss dishonesty. Some i>t" 
them are represented as. the patrons of thieves, for whom they hare, 
from similarity of character. a peculiar fellow feeling. The god fa 
nut supposed Lo hare the power of forgiving theft, bnt or liclping mc-n 
to Fiteui with impunity, and is even himself sometimes represented! n- 
receiving punishment For pilfering, at the hands of gods of siEE1 high* v 
power, who, in their turn are also subject to castigation for other 
offoDOefi. A com tti on nppeSIntion of Krishna, is Matthau l-lior, or 
Unlii-r StealF-r, from having, when a hoy, plunder-’d tin- churns uf 
the mi Ik-worn nil of Bhidmtum, For this ffcultj lie was about to re- 
reive a caning from hh foster-mother, wlso first, lioweror, made him 
open his month, to »a if there were any marks of his haring been eat¬ 
ing the stolon batter, for Ijm had told n lie to concent it. On looking 
into his month, abe haloid, at one view, thn three worlds, heaven, 
earth, and hell, which at once made her throw away the cano, and 
laugh at h-r own thoughtlessness, in forgetting that he was n god* and 
might, there lore, do aa ho pleased ; the la we of tru tmi and futnm not 
being applicable In him, any more than any other rule of common 
moral Hy. The gods are prayed to by thieves, for protection 
in 13mlr vocation, and vows are made to present part of the 
booty at their shrines, if they win only aid them, in their 
plundering expedition^ Even the Thugs make offerings to iho 
gndft, anib especially to the goddess Debt* whose powerful aid they 
solicit in the plundering and murdering of travellers, part of whose 
spoils they promise to bring to hot shrine, should she prosper thorn 
In their horrid work. Tim re is nothing in thn supposed rim racier of 
the object of their worship, to render this proceeding iii any wny 
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inconsisuut wit!] their notions of rdigi-jiJr Th* morality of Lhc 
aelEoiifp in which her is saHuiLed, is nut regarded us any 

part uf her concern; the honour dune to herself, being the r fiiiy 
tiling about which sliu eurea. She is believed to bo willing to assist 
those why honour her with vFornli i^i atiti offerings, in any onler- 
prise, wtietUcr good or eviL "Xu Memo L to be attacked to the 
powerful/ 1 is n dt duration to bo heard from the lipa of evtry 
11 iridufi , and Li always used with nn especial reference to tin guda, 
who are supposed to ho above nil law, ami to be governed by the 
principle that *■ might is right/* Thu divine right of the gods io do 
wrong, is nut to be culkd in question, Laws me for men, and not 
for gods, and what uiny be wrong in men L not do in litem. The 
distinction between right and wrong b not supposed to ho essential, 
hut arbitrary, nnd T therefore, superior being* are not io ho wu- 
sidt rod blameworthy, if they commit many things, that in men 
would Le most criminal, and deserving of the severest punish¬ 
ment. 

That n people worshipping gods of this Mad* should practically 
apply a higher standard to their own conduct, than that supposed 
tu be observed by their doilies, is noi to be expected: even though 
they may readily admit themselves* It* be amennble to laws, not 
binding on the gods, nod ns most of these gods are thieves of 
liartij the practice of tlraffc ami falsebcwjd among men, cannot b« 
looked QDj in a very serious light. Ingenuity ill thefk And swindling,, 
and clever decriti to bide their iltlia^noncieft, become, not 
m rain'd u rally, the themes of many of the most popular a Lories; and 
those who have successfully practised them, the objects of great 
admiral ion, while the consequence must l*e, tlm cneonrag^ment of 
falsehood and dishonesty, A man who steals* nr swindles 
cte ve-fly, and conceals his crime, by ingenious lie# and specious 
trieki* is not so much regarded* hi the light of a criminal, as in 
that of a person of very uncommon sugmiUy. Tales about clever 
ruguESp who have managed to overreach other**, by groat address or 
running, are generally the most popular among the people. 
The following npcclmcn will giro an idea uf tlralr ohnrnetar* 
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C( An eld goldsmith, being on his death bod* rolled Ilk throe 
and after giving them much good advise about their conduct, n*k*d 
the yonugeit bow many parte s>f a gold coin In- ef«uld nmuft|*o to 
steal for hinr-elr, when employed by any odd to niiLko St into 
ornaments! or any other nrtiab that might be required He- 
replied, that he thought he eon Id manage to appropriate n fourth. 1 * 
u Ton/ 1 m&id the father* Jt tvi.ll sjevor succeed in lifo* M Tho second 
--aid, that lie thought ho could lake a third; and the third son T 
perceiving that Ida father was not pleased even with this, said* he 
could s*teal one half. u Keno of you are my ^ons/ 5 exclaimed tbs 
dying wretch, When I was young I could take to with in ti 
sixteenth of the whole I* 1 On one occasion a Raja called all th** 
pliUiflfiti, and told them to make a golden image of Krishna ; 
bnt 03 goldsmltlia were not to be trusted* and ns the image 
wn» Lo be of pure gold + they must work on the following conditions. 
The one who was to do the work, -bonld every day be locked np in 
a small rnow T and bo well guarded, and stn.rrlw.d every morning 
and evening, ns he went in amt out. All the goldsmiths remained 
silec i f as they thought little could be made on such conditions. At 
last I said, 0* mighty prince; those men study only their own 
advantage; and as yoor wisdom has laid a plan, which makes it 
impossible for them to steals they will not agree to yonr condi¬ 
tions; but I expect a place in heaven for this good work, and will 
rdy an yonr bounty for any farther reward. Tim Raja was much 
pleased, and having ordered the gold to be weighed out, ho bad me 
stripped naked and set to work* in a room guarded iimdo and ont- 
Mde. Every night I was let out* after being searched; bnt each 
night, ill a private place in my own house, 1 continued to make a 
hraien imago, exactly like the other. Every screw and nail I made 
Unite similar. "When both were finished, I filled my brazen image 
with lead* and gilded it over with gold. When tho golden imago 
was An i shed, the RUja came to @oe it. 1 then prostrated myself 
before him and said, 0 groat prince, I am a very poor man, and 
Lave suiToml every disgrace to please you; now grant my pmy-or, 
uud permit me to carry the image to tho Ganges, un the day of its 
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coaseQF&tiDD, The liaja codSrnl*d T tiut ordered (Lli-nt gmwda should 
Mirronni me on all &uIhso I [frflccedeil with tTie Lma_- to the 
■Raja'* ghat T ami entering the holy istream, suni«.aist the nflclxmiatioOA 
of the people, 1 immersed the golden image, and at the sutnw ftnso 
my whole ho* It ; and takil)^ nji the brazen image-, which J hail put 
there before, presented it to the Kfy‘n r :knd bowing ftt hlft foet, naked 
for mv mwnrd; vlio r being modi pleaded, paid me- liberally, At 
night I went to the river, for the golden image, nod having melted 
it dow□, dispost d of the gold at my leisure. 1 This man would, <u 
course, he regarded p* an object of great admiration for hi* in- 
gpnoity, and the sinfulness of bis eondnot, though admitted* would 
Im! very little thought of, among the Hindoo Xo one, however, 
would for n moment spent of it seriously, ■ us positively unblnnst- 
nhle, or hold if up as worthy of Imitation by others. 
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Not only in the Find&o l-u-. red writing but even among the com- 
DJ--U, ttiieil wealed classes of the |i«ftplo antvexsally, such rices, ns 
Huger, hatred, mnlf r^ ingritti tilde* avariMj ke,, arc denounced ;s- 
sinful : but everywhere. mercy, benevolence, filial- affection, tru-it- 
tvi>rtliin^ i i5 1 gratitude Ac., are daily commended h in a variety of 
ways, and held up Tor genera] admiration, and imitaticn- There 
Hi.i} he the utmost laxity of conduct, hut there ib no want of power 
lo distinguish respecting the nature, or morality of actions, as 
springing from any of these dispositions, passions, or state's ef mind. 
Nor does Hinduism rest uiti^ljod with legislating merely lor external 
action^, but often tatc= cognizance of the fwlingx, motives, arid 
states of mind generally, as constituting, more or less, the good or 
tbfl evil In human conduct. Thm the Hindoo law declares, that 
M With whatever disposition of mind n man shall perform, in this 
life, any net* religions or moral,, in a future body, endued with the 
same quality, ahull ho receive r^Lribuliou.” The disposition of 
miud is here re cognized as that which gives its moral character to 
the action, and ns, therefore, the principal object of reward* or 
punishment* This principle is fully recognized in their sacred 
hooks, as well as in the nnllnay conversation of all classes of the 
people, whether ignorant or learned. 

Again it is said, a A rational creature 1ms a reward, or punish- 
tacnl* for mental act* in Ilia mind, for verbal acta in his organs of 
speech, for cor partial ads in his bodily frame. For sinful act4 
mostly corporeal, a ns an shall assume after death,, a vegetable or 
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■mineral form ; for =mch acte mostly verbal,, the form of it hlnl or a 
bt-nst, for acts mostly mental, tha lowest of humcin conditions/* 
Mental sins, are thus elsmrly regarded, as out ailing on men 
degradation in a ftuturi* birth, llit not so [ow el degradation a* 
maita from mm, actually committed, through the inter root] on o f 
tins bodily organs. In both coses, however punishment in iho 
future state, is denounced, bnt of course in no rase T according to 
the Hindoo system, is punishment regarded^ either as eternal, or 
final, however groat St may be, and of however long duration* 
Kor arc the rewards of virtue, however eminent, either more 
permanent, or certain. ,A man may sink to the lowest hell T but 
oven there, he is not beyond the pale of salvation* for even in that 
miserable region, he may perform some virtuous act, on account of 
which, he may lie humediately released from punishment„ ami 
raised to heaven. Or ho may be derated to heavenly blessedness, 
on account of his virtues, aml r in an hour afterwards, ho hurled 
down to earth* or cmi to the gloomy regions of Tartarus, as 
a punishment for somi ain ? or iraportLnrnoe; committed by 1dm, on 
<• titering into Llic heavenly state. He is neither hopeless in hell, 
nor secure in heaven. His virtues may raise him ta a state of 
groat blessedness, bat noL to a state in which ho will be safu, either 
from falling into sin, or from suffering its punishment; nor can 
any amount of vice ever sink him into a state of absolute, or 
irretrievable misfortune. To him the yawning pit of lidl 
is not bottomless, and even when he feel* assured* that ho 
in sinking into it, his motto is still “ Nil 

The apathy of the Hindoos, in the prospect of death, not un¬ 
naturally arises from this peculiarity in their religions 5-entimentft. 
It certainly docs not arise from tlieir having unconsciousness of guilt, 
mr from their cithr r t not thin king of, or not believing in ± a stab' 
of future rewords and pun [aliments; but from tlieir really believing 
tliatp though heaven may be lost, for a time, by evil conducts in this 
present, but transitory life, it may yet be secured, by a return to 
better conduct, even in hell, Mann, indeed, Mja, ** On a com¬ 
parison between death and vice, the Teamed plHDOUllttf vice tbc 
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mon-i dreadful, since, after dtiutb, a vickitis mall sink- Into regions 
lower and lower,, while a ninii free fr^m wfiso readies Leaven but, 
thitri, tiie cons Laos admission of Hind akin, Unit a man may perform 
a virtuous notion oven in hell, on account oJ' which Itu may not oa'y 
wiip* from its miseries-, but immediately rise to Leaven, BOte^urily 
rieprivon death of part of his sting,, and disarm* hi 11 nf most of its 
terrors. If tie hope of being aide to repeat on a death-k J T not wn- 
frequentty, «vell among us, soothes the mind of an impenitent sin¬ 
ner, not i-ntirdy lost to moral reflection and enables \mn to go on 
f|aletly in hU oril wu yh t Low modi more would ho comfort 3iis mind, 
situ! calm Lis fears, if he believed that* even if he shuuld gi» Lo bell 
in consequence of leading a most wicked life t it would* all, be 

merely oce of thu vickvilmW of Ills eilslencu, and lliat he timid 
soon escape from it,, and reach heaven itself^ by porfonuin^ some 
virtuous, or devotional aot r evou in tho lowest regions of purditJoa, 

The tvl ili fi l L defect of the wholly JI i in too system of morality is to 
be found in this nniversally i*rrradtig principle, that '* om good 
or lion defitmyjt many bad actions or that the guilt of many him 
in neutralized by the in Slue nee of one v trine; and ihnt punish mens 
opiates offences, however great* even though the dhporfLioUp or 
livil iiKLliitj front which they originated* may remain liltchangi d, 
White* therefore, the evil disposition* or sinful pension, is moat 
fully recognised, as the real source nud canso of the ainfttl action; 
when the fault judnully comntitUd bus received Its due meed of 
punishmuni* the sinner may afterwards receive the reward of any 
virtuous notions which he may eli nssy time have performed though 
the vicious diaji(]dtlon, which led him to commit tho actual sin for 
which he was pnuUhed* may remain altogether unchanged, Even- 
virtue is to bo rewarded, and every sin li to be punished ; and tin- 
pndomittance of huppitiess or misery in Lis lot* during the long 
vyefe of birth e through which tie hm to pass, is alteady oil written 
*'Q the balance-sheet in the book of his destiny* in which nothing 
lhat has been vrilten by the linger of predestination ran ever he 
blotted out. 

It is not* therefore, in Urn want of discrimioailon between right 
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Mid wrong in mpocl to moral action*, Hint the Him duo i* generally 
dufbctiire, Tor thu mm-uni of moral know-judge possessed 3«v him in 
often very considerable; ami the distinctions between virtuoos and 
vicious actions, and even dispositions of mind, are by no means 
overlooked by him ; but g oo the contrary, are often very accurately 
drawn. Knt th- whole qywiem of palliatione, introduced by the Hi ll- 
doo eodos ...f la tv . and line mjIis: States :Kr moral obedient! *» pkmti- 
fn.lty supplied by a religion skilfully contrived to remove the 
hcnsc of guilt, without producing any change of disposition, or im¬ 
provement of oharacLor in the sinner, completely divest morality of 
a}] if* highest, and most influential sanctions. Tho Hindoo, in 
general, k mi much more ignorant of the principal points of moral 
duly- than the ordinary dieses of men in Europe, wbo are merely 
nominal Christians, hut not really under the power of divine truth ; 
hot then bis religion furnisher hirn with so many different ways of 
satisfying' iho d"mftnd« of c-onsmeaeo, trilhunt actually performing 
:-ucii dutien may he dit-L^rf-eahlo or diilicutt, that if becomes, in 
hk ey«, a matter of very little moment, whether be performs them 
or not. If, for Instance, it in not convenient for liitrt to ho strictly 
honest, a mu a! I gratuity to the Brahmans, when ho can aUord it, 
v. Ill hi.t Ids coo* clones perfectly at rest. Almost any oritufl may he 
atoned for in a similar manner. But, at the very worst, if ho 
should find, after death > that he h doomed to some state of unhap- 
piUPKA, Im tuay + even theft, be soon able to retrieve his c Eremin stances, 
by doing some action parltenlarly good, or by undergoing ft tempo¬ 
rary penalty, or practising some voluntary austerity, or ac-lf-denial. 

Thk doctrine is, therefore* admirably calculated to induct* apathy 
with respect to the world to come, It k certain that it destroys a 
great part of the raeuaJ miiuence of the many csefillent practical 
maxims, to be found, both in their sad red books, and every when 
mrfetii among the Hindoo people of all elapses. It in true, indeed,, 
that many passages arc to be found in their sacred books* in which 
both repr:ntiiaco T and the ahundoimieiit of tdns, Eire apokeu of as 
m-eonwy to novation; bat tL.-m are tjuitc neutralized by other 
niodofl of satisfying the council'nee more easily, Lting likewise cn- 
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joined, especially tlicit most popular method of removing guilt by 
some trilling offerings to tho godtf, or Brahman*. On thii enbjtrt 
Lite re are numerous passages similar to the following:— IJ By open 
can region, by repentance, by devotiou, and by reading the Scrip- 
tor^, a sinner may ho reloaded from hi* guilt, or by almsgiving, in 
of his inability to perform the other act* of religion. In pro- 
portion os n man who lias committed a sin t shall truly and volun¬ 
tarily bmifeHs it p no far he is disengaged From that offence, like a 
snake from his dough; and in proportion as hU heart sincerely 
bathos his evil deed, ao far shall hEs vital spirit be freed from the 
liunt of It. If he commit dn f and actually repent, that sin shall b* 
ft! moved from him, but if he merely say, * I will si a ihns no more/ 
he can only be relieved by an actual abstinent from guilt/* FTow- 
ever much, therefore, repentance, and even abstinence from gnIII, 
may be required, and also sorrow of heart for sin, still nlmagfring 
by itailf, though accompanied neither by sorrow nor repentance, 
will be sufficient to remove guilt. What m meant bore by alms¬ 
giving, is not relieving the poor and wretched, the widow and the 
fatherless, bnt feeding, and giving gifts to P the Brahmans, nnd. reli- 
g\vm devotees. The man who has the means and inclination to do 
this liberally, may freely indulge in any sin for which lie htu a 
liking, without being in tbe leas! disturbgd by coneiontbos qimlnm. 

The best moral precepts are, in this way $ easily made void and in¬ 
operative, by the principles and rites of religion, which are not 
brought in for the support of morality, bat to mitigate ita claims, 
fnnl indirectly, at least, to encourage the violation of its rules. 
Thus, in India, now, as it was in FnJoNtiu*, in the days of onr Lord, 
the beat prior Epics of a moral law, believed to be divine h are sab- 
verted by traditions, and mere ceremonial observances, introduced 
by the leaders of the people, aa easy substitutes for moral duties. 
Among the Hindoos, however, though the performance in all due 
ord&r of ceremonies of a religion* nature, h too often k apposed to 
supply the place of real morality, or to make up for thn neglect, or 
violation of its rules, the great superiority of moral principles to 
mure religions ritos is, nemthnlHA, very often and emphatically 
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The following specimen from the Dhurm Chaster* 
(i totj di&tinct oti this subject. “A wise man should constantly 
disclmrgt nil moral duties, though he perform net constantly tb* 
ceremonies oT religion, since he falls low, if while lie performs 
ceremonial riel* only, lie discharges not Ms moral duties/ 11 lint 
each m:i\im% however good in themselves, are too often found in¬ 
terwoven with what lh puerile and Buperuttikm*, and frequently also 
with points of ttb#tra«t» or mystical doctrine s, Of with philosophical 
^piu-aiatk-n* fiutiridj destructive of their moral influence. Tin y are 
aUo constantly com blued with sentiment* calculated to exalt the 
claim-; of tlm pries thood T and the importance of the if offices. These 
tlaim* are often mixed up with precepts and henfimrnts in them- 
s«Lfea good and useful—in the following passage :—*' Let not a 
man be proud of hi* rigorous devotion; ht- him not having naori- 
Jlced, utter a falsehood [■ let him not, though injured, insult a priest; 
imving made a donation let him never prod dm it. By falsehood 
the sitfiifleo becomes vain, by pride the merit of devotion h lost, by 
insulting priests life is diminished, and by proclaiming a largeaa, its 
fruit is destroyed* Were it not for the convenient palliatives in¬ 
troduced by thw doctrine of the transmigration of souls* according to 
which no *tate is final, ot hopeless, but even from the deepest hell a 
pa**agp still is open to the highest regions of celestial light; the di- 
dswtic maxims of Hinduism, often in themselves wise and good, might 
be expected to produce a beneficial influence on the minds of thu 
people P by whom tbey are regarded as divine ; and its dotiuneinlioiia 
diP pauialimenL in a fntnre staU T and iU promhea of heavenly bles- 
^eilutssp might bo expected r to have no smalt effect, in deterring men 
from victip and alluring Lhem to virtue. How distinct and good 
ii the following exhortation, “Let not a man be querulous oven 
though in pain; let him not injure another in deed o*~ in thfnujFttj 
let him not oven nttcr a word by which bis fallow creature may 
under nn easiness, since lhat will obstruct his own progress to future 
beatitude/* Tlio sentiment here m distinctly expressed in ixccllent, 
but the ehie f principle appealed to is selfishness % II is Lha great 
doctriiHi of Hinduism p that vice, alone abstracts the passage to 
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final blessedness * but then virtue and vice, are m >t on fre quentl y eon- 
founded with ceremonial purity, or with mere rrtnul undteanucss, 
irbidi no degr m of carefulness can at wars avoid; go that moral 
principles arc much weakened and obscured, by their being flOE- 
it&utly associated with endless and corn plicated external oh^r- 
vances; for nothing 1 so mnch tend* to undermine morality, and to 
lessen tho power of conscience* ns a religion which consists entirely 
in 11 (qt^T caT forms, and mystical rites. 

TWngli in the Hindoo books, the prospect of a future reward for 
rich teems actions la often moat vividly dc-picted, it is at other times 
involved in tbe mists, either of metaphysical intricacy, or of vognm 
and tripling nprcnJallonSn Hew simple seems the doctrine contained In 
the following words of Mann:—- J A man habitually virtuous, who ft 
offences have been expiated by devotion, is instantly conveyed after 
death, to the higher worId T with a radiant Form and u body of 
ethereal substance/’ At the first glance, this remarkuhlo passage 
wnnbl seem to touch almost tho some doctrine in rufyfvore to til a 
future state, as that revealed in tho Clir^lian Scriptures. But it is 
ncijeMfy to observe l hut* while reward* and punishments beyond 
this life are most distinctly announced* thero b nothing said about 
the permanence, or tho eternity of man's fntnro being, i-ltfier In 
happiness or in misery, even as it respite the sonl T while thcra h 
ao at Wien whatever to the resurrection of the body. Though the 
virtuosi sonl passes into n radiant body, that body is not promised 
to it r as an eternal habitation. It may be ejected from it iu mi 
boor. It ii Enid to l*e an ^ethereal body, 7 * but, though it may 
possibly last longer than its present tenemunl of cTny, there is no 
security mm for this, as it isoon may he changed for the form of 
tho moat loathsome rtptile, shoo Id its very faltibte, animating 
spirit, commit wme sin, or even mistake. The body In which the 
virtuous ionl aanonds to heaven, in no more immortal, than that In 
which It vtm Imprisoned cm earth. Its aubstnne-o is ethereal, hnt its 
form is co more destined to perpetuity, than that of any other form 
of matter, to he beheld among the ever shifting scenes of nature. 
The body, formerly tenanted by tho scnl of the virtuous man, ha* 
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In en 11 left "ft the gro UDl1 , like a tog at a lamp of day," wiili which, 
in fa l lire, ho to to have no more concern; and even the Will inn t 
bmly, arrayed in which he is tc. ascend to a higher world, U doomed, 
after a tiiue T to be left lit? Uio former. The seal to thus destined 
to no state of permanent blessedness, till having passed through 
count less vicissitudes, ill almost every possible form of rentient 
being, it is dually absorbed and lost in the divine oouwiouswM. 
Tho highest form of salvation known to llindutom, is. absorption 
into the divine essence, or what is tantamoUBl to individual annihi¬ 
lation, os tile soul will then cea*o to have any conselotisooBs of 
imHvitlnnl 

Lntnjleating; virtues, the Hindoo moralist* &wM fi>BatiiuUy + 
not merely, ns many of the Greek* and Romaus did, on tho benefit* 
to he obtained from virtue as conduct in this life, hut on the great 
and certain rewards, in tlm world to come. The great doctrine of a 
fntnrr- state, is, therefore, used very extensively for its most import¬ 
ant object, that of giving weight, and authority, to morel law*. 
The doctrine is, however, necessarily shorn of moat of its power 
over tlie hearts, and eunemeneee of men, by thB dogma of the trans¬ 
migration of souls, with which it is connected, tad which allays the 
ft.ora and anxieties of the sinner, by giving quite a temporary 
character to every state, whether of happiness or misery, to which 
mau can possibly ho liable. A stale of retribution, after death, is 
exported, but, in general, the length of its duration is not such as 
■eriensty to appal the sinner, or even to deprive him of the hope of 
altogether escaping everything like severe punishment, aa he may 
easily mate up for his delinquency, in some way convenient to him¬ 
self, or at toast not beyond bis power, so that his punish meat may, 
perhaps, after all. be turned into a reward. 

Still, however, tli» language used in reference to intttre retrifeu- 
tieu to often striking and powerful, and flunk a* would «•« calcu¬ 
lated to (ill the guilty conscience with serious alarm; and that it 
^mrtuucs has this effect, there can be little doubt. Taka the fol¬ 
lowing passage a* an example" Even here below, an unjust man 
attain* „o felicity, nor lie whose wealth proceed* from giving false 
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evidence, nrjr he uho constantly lakes dt-light in nuselm-f, Though 
opprfBised by pcuitry, La conflcquenre of hta righteous danliug*, lot 
him never givc Li-, mind to nnrightoooiww*^ tV he bid, y observe 1 
the P|m L dy overthrow of iniquitous and sinful men. Iniquity com- 
milted in ibis world, products uut Fruit immediuUly, bat like the 
i nrlL, in due season; and, advancing by little and little, it erndi- 
the man who commits it. Yes, iniquity* ones iriunmitted, fnlla 
not ef producing fruit to him who wrought It., if not in his own 
peri* fu, vet in his soia'a^ if not in bln ^-n's, in his grandson V. I(e 
grows rich for a white* through unrighteousness; then In bi-holds 
good things then it is that he overcomes his foca; but he parishes 
at length from his whole root upwards,' Jt Several puivagg* rtry 
Isko iTiih are to he found in the Old Tislamellt Scriptures; such gg 
Fi. luriL 3a ( u [ have aeon the wiche^l in gr^at power, spreading 
Inmselt like a green buy tree; jot he passed away, and lo, lie was 
not] yea, T sought him, bnt he could not he found - + * Id the nsser- 
li"ti nLho that, a man who may escape punUhiueut in Isis own 
person, while it may d> strand on Mu ions or even gran ikons, an 
assertion very often mado in Hindoo bob, there is w n inurk&hle 
colnridenre, with the striking declaration contained in the deoa- 
logrie, and often alJaded lo in other paru of soriptnfn,^* That God 
visits the iniquities of the father* apem the children* even to tbitr 
third and fourth general i on s. 5t The principle com aimed in such 
passages pervade* the Hindoo Shruders, and haa no doubt been more 
or hm recognised in every age, muco the patriarchal times, ji 
bably having Leeu derived from tbe earliest revelations ; nnd 
certain!} i* m strict accordance with llit usual cortr-H- of divine 
providence B whatever dilGoulties, it may he supposed to involve. 

Tlie doctrine of pmushineDt after death* is very often brought 
forward In the Hindoo Shusters, in order lo impress on king:-* and 
other niW the nocessiiy of practising justice an.| abstaining 
from oppression; especially a* they are not m naaQy reached by 
puniEhmom in tin* life; though tin- latter is idea often threatened 
in ihe shape of war, rc^Uian or tspLiklon from their office, or 
tkraii^ + It is dwhied, that Ef Vn^t panrshiutnt (by a king or 
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jutJirr ;* destroys repytiiton during li:V. ■ ii. 1 fi urn after death. [t 
even obstruct* in the nest life, lht path to heavon; unjust pirn [ah- 
rnexii, therefore, let the king 1 avoid,”— fs * A king who so dirts 
punishment upon ihosu who dosorfo it mot T uud who indicts uo 
punishment on those who deserve it, brings in fumy on Mffifulf 
while tie lives, and Ehnll sink, when bo dies, to a region of 
torment,” 

With respect to punishment in the future state for deeds done 
in the body, ooibing coaid he more distinct tlum the following 
pUttagQ in reference to the duties of king* i — u Bu it known, that a 
mouarcb, who pays tio regard to the scriptures, who denies a future 
state, who act* with r&pacity, who protects not his people, yet 
■wnllov.t np the ir possessions* will sink low indeed a Tier death,” 
Hero we may observe, that, not only an in justice and oppression 
dcnaunied ns sinfu! T hut that the Source of thorn U doe lured to be 
disregard of the script urea, and a disbelief in a future stnLm 
Justice is to have its reward after death, and hence it is said to 
be the true friend that follows man into the onset-u world. whiTe 
the separation of the sonl from the body, extioguMhes all earthly 
friendships, and dissolves nil the connexions formed in this life, 
bowtswr close and eudeuitig. 

The *o verity of the punfcli meats a Tier death, constantly threat¬ 
ened by tho Hindoo script arcs* m following, with certainty, the 
win* committed in this lifi^ ia so very great that they would he 
trnly appaling, were it not that In no case is the Hindoo Ml *m- 
tirely without some loop-hole or other, through which he may 
escapff. 1 1 Mwever much the Shasters may insist on the absolute cer¬ 
tainly uf future retribution, that retribution w, niter all, in every 
given or suppoficuhlo still hypothetical. One good act, at all 
events, may be found to over-haknta a numlier of bad ones, if not 
of all Hi fit the nmn may have committed* either in this or in many 
former birth*; otherwise there is much in the ihrcutaulngEof punUh- 
luent u> < Marion alarm to the Irauigreifcor of the divine laws, 
11 The following, say^ Baun^ are to be the puiitBliments of men who 
indulge iu forbidden pleasures 4 Multifarious tortures await 
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them ; iliey shall be mangled by ravena and owls, tliey shall 
swallow takes boiling hotj s-lia.ll walk over inthnut'd Hands, and 
o1iq. 11 f^Ejl Use pangs of kine baked like tllo vessels of a potter; 
thov nSrnll assume the fr^rsaa of beasts tontinnaily miserable, und 
BniSbr alternate afflictions from extra tttltiea af cold and of I^at r snr- 
founded with terror* of various kinds. Mora than on so shall they 
lie ift different womb*, and, after agonising births, be condemned to 
^in-re captivity* and to servile ntiondjinoe on ereatura* like tbem- 
selv^a; then shall follow aepamtianB from kindred and friends; 
forced residence with Use wicked; painful galas and rnmmis losses 
of wealth ; friendships hardly acquired, and at lentils diaugod into 
enmities; old ago witlsont resource; diseniws attended with anguish; 
pains of innamembk sorts; and, lastly, unconquerable death!" 
But terrific as ibis catalogue of future woes may sc cm, the same pal¬ 
liation, tEj which we have alluded, still very opportunely com«3B in, to 
the relief of the doomed sooner* and disarms hU mind of any very 
serious tr-mor from tush a wTal thrcalcuiugs, None of them hirti 
reference to a state of being which h lo be final or eternal* An 
evofl listing state of either sorrow or joy il ns^known to the creed ot 
the Hindoo. All these evil* may be eae&pgd^Gr at all events their 
daralien short sned, by siomu resolute art of virtue, or of devotion, 
performed in the folate world itself* to which, there fore, repentanco 
and amendment may ho *afely d^fcrrEid It will bo time eoonjib to 
contrive,, or pul into practice, the means of escaping from he11 p 
when once he finds himself there. To trouble himfiidf veiy much 
ahont it now, would 1 ►£« irktiomo, and perhaps fruille&iir Thus the 
Hindoo* if he really believes in bis own Sffltifn of doctrines, has his 
fears respecting Ills statu in Pm future world compcs^-L whatever 
may have bean Mf sin*, not merely by tlse mu vim, that u as long 1 as 
thsfe is life there is hope, 11 but also by one even still more agreeable 
in the spirit of procrastination—that Li Thm is hupt a'ru in I£-:U ' r 
XVhnlever, therefore* may he the immlior of good moral maxima 
1 1 l tllo Xilmlyo «Lcrs:tl books, and whatever may he the threatening 
of puliislitueut so often denonneed against iln* of almost every kind : 
it tn imposiMe*us long as human nature CDirtiupcs as it is—and re- 
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mains ntilnlkcDecd by divine [H>wcr P tbnt jib j thing like pure prac¬ 
tical morality, should spring from nlc% however gm*d and niu-jrap- 
tiennfak', while th * transmigration or somls, and their ultimate Wh- 
sorption into iW define <ja*snce, const Utile the has'Li of the popular 
creed* Loth of the learned and the ignorant; and while an attentive 
performance of mere external rites, h supposed to be a substitute for 
itinrol duties, or an atonement for ayakniatically practised vices, of 
the most aggravated nature. 

Tbi^ moral evil arising from the most fiftawJflftfi cEremonioa* ami 
bkdatrona rites of every dkuription, pracli&*d in honour of tnuigi- 
nary beio^ T who are, thomselves, described asmohair-.m=.ly wicked, 
cannot possibly be stemmed, by a number uf good precepts and 
maxims, however current they may be t either id Uw book?, read by 
the kw* or in llie daily convomtbn of the many. Idolatry itaelf, 
]3 often repudiated In India, ns it lias frm[tiontIy heec in other dvi- 
Ifoud but stifl it has fatten 6?ery where practised, in doB- 

anee of the cnnKtDtaitty, and powerfully repented protest tlie 
and wisest of the community. In a great variety of plam in the 
Bhastens, it is acknowledged to be nf no use, and in some parages it 
is even denounced is ainfnt. Thn* in one of them it h said, 14 AIL 
those ignorant persona, who regard ns God, an i m ago oif earth, 
nn'tal, stone, or w«od + subject themselves to bodily trii^ry, and can 
never obtain final ddiraramu” that i*, (salvation. In tho Ehngwiit 
(Sjto, a book of thu highest authority among the Hindoos, n* con- 
loaning a iyatom of doctrine ascribed to tin gad Krkhna r it L» snld r 
LI1 lie who worship* matter, becomes matter himself"—meaning that 
he becomes a drgraded, stupid being* unable to form intelligent con- 
topti^ns of aity thing true or spiritual. 

Ent however ciach mdolatry may ho denounced as erroneous, 
and even p#mininn% it in always, to tlit people, a pleasant sntmti- 
tntc for the performance of moral duties* often much more difficult 
than mere external rites, attention to which is generally a mere holy- 
day amusement, not nnfraqneitly combined even with the fre* in¬ 
dulgence of gro&s seuBunUtv. It k not, therefore, in general, chosen 
by the people of such a conn try a* India, because nothing better is 
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knon* m. or has c-yer been heard of, hut in preference to FcutinujiH 
and pracfiQBH* genera tly rugardod by all sensible mtli. even amongst 
thcmadlves* n& in every aspect, more rational niid ll^fs]. 

Tlid very refinement:* by which indolatry is oftrji iu 

India* clearly show, that by many tf tlm people ill unreason olde¬ 
ned ia strongly felt 7 while the universal adi&Lsion, that it is the 
corruption of an ancient and purer fuELk, leaves the great body of 
the better informed classes of Hindoos, in respect to idolatry, as well 
ns morality, in a state, generally, of serious responsibility. The 
nature and extent of the moral aceonnt-ablene^s in which a people 
thus silmltod may be involved! must form a subject of deep interest, 
and L r Ei-iit difficulty, It ia not, howev-r, ft Hnh}eei rl i a t we ahull 
|,n to dihfttsis, unless in u goto-r. ! way. But from fbo amount 
r,f moral knowled^o possessed, as we have fbown by the Hindoos, 
ami also from their constant recognition of Llie existence and nttri- 
bulea of Hod, acting, in one fi-rni or anolbor* ua the supreme Judge, 
ii wEH be evident that, the Eindooil cannot, a* n people, whatever 
may bo tlie stain of individuals among them, be regarded as oil tier 
destitute of the means, or of |ho ability to judge of moral right or 
wrong, in all essential jtartioulois; and that even a targn portion 
of them Is ready to admit, that while, to a great extant. 64 they 
knew their Lord's will* they do it not.” 

There is, we have seen, a gnat probability* that the principal 
- i of morality f enrreaL iu Tad in, are* partly at least, actually of 
divine origin, being derived from tin- early patriarchal revelations* 
preserved by tradition, and embodied ultimate]y in the more com* 
plicated systems of the Hindoo sages. Be this as- it may, llieso 
moral rub’s are believed hy the people La bt really the dictates of di- 
vim ■ inspiration, and therefore of supreme obligation. Their violation, 
therefore, in fully acknowledged to be the violation of a diviuu [aw, 
which they am morally bound to observe. The idf a of moral ar- 
fonintabltjm.ss la* thereforu, very distinctly admitted by the Hiuduos 
LhemsaJiv^fi* unless by a comparatively small utiiuhir of tham, whose 
minds have become my stifled, or bewildered, by nUlm^ or panthe- 
j alien! apt l* illations But even by !h*iu p while it may la* professedly 
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dink-d, H is, pnwtleaHy, fully adrrnttid T and acted npc-u, in all the 
real transaction* of life, aud in nil lheir intercourse with society. 

Whatever, therefore* may bv the diffioultiea connected with 
ifte subject of the moral mpon Ability of the heathen, when viowed 
with rufercnce to mure savage tribes, who have neither laws, 
record^ nor codes of moral principles* or nj: l t i tib^ ; and who liave 
neither public teachers, nor definite social institution^! unless of 
the most imperfect hind ; there does not Jjfiain to be any more 
dillknUy about it ia reference to the Hindoos, some few individual, 
or &oppo*f>jible p cases being left out of the ijuestion, than there Is 
renptifting the moral accountable!^ ha of the great mass of the 
European population. As far a* the belief of the gospid, or 
conformitv 1 to the higher rules of Christianity,, is concerned, they 
ran only bo responsible, to the extent to which the knowledge of 
them baa come within their reach. They could not have either 
be tiered, or mbtyed, what was never brought before them. Onr 
Saviour says with respect to the Jews, |J If I had not come and 
spoken unto thom, they had net had ?dn, but nou 1 they have no 
el oak for their sin. 51 Their responsibility was proportioned to 
their tui'ana of knowledge: and indi r we presume., must be the case 
with all men. AH must at least bo responsible fur the proper use 
of what they know, of the divine rales tor human comlnet, 1)& it 
lunch or little* and rauat be held ;us bound to render obedient fcft 
direcL injunct ions, which they themselves profess to belts vd have 
been given, for the guidance of their conduct, by Oo4 himself. 
Every no-rut rule* enjoined by wbai they regard and acknowledge 
as divine authority, U to them binding on the conscience* and evory 
confessed disobedience of slach, l* ft confession of guilt, and is 
always *0 regarded, even among the heathen themsulveil; hence it 
generally leads to the performance of religions rites* in order to 
obtain forgiveness, and h thus distinctly associated with an admis¬ 
sion of sinfulness, or at least rf error. 

A people, who, like the Hindoos* fully admit the emten&fl of 
divine moral laws against murder, manslaughter, adultery p furnl- 
ration* falsehood in all its forms, malice, hot red, anger* oppression, 
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injustice, all c-f which, as w&11 as almost fivcry oilier ria denounced 
iu our own Rtriptom, ft* well as ilia dUpuBitioiu wMA ^ birtb 
to tbcm ? are- regarded as punishable both m this Itlo and beyond 
death; while m the ollmr band tlity believe that promises of 
present rmd fu ture reward* are given, to ben e rol e lie >' T chastity, 
conjugal fidelity and affection, obedience to parents, tmthfulnc*% 
gratitude, trual worthiness* ti-mpuranae, justice, forlrtttranoe, for¬ 
giveness of injnri*ft t contentment, generosity t protection of the 
Treat, devotion. &c ; snob a people, we say* cannot surely be in a 
state wlik-h absolve* them from moral res]Nmaibility iu the sagM of 
the supreme Jadge* who will, doubtless, judge them by bu taw of 
Tfhidi they were necessarily ignorant, but according to that which, 
jn whatever form it appear, is still accessible to them, 

Eut, however numerous may be the excellent rule* ami precepts 
cn utilised in the Hindoo hoots, and well known among tbe people, 
ilitj morality of India must mtieraurUj be but a frail structure, 
while on tbe one band it La so completely undermined bv si in tract 
speculations, and luu it* defects on the other Imnd, so very unsatis¬ 
factorily supplied, by tbe easy and popular substitute* of super- 
fttitimui ceiTmonial rites*—pilgrimage*, and ablation*- In bis ub- 
Heutml nature n God is too abstract a conception to have any 
influence on the character of man. He has nothing to do with the 
affairs of mortals. Tim ideas cf the common, or derived tickle*, are 
grogs and revolting, and exhibit them more as the pattern* ui vice 
than the rowarders of virtue. Religion and virtne, therefore, in¬ 
stead of being naturally and inseparably allied, have become almost 
antagonistic. While the philosophical notions formed vl God* are 
abstract and subtile, and entirely dissociate him from all concern 
either in the creation, or the government of the universe; tbe moan aud 
degrading vitwaof him* formal by the ordinary classes of the people, 
through the median] of Lbe gross polytheist]e absurdities of ibe emu- 
mou mythological SbaitfTB, reduce the deity, in one form or another, 
to he almost an object of contempt. As it respect* moral character, 
mo?t of the mythological forms of the deity, ore such as an inrally 
teuil to give rWfft to vices of the wont hinds, by exhibiting thorn as 
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constantly practised by tils gods tltamBclica* Tin it example in 

very randy sncli as to encourage virtue. 

Som+i of the gmls are, iod^ttl r frequently tcp»BeniiHl an giving 
very good advice, or d d 1 vering excellent precepts to mflrtaU, Lai 
iLs ufli-a violating thorn by their own com!net; mid the pernicious ef- 
facin of tbii nu tic popular mind, cannot possibly be effaced by the 
cum mo a dogma of Hiudnism,, that the gads ctiuuol sin, because they 
mo not r like mtn T subject to la nr, but may do jib they please; not 
yet by auy cold tcRsons on morality r nr by virtuous maxims, how¬ 
ever forcibly expr^Mid. Neither gmh nor man can teach morality 
with efft-dj tinluas they rigidly practise It* rule*. Hence it is, Unit, 
while tUn knowledge of morality, and th r general acknowledge me til 
of lb* truths and propriety of its roles* are common unions all 
c hi mob of the Hindoos; *o tbnt it is ijuite impossible that they 
should be regarded» as really ignorant of what in good In itself, 
and morally 111 L(* bg done, or of what ought to he avoided as sinful; 
the general t'flhct, both of their philosophical routi incuts, and of 
their popular anporstitions^ is the most pernicious that can wnll be 
conceived* by ranking It ultimately a matter of comparatively Httln 
muffin ni, whether a man pursue a vitimm* or a vicious course. 
Then* h nn want of rules for distinguishing right from wrong* many 
of which are T for practical purposes, sufficiently definite ■ but the 
motives proton tt-d iuv generally of a eccomlary character, and by 
far too feeble in their nature* to have any com naan ding influence, 
when brought to act against deep rooted human passions, or oyon 
strongly felt temporary into rests. 

In short, the Hindoos are able econgh, to know the right, but 
Hi era la nothing in their creed, or general nyntem of opinions, intli- 
cicntly powerful to deter them from dioraiug the wrong; and, unless 
where there is a strong natural tendency to abstract sentimental Ism,, 
sufficient, to produce religions mysticism, which m exceedingly 
conn no ti among the Hindoos* they very often give themselves np 
entirely to the government of Lira appetites, and passions, casting 
tiff all regard to the principles and maxima of morality, unless in eo 
far sis they may he constrained to observe them, from a prudent 
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regard to self-interest, and tho fear of temporal disgrace, or social 
degradation, than winch nothing can possibly act more powerfully 
on the Hindoo mind * which clings to its social relationships with a 
tenacity r not eaaily conceived of by us whose habit* are less 
indelible- 

SclMovc is, indeed, fully admitted to be the only powerful 
motive from which men act. or can be expected to act hens below, 
thon^h a sometime even higher motives are represented Oft attain- 
able. 11 Whatever" says the Dhfirmn Bbaftter, ss a man |H?rform*, it is 
wron^lit from the desire of a reward:— 111 And when h* rises so 
high as to be aide to act without any view to the fruit of his 
actions, he would attain the state of the immortals/* Tims, while 
the desire of a reward p « supposed to ho the principal, and general 
motive, from which good actions proceed, it Ls atili regarded as 
possible for man to rise higher than thb state of selfishness; bul in 
^neb a ho would ascend above humanity, and partake of t\w. 
3 ame nature with the gods, who, though they may often laconic 
incarnate, are not doomed to the constant iran^Enigratioiia from 
body to body, to which the human son! is subject, 

Some have spoken of the Hindoos as having no f*«i*ctenee what¬ 
ever, so that what the apostle Pan! say* of the heathen general ly, 

_« their eomtctipice also bearing them witness* and their thoagTitn 

ih& mestnwhile aMfttiug* or else ox-etudug one another/' lias no 
application to thn Hindoos. This seems lo me a complete absur¬ 
dity for wbut. after nil* is confidence, but the discrimination of the 
understanding, between juptious anti Rlutes of mind, as either 
morally right, or morally wrong? However much the undcratand- 
ingti of the Hindoo* may be darkened, their minds bewildefed s or 
thur feelings blunted, that their remorse for evil deeds may not 
be great, they have still, undoubtedly, the power of forming an 
opinion, on everythioq essentially good or evil in their own con¬ 
duct, or in that of others, that, in general, will be found not far 
from the troth. The constant appeal which they make to God, ns 
ir the searcher of (warts/ 1 to bear witness, either to their artiaii* T or 
motives* is sufficient to attest the existence of a eonKrimwe within 
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them, In India one daily hears anvil phrases as the following, 
mturcd with great rttimisifssa : — “ Gosl knows what is in my 
henrt ;"*■ —- l speak in the pwoiifio of God f’— li God uiamiues my 
heart;'*— 11 God 13 my witness +( God wilt tuko on account of my 
deeds-* 1 — 111 God sees me and my notions." Such expressions may be t 
aud no doubt nri, often used very thoughtlessly \ and even when the 
rondncl c^uciuclngly declares,. that there is no deep, nor abiding 
coheirlion of their truth or impidatlre; but sfHi they distinctly 
i liu icale the gtmeraL recognition of the great fact T that " God 
tcarches the J marls and tries the reins of thu children of menand 
that every thing 11 is naked and open to the eyes of him with whom 
Vi‘ have to do/ 1 Where inch sentiment* are undtmhtingly received,, 
and generally acknowledged* there inn^L be a eonacioncti of the 
moral good., or evil in actions, however Imperfectly tin it tenon 

may Tki 1 ■ LitEgbtoned, or however much ils itiflintuce may bo de¬ 
stroyed* and its sensitive [Less impaired* by ds?etriiml errors* corrupt¬ 
ing si^oeiatlous, and snporstdiotis delnsOoiis, 

The very fact tlial they m%k t by so many difficult uud expensive 
inodes, to obtain deliverance tVnrn the burden of, and penally due to 
Bin, or to be cleansed from its pollution, demonstrates the prastben 
uf a caiwcItiJCfl) or what amounts to Llic same thing, a c utMiiouanw 
of iinilL. Ou one occasion when tanking on a vul uwUitudii eol- 
Jc'i;U-d from nil parts of the country, to bathe for ndijjrimm pnrpowca 
At thu junction of thu Gauges and Jumna, min Mating oJ iouie hun- 
drudss of ihoii’ianda of Hindoos* 1 was conversing with a Brahman 
about the reason which induced so many to come there* even from 
distant provinces* said lir, IJ they all know that Lhoy ar« a tu¬ 

ners, el tie they would never come here to bathe in tho Ggragas* 1 * 

As m rapture certain acta are called works of dark*10*4, m in 
the Hindoo Shnsters, actions and qua titles are similarly eland JW, 
In the definition given by the great Hindoo lawgiver, of work.* of 
dorknc^ them is a distinct recognition of the power of conmaifnefr; 
•every net ri> b« *iay&, hqlng a work of darkness \ ■* which a man Ia 
ashiungd of having done, of doing, or of going to doj 1 As every 
man hi ready to confer, that in Ihe course id hla Eft, he has do no 
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many atitli tilings, or at least fed* convinced that U lm* dam* 

„]any things, of which lie it* wfcluo himself secretly nlgmcd; 
whether ur not bo may apply to this feeling any wonl. or name, 
equiralrntto our «rJ he at nnj rite has the thing meant 

1, v it — ITia conscience bearing tt i 1 n• = t r and bin thought? the mf.an- 
while, accusing or else excusing urns another.’ 

Snob a conscience may, among very rude tribes, ba so very im¬ 
perfectly developed, in their isolated and savage state, before they 
receive impress ion * from more civilized society, that it may scarcely 
atom to exist; hut the Hindoos, ns a people, do not come under any 
vjeli description. They have always been n ririU**d pe**p!o, and 
there is every evident) that, in the earliest ages- of the wo rid, they 
wore in clast* contact, and intercourse, with the nations Inhabiting 
the primeval seats of mankind, where the patriarchal- religion 
longest maintained its ground, amt where its i^Uhitiuns mingled 
most with the forms ami easterns of society, handed down by tra¬ 
dition, The principal races of central Asia. from whom the Hin¬ 
doos wo descended, and with wlumi they have always hcen Con¬ 
nected, were the ruling nations of most of the ancient world, ns well 
a, the ancestors of all the great dominant Voces of modern limes. 
Those nations were all, for many ages, in close contact with each 
other, speaking merely dialect*) of th same great original Inn gunge, 
from which nearly all the languages or Europe, Tarsia, and India, 
have sprung, as from one great primordial root, Their mytholo¬ 
gies, though gradually diverging widely from eaeh other, all exhibit 
many traces of identity of origin, at least in their more aucimt 
dements, while nf all notions left without any immediate divine reve¬ 
lation, they havi preserved, most distinctly, many laws and moral 
rules of patriarchal, and probably even of diviue ori/in, though 
greatly overlaid by fabulous traditions, and vitiated by rain phi la- 
Fophiral cperaUtlimi. Though th*so laws in India have received a 
peculiar development, there is reason to believe that they are not 
all the result of mere human sagacity, acting independently*of till 
the elements of a wyalem of mural institutes originally divine, 

W v have no evidence. Indeed, of any nation making progress m 
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moral knowledge, without ike aid of divine revelation, though* Ilka 
the Hindoos* men have reasoned on what they know, or 1 nullified, 
mid formed it hi to systems adapted to their national taste. TTenoe 
tin! earlitat iij-»lunw are the simplest and purist T and whatever ad- 
v ante meat nations to ay have made in physical stii lire, in general 
refine meat, or in philosophy, and in literary taste, they Till vo mud ip 
no progress in mu rat knowledge, ualeus where moral systems ami 
maxima have bton imported from other nations, as was the rase in 
Gre-eea and Rue no. The Grcoks derived tinTr rafious systems of 
philosophy and morala from ttiu Eis^t, though they hud the merit of 
dressing them in now fmd mure atimatire forms; while the Homans* 
originally a rnde T warlike people, fere [red their knowledge cliiefltj' 
from the Grofik% and the oilier nation* whom they subdual, in 
India, on the other hand, there ha* buna no uvide:nee of the impor- 
tiLiloD, either of 10'lividaul rales* or of systems of moral*, at least 
during the liLslorL-erbl period ; hut there Inis been much evidence oF 
rctrogroMim Whatever may Tko the sonreo of moral preempts, in 
that country, neither the knowledge, nor tiie practice of them, 
would rteom to W progressive, and the ingenuity of the teacher* has 
always been more or less employed “ to darken wisdom by words 
without knowledge,*’ and by a perverse casuistry, to sap Llie foun- 
dal inn* of alt virtue. 

The mind of mao is strongly d bind bed to give n favourable 
practical reception to in oral truth. Essentially deprived jtsolf, it 
naturally make* choice of 11 darkness rather than light." Dark¬ 
ness, when U is wilfully preferred, becomes darker si ill; and when 
Lite houl that chose it* wanders in il for a flaw, it loiwfl the power of 
p* retiring the light, should ii, at nuy time, be brought into contact 
with it. ‘Without divine revelation* to bring that light anew to 
Invar on the mind T all perception of its original rayi gradually di¬ 
minishes i and though here und there a feeble glimmering may 
pierce the gloom, and more I y render Use u dark ness visible," h f* 
utterly t tin u ft deal tn guide the lost wanderer to the true knowledge 
of God, and of his moral law, or to give him any power to obey 
what h still remombural of divine rules, the faint traces of which 
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ure pi not entlral^f ffon: Ttirm^li nun is homi 

to Wivyb all iluit God Ima nveaM t *t* as to dbf all iliat 
rftmmntulM, he is relnitnnt to belike, wlsat he does not wish to obey, 
and hence whatever portions of the divine la* ore not ***»» 
Lo him. he willingly forgets, au.1 as willingly supplies their ? lnce 
with superstitions inventions, or quibbles of huouin and bWJl “ ,e 
■‘he does not wish to retain Go* in his knowledge, Gorl jrfirM him 
np to a reprobate mini." Thus, preferring falsehood to truth, 
nations, as well a* individuals, may at last believe their own lie 
But &tiE thf great essential truths of morality cannot be oUilrmtcd 
from the minds of great l^ies of men, nor erased from their na¬ 
tional mMimnietita, legal institute or literature, where they remain 
distinctly recorded as a testimony oguut them, or even as a law, 
by which, with all justice, they may at last be tried. 


CONCLUSION 
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of -vastly iNr&H&erD KXBBTioi?e rom its E,v±rfGExizATios. 

State sib of opinion so undent ami id complicated as these referred 
to in Urn precediiiy; tintpiers, it U obvious cannot be tasilr nor 
(speedily Draft am cd, Nor if it an easy task to remnvo irapeili- 
im'nfo, so ns to allow of purer principles being brought fully and 
fliri citlj to hear, with all their natural unergy + on the minds of the 
v&M multi mdcE composing the population of a country so largo as 
India, by whom such varied ami subtle philosophical and religious 
sent]manta bare been *o long revoked and cherished a* a legacy 
handed down to them from their ancestors* who Iked ill tin re mo to 
ages of antiquity. The strange commingling of good nnd -evil in 
Hinduism—the interweaving of trntli with falsehood—the combina¬ 
tion of aliAtruH systems of trail set 1 ndantaJ philosophy with the wild 
ami monstrous fictions of all almost bottudk*& ptmlical mythology* 
gir-' lo it, in its count I ess and &Unuat ever^Tarying forme* the | tower 
of adapting itself to the mental peculiarities of ntmoat every imltir 
of men—from ihahs possessed of the highest reasoning lowers and 
finest setisihilitioa* down to those marked by tbe greatest obtuseness 
or □uLliiuklng stolidity. It gives the fullest scope to tiia inont 
speculative and rEslle&a intellects, by its iuDumorahle ntetlphynical 
refinements; while, at the same lime, in its endless round of mere 

ceremonial rile« T public festivaU, and gnM rarnnl ordinance.*, t'* \ 

supplies nil that is required gratify the most depraved mte T and 
to Ml into the most unthinking security tbe mu1utinks t whoso asiuds 
are too earthly nnd sensual to bo iulorustwl greatly by anything 
above the mere objects of their own pass! uni* and appetites. 

\\ .lu-n Llie action of such a system has been continued on the 

im i nLii3 t and uncial character of a people, for tlmu^amhs of 
years* its impress must have become neit to indelfEde. Thti 
tmnsition, otbu in an individual, from such a sUite as that j si - 
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fluted by the doctrines and social institutions of Hinduism, to one 
&q entirety different, as that winch pure Christianity is calculated 
to establish, must always bo extremely difficult; and in a eom- 
mUDity it must be necessarily slow and subject to many coutttPTfli't- 
iii-r indngHce -5 and frequent reactJotia. The development of entirely 
new principle a nnd hubElR, in a larges community,, never Lukes place 
rapidly, wiUaa when ^subjected to inoat powerful uni active externa! 
laluBuras; and even then not without many retxogaih movements, 
and violent struggles between the old and iho new- tin? true and 
the Mm, There b no absurdity so grmut as not to have most 
zualoiia defend ecS} especially when that absurdity in supposed by 
Lhif maiami of mankind, to have been sanctioned by thu wisdom of 
their ancestors, though, whether their ancestors were really wise or 
ignorant, learned or rude, they seldom stop to enquire. Do I ore ii 
general change of HnlimeuU, in nny very 3nrgo + and long eatnb- 
liahed community, takt:* place, an under current of now santimeuls 
requires ofti-n to hare Eel in for a long time* and Eo have acquire d 
a ooitaiilerablu degree of Htrongth and monitiotuiu. Do fort It can 
fvon he distinctly obEfem d, or its real force recogisi^id, a t * ifting 
on ihe still surface of a Gochtl syitem, of ^uch breadLh and depth, its 
that of India, its actual progress mmt have great. Small 

communities are often found to bo i-usfly revol qL ionized,, hut nuch is 
not the e6Mo with great Inert. "masses of men accustomed to liurctli- 
tury opinions, and national irmE tuitions, both rellpoiis aud civil h the 
growth of many centuries, find associated with nil their historical 
rBcollteliuus, national mtiuunigma t pride, and poetry. 

Bub though the masses of Indian society are morn inurt ihnn 
tluwto of most olher count fie*, they are by no means iirnnfivcahIe B 
und within the Iasi fuw yt'nrs f various symptoms of cou-dderabb 
social changes h&vp hi-gun to appear. Apart from Lhu direct, and 
Increased meukatfon of the doctrines of Cli ristlanity, tiltin' ore now 
many influence* in auttro operation* in India, calculated to produce 
it change on ihe current sentiments and habits of Ua people. Com¬ 
pared to Lbu idbur agencies that are rapidly undermining the popu¬ 
lar treed, Lht amount of direct lukiiouary agency in but Email. 
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Fiance the- niiffibiro, who are, either openly or SEcretly* re pml in tin g 
the papular creed, and the common supci-htilicnn of tlis country 
it re far greater than those whuj either in name or reality, are to be 
found embracing Uhristijuilty* Compared with the spread of wep- 
lldsm, the spread of real faith is slow, as the process of limit nam¬ 
ing Hinduism, ho q been carried on by a fur more powerful 
instrumentality, limn hiM ever been employ td for the build tog up ®f 
the €lmrch of Christ, In tlio nature of tilings this could not well 
be avoided- hut the greatest care requires to be taken, Etsfc we 
sboiiliL ho found to have been only tl architects of min.” Tim 
more destruction of Hinduism i* notour objfrot; thorgh even that 
i* dt^i ruble, in order to emancipate the human mind from nno of Ibu 
mo«l powerful systems of spiritual bond ago F by which it has over 
Loon enslaved. Our pursue is to Introduce in its place Lite truth 
of God—One pure gospel of Christ—by which aluiie the mmiIh- of men 
can ho ilidli'ereil from spiritual thraldom* and brought into the 
*■ liberty where.with Christ make* lik paqdi free 1 ," so that they 
rnay 1 m prepared, by a eumph-u- moral transformation, to servo, in. 
tins vn.rldj the living and trun God, and to rise, aFcer death, to Lo 
partake re i-l' ;i pure and eternal life in lira ran. Unless, Fiowover, 
a very great augmentation soon Lakes place, in ihe real Christian 
agency employed in India, the disorganisation of HinduUm, «*pe- 
dully in souse of the principal ritle*, may be com pi tie, before ilu» 
rnjil and elfentivo organization of the Christian Church lias buou well 
begun ; ao that, instead of idol airy being the moat lorn bin bio oppo¬ 
nent of Christianity, her future struggle* umy be much more with 
Atlicmm, and the various other forms of Infidelity, und jrreligfon* 
For a severe struggle wo require to be fully prepared, for it will 
certainly come, and may indeed be said lo have already cum- 
no need; for there is scarcely any form of Infidelity* Fanthotam, 
or Atbdintj that is nut even now in active operation in India. To 
encounter these, in all their uisikiuidinoiii and ever changing 
shape*, Ihfl greatest efforts should bo made, and the best cnergi*^ of 
tbfl Christian world should be roused, as India,, noi Improbably, 
will bp one of the principal buttle fields, in which tlio victory over 
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sonm oftho nWitdangeroii* errors, atwl speculatione, is 4 ns tin *4 l" 
fo, achieved, The progress of 'Enfopean Mienco and literjrfnre, 
under Urn patronage of the Indian government, ns well as of indin- 
tUiali, and the gonmnl knowledge spreading among the- masse*, from 
i lu* increasing intern)ana will) Europeans, arc making waj tor a 
great w.-cial change- Gross superstitions an giving war, before tin? 
, ctr deepening influence^ new opinion-., on almoU every subject 
of hnmnn knowledge. Rut are Christians to wait till Hiudnisnt: lias 
been overthrown, ami till the philosophical scepticism of the want 
schmits of Emopean Infidelity, has hecbtns amalgamated with tho 
r-iiMl ft its of oriental Pantheism, hofore tin simple and sotil direct¬ 
ing doctrines of the gospel bo fully and emphatically announced f 
Let the gospel, whom it cannot precede, go at least, hand la hand 
with science, (and nil tree scionco most he favourable to tie pr- 
gress), so that It may Damnify and ennoble everything else tanght to 
the litnttlicn, and reader alt knowledge subservient to the advance- 
client of the present happiness, and denial salvation of men. The 
conversion of India would he the most derisive victory over Satan*- 
heathuti empire llmt conld bu gained by the Church, as its influence 
over all other eastern countries i« incalculably great; nod were 
India once converted to Christ, its natives might go forth and. 
spread the gospel over nil the aurron ml ing regions; ns their an* 
ceskiTB propagated Builhum over the neighbouring countries, with a 
Mai and energy worthy of a nobler and hotter cause. 

Another enemy of pare Christianity is muting very strennons 
efforts to counteract our labours in India. Poporj seems disposed 
to make India a buttle field on whiah to oppose Protectant ism, and, 
tin re lore, ought to be pronrp ly met, before it obtain that tradi¬ 
tionary bold on dm mind-sol the nati Vvs, on which it chieflyde¬ 
pends for I tv power to enslave their Minis, and blind the eyes of 
itifir understand mgs. Tim Church of R«« »trying to put in i«°* 
tiou all her coca plicated mnehiiitrv, atid to organize her ford)* to 
subjugate the millions of India to her authority; nnd though her 
success baa yet been small, she uinst he carefully watched, and ''go- 
rolls’y counteracted, before her strength become# formidable ns a 
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rival tn the purer institutions of a he ri plural i'bmtianUy- To 
Etmiaipata Popery in India, by an estenalve circulation of the word 
of God* nud by tin? establishment of ja*ui tut ions adapted lo the 
nLate i>r the country, :■ ud tlu kibitz of it* pi-cplc; and, i-j.i- LiJIy , 
by raidin': op a large, well imitrucitQd body of ministers of lb* 
ga.Hpolj tirt lIi European and native, will be the best means of 
guarding ngainst the ascendency, at nuy future period, of that mouL 
liernjclous system of corruptEil Christ i unity-—a iystroi, in ha worst 
forms, Hot. idKcli Cm^ r iu h* tKUitetury than niudiiiaui itself. 

Ttm im’RM.itd Mirply of the higher lUsmpiihii ot agincy, for the 
evangel i ml Ltm of India h Is the peculiar work of tbu rim tel a* of 
IMkLM, and America, A native agency proportionable, Until in 
amount and character, will naturally spring up la India, aa the n> 
bnh of the- success of an effective European agency, diJiguuUy ciiul 
peraovuringly employed, Christianity, aa yet, i» an t-sofio in India, 
and vviil net be really healthy till it ha* boon naturali^-d—If it caii 
ha truly said that a plant ao heavenly cvi>r lure cues natamlfoud in 
the barren soil of this sinful world. lint, speaking comparatively, 
Clirii Li amity may be Enid to be naturalized in a country, whoa Hi 
churches, and its ministers, are so far advanced, as net only to be 
able to ex ESI* but to propagate and maintain ila doctrines and disci¬ 
pline, without being dependent. on foreign aid. To wliat extent tllo 
native rimrehut iUid mi oh tens Id India might as yet be able it> 
hi, and make progress by themselves, it is impossible to say, Lint 
, that they have still nincb oT an exotic character is curtain, mid to 
leave even the best of tlunm without euasteut cure, and watchful aid, 
would, as yet, Ud a- wry dangerous experiment, though it might not 
fend to thojr nl..solntu decay and destruction. liy judicious rnan- 
ag&ncsi, Bud cartful instruction, and rmperia tendency tlie defects 
natural to tbu native agency fa iti [iTOMUl slate of comparative iu- 
faner, i*.'Hi h Limdnally ruined icd, as il advance* towards, maturity, 
under the fostering cure of an efficient body of European mission- 
nrles. Hut if that body should fee foible and fluctuating, or com¬ 
posed iif hdlEFr really 4 null fled mm, the native agency cannot mhsu 
1 M expected to reach tbai state of ifficicasey that would enable it to 
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independently* and witii real eaeces> in the evangelisation of 
thu immoai^- population of India, 

The cos] version of a country ho lwg& and *o dhinnt, by European 
Dtii&mnari^ is, in tbs anlnre of tlklugs, impossible, bnt still wittodt 
tbfcir instrumentality, that conversion* hmuntily speaking m*%r cun, 
take place. Their labours and influence mm% necessarily form, 
tuora especially in its earlier stage*. the most important and uH 
stimulating element, in that gifit process, by which tbo vvmtal 
sentiment* of the people must be entirely rtvoIntiQ nixed, before ihe 
jtroal and complicated system of JlmdiiSTU, in all ito diyerfiity of 
modificatsuftii, van be entirely overturned, and Christianity In nil it^ 
purity bo eftaMlshwl in its place, and obtain a commanding and rege¬ 
nerating iftinence over the entire Indian mind , so as to completely 
remodel tha whole social system* In India, mere than in any °tbcr 
coon try, owing to t be very peculiar institutions of caste, the intm- 
duntinn of Christianity must lead to a complete dUdiHStiion of the 
whole frame- work of feoeiotyj It will not evasion merely a thong* 
0 f opinloBs, nnd an elevation of moral character, as in some other 
countries* but will kus l to the must important, and radical change 
In Lhe most intimate relatloniLip* and social n&age<4 t n= well as in the 
habits of private Life, and the forme of ordinary intercourse; while 
h will level many of the proudest and most cherished distinction* 
between individuals and classes of mon* ami reconcile antipathic* 
of the most inveterate kind. The difficulties that must arise in the 
course of snrii a great sudd revolution, as that now fast approach- ^ 
ing, or even already commenced in India-, may W expect*, d ti» be of 
tbo moat serin uh nature. To meet them property (Trent wisdom and 
uturgy, as well m practical experience will be required* Rash nr 
impruileut conduct might be dangerous* or even ruinous to the cuwae, 
while u want of proper energy might be equally fatal to *nce*§a. 

Whatever may be the amount of native agency, thut may be 
raised up in India, it will he long ht furu an ndlWtivs body of Enro- 
piun misitonuries cun he dispensed with* to take th* lead in every 
department of labour, f'*t though the native* engngod in mbsiomiry 
operation^ arc increasin'; m number, and Improving in clifirecter, 
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MEUiy of tlnuin are Rtill from tli u ri ehiHtatmg effects of heathen um, 
but wupuativtlf fable, and ill prepared to stand entirely id one 
n» public teachers of Christianity, in the midst of the heathen* 
They reqnir* support, encouragement, and advice to enable them to 
aland furt in the faith, sloiI persevering! y to pronlnim it to others, 
.and hIaq p&itouUj to bear the obloquy to ishJrb they are daily ti- 
poaedp among thdr unbelieving fallow-count rymen* 

Jn some, especially of the older missions in India* there is now a 
eonstde ruble number of young men, who are the bod a of native 
Christiana, m well us some others, the sons of bat liens, who have 
Iutjj educated in obit school^ and have made a profession of faith td 
f] i ri§t. Those, baring received n good Christian education, form n 
wry i tile resting dlais, out of which* from time to limp, some art 
biiug brought forward, well qualified to net oh teachers, ami some 
nf tlum even n.i preacher* of the gospel,, Such young mm* have 
hud very superior advantages to those enjoyed by convert* who 
haabandoned huutheEiism ouly after they nsrlied the yiura of 
maturity; ajj they are not only possensed of a hotter edneatmiij but 
ail Uieir ordinary sentiments and Jiabtoj hare hceti farmed more 
upon ii Clmatiui model. This new goneratian, especially thaw of 
it, whose parents Il&vo been Oristhiis, will he far mow pure front 
the leaven of heathenism, than the fins* cowverts of mature ugc* cun 
Wi 1 ( be cspcchd tu be; and pome of the young men so brought up, 
will, mi doubt* \w better qualified for becoming useful pastors nnd 
teachers, tlmn those wbo$, early habits have been entirely for cued, 
amidst idolatrous connesions and associations, and whose earliest 
fcidiug*, and sentiments, have been completely saturated with all 
the grouflit pollutin m of bealhcijim. Tho maturing* and directing 
of native agents of carlo a* kiuds p will form, in future, a wnaider- 
able, if not even the prinri^l, part of the wort of European 
* binaries, Even when well educated and iulroducttl to their work* 
the presence and counsel of Europeans, will lung k of great ueo in 
support and stimulate them in the arduous struggle in whieli. they 
fLave to engage; und the more we can supply India with well 
swkeU d European mbaionariti, the more speedily will a large body 
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df ijutinl d * native evangelists Ui produced, to carry the gnspcl lutn 
fV<fry ,1 Strict of lint great country. Hus qualification* of mi^ha- 
nrica. seal from this country to India, ought, therefore, to bo ol a 
likU order Great inttdlisronea is necessary. Sound l earnin g and 
tlw best tale nut for public instruction, in various forms, will find 
tlio most ample «c P e; while the wort of transfusing into the. 
native taping'* all kinds of true knowledge, presents an un- 
bonnded field of usefulness to men of literary capabilities; as books 
of almost every description are required id great numbers, and of a 
t-brislian rharmdur, in order to displace the frivob'Us, and purni- 
clous heathen literature of tlm country- European missionaries 
ar« not often, required in India to net merely as local pastors, of to 
havu their labours circa inscribed by the population of a small town, 
i,t village. Wort of such a limited rouge may gene roily be done 
by native agents, but St will be done far better, if the native* are 
neder the influence of Europe ana, who arc themselves capable of 
presell Ling in their own porwMij su«H model* of preaching talent, 
and pastoral effldeaoy, an may be calculated to lead them to mutate 
a Ugh and scriptural standard. Without such models before them, 
nad that constantly, it is not to bo c*peeled, that men who have 
just emerged from the darkness of heathenism, and have not yet 
cHhl *d , utirely from the debilitating effects of its deadly moral 
atmosphere, can at ones become not only able but spiritually 
efficient ministers of the pnre gospel ol Christ. 

By sending out and isustainhig, in India, with persevering a 
considerable number of pious, able, learned, and energetic men, in 
whom the churches at home may reasonably have full confidence, 
all that can be done for Judin by this country may be acBompllsbid, 
Much preliminary work Ira* already brew dm*. TLq ground has 
not only been broken in muny important places, but much seed has 
been sown, and has begun to germinate. Though, compared to th« 
great magnitude of the population of India, the gospel ha* not Wu 
wry extensively propagated, yet it bus been actually plumed, uuJ 
has struck root in the soil, though it but still orach of the fueblew** 
«4' an eiuLir, and Tor your* may require to bo watched over anil 
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watered, Itfit H* healthful pwtli be prevented by the nogc-iiial iu- 
rtucntuA to which ifc fa exposed. The more cure and labour wn cad 
bestow on Its cultivation, ih o more speedily will ft expand Into a, 
MreOg and Withy tree, extending iU wide-spreading branches la 
every direction, and producing abundance of fruit to ihe prai.-u and 
glory of Him, la whose name we are called boLb to plant and to 
water. 

do not require European mi&Monanes to bo spread over every 
part of Indio. A nninber of strong and effi dent mmions, at 50 mu 
large, central pliices* is what \z most ■=-«|Hjei;il Cy wanted. _At inch 
stations, churches may tw formal, into which tins first converts may 
be gathered and instruct--d by Enropean miiMoauries. Wherever, 
umon tjr the converts, snitablti individttal* may bo found, capable 
ititlaer of preaching the gospel, or teaching schools, they might be 
duly trained, and sent forth to labour where most required, 
In any capacity for which they may be found best qsiuJidcd; 
ami wherever success might attend tlintr 3 a boms, church ea might 
bo formed, over which, in duo than, nalivu pastors tuny bo fitted* 
and school? antab !h lied, for extending Christian knowledge among 
tlie lien then around. A l the more central stations, whore the Euro¬ 
pean:; Inboor, institution* for the education of u native ministty 
might be established; and also a complete and efficient system of 
educivUoB, for the children both of Christian* and heathen, of a 
higher order than ifcat given m the: schools of the out stuifaiu. 
Every station, occupied by European mksionaties, would thus be¬ 
come a centre of great general influence, and as the native agency, 
sent out from % in eroded in number and effieu-miy, that influence 
mould gradnally expand, till it embraced the whole population of 
an extensive district. Every such minion, therefore, ought to bo at 
some large and infloeutmt place, naturally adapts for conimaadiiDg 
the adjure: nt country, and not at any mere ordinary town; and 
wherever Europeum are employed at nJl t a strong and vigorous 
body should at ®quo be formed, capable of carrying on evury branch 
of taU-donory lahoni, on a scale in some degree proportioned to thu 
real magnitude of the object—the rvangcluollon of a g t i=at and 
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populous region. Wticrc churches are to ba founded, schooli oi 
different ilewriptiirtii, for wbaa classes of youth, both Christian 
and hEatlicn, tu be formed—laminaria instituted for the training 
of a nature ministry—utid tho basis livid for a complete Christian 
literature for nu exteuaive population, strong bodies of European 
mi^lonariea shottld t in the first instance, bfl formed. The result of 
the combined labours of such bodies would be the early production 
of the beat means for still further ex Un-den, and I have no doubt 
but it will Ui generally found, that a concentration of one hind of 
power will most surely and speedily furnish the mu m for ihe ex- 
P^nakn of another. Satire agency, before India run be evnsge- 
liwd, must lie spread over the length and breadth of the land, and 
mast be found pervading etory city, town, and Tillage ; bat such an 
extension of European agency is not required, and In uitogether ira- 
possible. In occupying any great country by an invading army, ft 
is not necessary that every town, much less that every village 
should he invested. It b quite enough that all the Htnmgesl fort¬ 
resses should be taken possesion of, to freenrr the general fiubmb- 
sion of thfj whale country | while for ihe general SKitUenient, and 
sulfation of the various districts, those natives who have yielded 
to, or joined with , th e s nv aders, are generally found to be suceet^ful 
agents. Thun Urn British govern mmtt in India does not require an 
immense European force to hold \n subjection its mighty empire, nr 
tiven to defend it front external aggression; though iL is still a fact, 
that an European force is the bayis of its power, without which it 
could not axi*t in India at all; but by the superior and extraordi- 
uury skill, talent, and vafowr, wh ich ii has been able to com mu ad , 
it has succeeded in organ Lz mg its native subjects, jto a* to seenrv an 
authority so extensive trad complete, as to be aUugelhor uujsarab 
Iclsd in the history ef the world, by means of the people ilieiu- 
selves. Withdraw the European part of the orgunkatlun of oui 
Indian empire, and that empire itself would ut once dissolve, and a 
political chaos nt once entire; though many of its element* might 
remain, and I races of its former existence he almost everywhere 
seem The rame is r ho a large extent, the position of Ciimtuuuty 
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iu luJlu- Tli-e unit Vi* portion of it is not yet sufflfb ntTy mature, 
nor have ib institutions been soffit! entdy consolidated, to permit urf 
to hare confidence In it p worn our European agency withdrawn, nr 
even greatly weakened; but, on the contrary, every thing like pm* 
gross* depends, as yet, on the pre^nee and attire energies of Euro¬ 
peans, although ih* greater part of (hp not uni work, fa its rations 
and minuter details, may bo performed fey natives. 

As in the Anglo-lTidiiiii gortrumeut, so it is with Anglo-Indian 
Christimiily m its pn^ont state t an European agency of a very 
select “kind ia required, so arranged and distributed ju to mil fortlq 
and direct to their proper objecte, the Tarioua native agencies, 
already existing, or likely aeon to fee railed into existence* ao ns to 
bring their wliolf power to Lear, in the most Effectual manner, both 
m ifm destruction of Hinduism and Muhammadanism, and on tho 
speedy extension of Christianity. Though much Europium labour 
ruav ret ho reunited, -t ninr uhimsilelv W funnd that n RTnm1T.n« 



unlike for the conversion of India. Foreign agency is most essen¬ 
tially necexiiary at ike commences Hit, or in Hie early stages of the 
undertaking, in order to giro Christianity a firm footing in the 
country. The number of European inU-Monariee requisite, when 
unco tlie gospel has been more folly spread in India* instead of 
hom- greater than at present, will probably not bo so gruat, though 
a small European agency, of a v«y select kind, Brill be of imniemw 
adrautftgfl to the rising churches of India, even for agp«v to come, 
jmwuver prosperon* beyond our most sanguine cxpcotuiions they 
may be, and however efficient and aueoo&sfnl tbair tlative ministry, 
Fuels a body would always be of great importunes, if enmjMjsed of 
enlightened and thoroughly orthodox men, to be a channtd of in- 
tsrrounse, specially butweeu Indian Christbns, ami the inure mn- 
tana and experienced churches of Europe; and thus become tire 
moans of preventing, or counteracting auch corruption b of doctrine 
and practice, us are apt to nrhe in all countries, during the earlier 
siugea of their Christian history. 

In the transition from heathenism to Cbmlinnity, many of the 
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elements of the former, are often, and almost imperceptibly 
mated with the latter, and are afterwnrdg gradually dimdap'U, in 
new forma, and onmlifoniiotis, most ponriripw in their influence on 
tho internal charnel or, and even on the dor trines. of the UinrrU. 
Ii WM from each combinations that tho monstrous imem of Anti- 
Hirist vna. at first produced. Tho danger of similar errors spring¬ 
ing np hi Imlia, is very far from being ehltncrfcal, when wa muskier 
tilo gi™*ness of Indian sfluauolity on the one hand, and on tho 
other, the peon liar luudnncy of l he Indian mind tn abstrnsf m':U- 
phvsieal speculations. A strong body of men of high character, for 
ulenfc and soundness in the faith, -will do ranch to prevent the 
ocoarrenflO of such cvile in the obnrehea of India, by conveying io 
them all the purer and more healthy mlluences, itiat way arro frtmi 
time to time in the older and more settled part* of Christendom- 
While, therefore, there call be no doubt, bnt native agency '■< that 
by which, not only India, hut every other country, most be eventu¬ 
ally con varied tn Christ, the proper dnty of the churches of Europe, 
and America, is to paw nil the agency they can muster, into Tn.li a: 
ivbile it 1* so accessible, and presents a fluid so inviting: resting 
it Mured that, when such an agency is liberally supplied, and accom¬ 
panied villi faith and prayer, the Weeing of God on it* labours 
will not bo withheld, and the result of its bumm* will be the 
racing ap of a thoroughly effective unlive ministry, so much desired 
M the cWsf hope of the church, and the most powerful imminent 
for tfo* regeneration of 1 ml in. 

Of the complete sn^ceaa of our missions, in India, tiicru can 1*> n* 
fenr. It is only a nuwtfou of time. Stony of the once formidable 
otatmaleti have already been overcome; but many very miwiih 
piffle allies we still to be encountered, before two ivaems, 
powerful mi Hinduism and Muhammadanism, san be eittlridy sub- 
vei'Hd. Defon their last death Straggle comes, it Is iwpMiihln to 
say what desperate efforts may be mado by them, to regain their 
povw, it Is scarcely probable tlial they will, either of tlrnm, 
i spins by a gradual prnreas, without at least som- SE**™ i '" oa ' 
writhing attempts, to destroy their assail ants. 
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.\ 1 re^iiiv thousands are joining tilti standard of Lbe cro^s \n India, 
i*jn! i kriittaiuly, in one form ur another, £□ daily making in Funds l>ti 
heatlicnt3lu a and is acquiring strcnj^th for &tfII greater i u v-l b - 
monta, while supcTstLLiuJi in itn Marion* fomnh is feu bier, 

ansi hastening to d^ay. lleatifemsm, in \u present form, cannot 
Idd^ endure. Even its own most zealous advocates frequently 
acknowledge its in^flurity, It h most important, tit-re fun ■, that 
i^e Church of Christ should not delay her efforts, till heathenized 
Christianity, as professed by ihe chun-h of Eiuntr, uud ihc somi- 
Rnmanta'ts oi Oxford Trnctarilanism, become powerful in India. 
Ueatbruigod Chrwtinmtj is nut much better than Hinduism, in its 
real moral results* though its outward aspect may not siiorrn quite su 
E™ 3 ! aiL '^ if india i* to he overrun by itj Fiat are we to expect* 
lust a long reign of idolatrous superstition*!, bearing a Christian 
name? The various corrupt churches of {JhrtatondDin, nrs merely 
I3 "j natural offspring of compromises with ltcnthen communities 
who were ntver really converted by any proper evangelical means, 
bsjr transformed into nominal CliriatianE* hy methods altogether 1 
ijjffarsnt l rum tbossi authorised hy the great Heal off ho Church. 

Let ua* therefore, endeavour to guard India against huell sytems 
of spurious Christianity, as well as aguiusl Hie errors of Infidelity 
ami ranthfluyji, to which, En a slate of religious transition* the more 
think Log classes of her peopie are most exposed. In appealing 
10 British Christians on behalf of India, wo would, therefore, mimt 
especially solicit their attention to the unspeakable importance of 
.sending oat a groat Lumber of pious, well educated, and nblo young 
moil, to strengthen the missions already formed, and to cnler on 
new Geld* of labour. All our missions rofiuire to be enlarged; and 
some of them are in such a condition, that, unless a considerable 
enl moment soon lake a place, many of the fruits of past labour 
will moat probably be lost. In not a few in-;lances, the foundation 
of a church has been laid, and that with much labonr and difficult v, 
while the founders liarc been removed hy death, or sickness* witii- 
mit being succeeded hy other workmen, capable of completing the 
structure, Such a small number 0 f Agent!, in proportion tu tho 
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n T ork f is usually employed, thru when one falls* no other can tutu 
Iiis place, a* each haul fume pressing onga^mwm. of Ms own, A 
jrTt-at inmaio in the number of m|wonarle& k in Every part of India > 
in most urgently required, hut a luck of nimble men Es still ninth 
experienced; though ittrelY* considering the comparatively small 
number that the existing Societies Imve the menus of supporting* 
there mtint bt ns many well qualified young men aft could ho em¬ 
ploy e«l, sufficiently uiiemharrnssed to he able lo offer tht-mseh es for 
this lemcv, were they to lake 'it into fterioni, and prayerful eou- 
jrtderaiEon, There are, scattered ore? the country, many young 
men, who profess utt ttrdent attachment to the mbtfi unary cause, and 
who, in partientar, take a deep iuLerosl in the conversion of India 
and L-likiia, of whose qdililentions the re k no reason to doubt; and 
whose present spheres of lawfulness seem neither so ** tensive uur 
inviting, as. to present any Miaous obstacle to their offering ihwm- 
bcIt^ for lie Ids, of perhaps greater difficulty, but of much more 
relative importance, especially as there would be qo great fear of 
their places at borne bring npocdlly. and properly supplied, 

> It has frequently Wen proposed* and i did myself, some years 
ago, propose, that such young pastors as might he considered 
suitable, might hare appointments oCured io them in the jei Quinary 
fitild, by Lht frirectotij, without waiting till they theniheh ei came 
forward ns candidates, I bare still little doubt but such a plan 
mn y bo occasionally resorted to with considerable ndfMtugo* bat on 
tfLe whole, [ am now more inclined to think* that a Hjumtaneouf 
i>fTer of serrice la much to he preferred* ns* in all ordinary eases* it 
in a more decided aud ^atis factory evidence of real missionary KoaL 
Where *neh zeal is really n strong, animating principle* it ought to 
W sutiieiently powerful to induce one to offer his services to the 
missionary tociety, as readily ns to the heme college committees, or 
to any other body who may bo called to decide on bis fitraii for the 
piinifiLry, and to submit his qualifications to tlio judgment of men, 
generally regarded ns capable, of giving m opinion resecting their 
adaptation to tiio work- Every mnn T before he reccircis a enll from 
a church at home, ha* to appear, in 3ome way or other, a* a caudi- 
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ft ale ; and FufiJy there can bo no more indofkaoy in presenting one** 
self to a missionary committee* as a candidate for employment in tlitr 
son-ice of Ohrifffc abroad* than in preaching before a congregation 
wiib the hope of obtaining its suffrages for an election ns parlor* 
A rejection by a missionary society, same worthy young men, who 
bare thoughts of foreign labour, partimlarly dread, ns hurtful to 
their professional character. Such n rejection* however, in many 
cases* does not imply the least ilonbt respecting one 1 * qualification* 
for the ministry at home, for which a man m ny be very competent* 
while there arc some petittliarttiw in ibe mkdonary work, which 
may render it somewhat* If not entirely nnsnitable for him- A man 
may be well qualified for being a useful pastor, while there may bo 
something about the constitution of his mini!* or body, which would 
reader his appointment as a foreign mijuionnry* lo say tho lea^t* 
uiiudrf sable, In declining the flfirvicoa of a candidate, no one 
should suppose that the Directors, of auy missionary society, mean 
to pronounce any opinion whatever ou Iiis general qualifications f()F 
the home ministry. For that he may oven be very highly qualified, 
while those who are most intimately acquainted with this peculi¬ 
arities of the missionary work, muy have the very best reasons for 
thinking that it would not be suitable for him. I am acquainted 
with a very large number of truly godly and most tb-efnl homo 
ministers* who* 1 am convinced* could never have been of much 0*0 
in India, from caii-ho* that do noi in the least aO'cct their character*, 
or success at homo; while, at the flame time, it may still t» re¬ 
garded as a general mle, that a man really wall qnaliffad for tho 
home ministry, would make also, a good misisionary in any part of 
the world, 

I should TTiiii’lL prefer seeing the Dirt dors, always in possession 
of a long list of young men, either In the ccum of training* or who 
have recently entered on the rrnuislry; but wh» have anaonneed 
tlipraseI tcs m ready to go abroad, if required, their qualifications 
Laving beau already ascertained and approved- On any appoint¬ 
ment falling meant* it might tli^u Imj offered to any one of the ap¬ 
proved. candidates, who might Hu judged mosl suitable, instead of 
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the plum fiUTiuf iatteii to T^msSn nnjmpjdind- till &omo one is found 
avail able, which ia now often Ike ea*a F even for a emstderablo time 
after a resolntion baa been passed, either to form a new mission, or 
to tftraugfchcu HfiniFi ana already cmblishe-d. Wore out young men, 
incire generally, conscientiously to place themselves nt the disposal 
of the Church, ready to luhonr wherever they are most required, we 
should soon have missionaries in ubuti'lmice both for India and 
China, Let ns hope that sncli will mon Ik? the caa** and that with 
augmented pecuniary resources and ever widening and ripening fields 
of labonr h we &hall have a greater uutuWr than ever coming for¬ 
ward, saying, " Here am I, Bend me. l? 

"India now presents a bonndless field of labour, and every young 
man should consider in entering on the ministry, whether or not he is 
called to intsron that fields and every societ y shook! consider whether 
it hns done Its duty to the world! so long as theusanda of large 
cities, towns and villages, are entirely destitute, in a land fully open 
to its efforts It in true, we do uni require frum home so many 
mcn as would be adequate to the complete fcangpliantlon of India, 
The natives themselves will no doubt evangelise their own country 
much easier than we can do : bat hi u* sat to the work in eararstj, 
imil lay such n foundation in they will he able to Luild on at once., 
Dc-visc liberal things iud in the end they will he lound to In? most 
economical. To send a force m strong a* to ensure nt oiiru the 
discomfiture of an enemy, h always lit the end the best, since it pra¬ 
wn, ts nunc■rs-.mrp waste, either of blond, or of the munitions of *v r ar + 
Now that there can he no serious dtlftmHy in occupying every im¬ 
portant place in India, with such IwvcISoh of Mssionnrics 11* in a few 
years, with the Divine blessing might lay the foundation of Chris¬ 
tian U harebell with n native ministry, every effort should bo made 
to product an untTtrsal extension of oar plans and ope rations. If r 
instead of ending out to India twos and throes, cur Society were to 
make one ^rnud effort to setnl out some fifty or *ixty at tm« + to bo 
distributed overall their stations where some foundation has been 
1 uid T rtnd where the building, wer® there workmen, miglit go on with 
rapidity, I have no doubt, but in a few" years such u measure would 
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tell with amazing power on tin? progress of tbt Gospel. All around 
lh* older stations there are snilahle places to form new ones, so that 
|i y diverging from whcrti we have already done something, we might 
gradually, fts war numbers of etheient men, whether European ar 
native, increased, so spread over the country, as more or less to em¬ 
brace it* immense population within tho ranp of oar operations 
In no other country lm* God pretc&nlud to in such n splendid sphere 
for dettonfftiutiug the true character of Christianity, as the power 
and wisdom of God for salvation, ns in India. Other lands may have 
groat claims, but this i* the grrvtctt land in the world, open to 
every effort of Christian philanthropy. "We liavn not hero the 
lask-tnftller er slave-driver, to step in between men and the Gospel, 
uar a tyrannical government to- oppose the improvement of tho 
people; but a people enjoying the tlLmoftt domestic freedom oven in 
a state uf moral degradation r and a government composed of the 
most honourable mm v most of whom are not only favourable to tho 
advancement of civilization, but would rejoice to nee tho peaceful 
progT&B of tho Gospel overturn every superstition in the country, 
Should Christian? not unite to extend tho Gospel in India now, 
when tan they enjoy a more favourable opportunity1 If we nuglcsl 
a duty which Providence has given ns the opportunity and means of 
perforiuingn can wo expoot that it will bo less difficult at any fninro 
period t Every one who can either perrtnnally or indirectly do any 
thing for India's Fill vat ion, should do it now. God forbid tlmt her 
political horizon should ever bo darkened, or that the empire of 
Brhftin over her should ever cease, till *ha has received from the 
ruling country h all tho hissings of Gospel light and civilization, 
ill at the history of nations h often mysterious : and if we are found 
neglectful of onr trust in India, who can tell the result? Was it 
For nothing thpt the most splendid empire in the world was jiiven 
to Ihe Christian people of a little Western island cf the Sea? 
Why was Britain chosen for i\\h purpose in 6 pite of nil the machin¬ 
ations of tings ami statesman, and even in *pitu ofhnrMlf! When 
lier wisest men flpfm*sid her obtaining an inch of independent dom^ 
nton in tho Ea.slj, why it^ it that by the most wonderful train of 
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events, province after province, nml Lingdom after kingdom were 
tlirown into her hands ? And why Is it that even now, in some vny 
or other, the frontiers of her wide dominions are yearly extending, 
so that no one can tell whore their limits will stop? Kingdom* a 
few yean ago scarcely beard of by Briiotts, arc now provinces of 
our sovereign- Can we hare any doubt of the purpose of all those 
wonderful events, when we remember that those vast regions are 
thus thrown, by an nil-wise Providence, into the bands of the only 
nation that possesses the means adequate to Christianize and civi¬ 
lize them ? Let this great work, therefore, b e considered the sacred 
office of Britain To it let her pic ns youths consecrate all their 
energies; her old men their influence and wisdom; her rich men 
their wealth, and her poor their pavings and prayers. 

Let the British Churches not rest till the work has been ac¬ 
complished, and India shines as a bright jewel in the ttedeemer's 
crown. Remember it is n great and nninona work. It cannot bo 
done if lightly taken up. Effort upon effort; attack upon attack, 
mnat be made, before Satan will resign the richest domain of bis 
kingdom. Every inch of ground will be disputed by the powers of 
darkness, but if tlie Church does her part the cnnqnest is certain. 
Of tlio blessing of God we are sure, so soon as bis people enter as 
they ought into the work; ami perhaps tbs only reason wo have not 
succeeded! better, lias been that our efforts were too insignificant, to 
be pleasing to God, when lie bad, in bis providence, ealted ns to 
perform ouch a work. 

Bat let efforts be made for India, to the utmost of the ability 
of the church, and the Spirit will not bo withheld. There can bo 
no doubt of the result, Let all, therefore, with ten-fold energy st* 
to the work: and the day will won come, when over the wide domi¬ 
nions of Britain in the ilaet, then' shall be but one Lord, and big 
name One; when the impure worship of TTimbism shall have 
censed to exist, and the followers of the false prophet shall humbly 
bow their knees at the name of Jesus."* 


“ m India,* hj the AmW. 
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Si s re.ui wide Messiah's banner. 

t ■* 

And Acmfrd hia trumpet load. 

Till Indian various nations 
Around bis nlu&d&rd crowd. 

Through gtwea of gram Bengal a. 

On durfc UrissaJs shore, 

To fur Comorin's headland, 

^hero ocean’a billows roar. 

(► h er aiiltry*jiarcbed Carnal ic, 

And Mjntore f i f^rtilu pining : 

0'< r Mahyalim’s mountains 
Proclaim that Jtum migas. 

Frotn Assam's blooming: woodlands, 

Ajli! Silhot + s par ling nils; 

From €nshniero T a far-fanud valley. 

And Cabal's vino-clad bills ; 

From gaudy bonks of ludnB t 
Wboro fierce Balnocbaoft roam ; 

From Catch, and 3emdc ( and Panjiib, * 

Xnt all the nations come. 

From bills and ynlan of 
Lot all the tribes draw near ; 

And warlike Enjpntana 
Messiah^ mandnto hear, 

AHiero HlmwAn^ lofty mountainij 
Commingle with the skies ; 
i}f > tigh oVt* Gnnga’s waters, 

Famed Kashi's spires arise; 

Fram Oman’s pearly oc^an, 

To eloiid^cappU high N ef .;U— 

Proclaim. to gathering isiMons, 

The gospel^ joyful call, 
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Then, gladly uFl assemblings 
The s war tli y tribes shall raise 
Messiah** gluiiou= standard* 

And joyful shout his praise. 

Long o’er these prostrate kingdom* 
Has darfcne&F held its sway? 

Out light nave streaks the hnpizon, 
And soon will break the day. 

The unclonded «m aRcending^ 

Shall dins* thti shades of night; 
And long benighted natiuits 
ith gladness hail his light 
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